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Wh^n  perusing  the  productions  of  the  Philosopher, 
the  Divine,  or  the  Biographer,  there  is  ho  inquiry 
more  natural  to  the  human  mind,  whether  ignorant, 
or  intelligent,  than,  ‘ who  is  the  Author  of  this  pro- 
duction.’ If  therefore  a Memoir  of  the  writer  accom- 
panies a pleasing,  of  interesting  work,  the  account  is 
read  with  avidity  ; and  although,  there  be  nothing 
extraordinary  in  the  narrative, — nothing  in  which  the 
individual  is  peculiarly  distinguished  from  his  contem- 
poraries, yet,  the  outlines  of  his  life  are  calculated  to 
gratify  the  the  curiosity  which  his  works  have  excited. 

I have  not  the  vanity  however,  to  suppose,  that 
any  of  my  readers  will  have  their  curiosity  so  strongly 
excited  in  relation  to  the  Author,  or  rather  compiler, 
of  the  succeeding  articles,  neither  do  I vainly  imagine 
that  they  would  sustain  an  irreparable  loss,  by  remain- 
ing ignorant  of  the  particulars  that  are  to  follo\v.  No, 
but  as  it  is  pleasing  to  a rational  mind,  to  contemplate 
the  footsteps  of  an  all-directing  Providence,  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind,  in  Various  relations,  and 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  actions  of  individuals,  who 
have  laboured  under  great  difficulties,  so  the  pre- 
sent Memoir  is  presented  to  the  reader,  as  distinguish- 
ed by  these  features,  as  a simple  unvarnished  tale,  and 
as  calculated  to  awaken  those  sentiments  which  are 
common  to  the  Peasant,  and  to  the  Philosopher. 
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Persuaded  from  the  kind  encouragement  I*  have 
experienced,  that  this  narrative  will  fall  into  the  hands 
of  many  of  my  most  distinguished  and  disinterested 
friends,  I would  consider  myself  ungrateful,  should 
I not  declare,  that  no  length  of  time,  no  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, shall  ever  be  able  to  efface  from  my  me- 
mory, those  pleasing  recollections  of  unmerited  kind- 
ness, so  long  experienced. — Recollections  which  are 
stamped  in  indelible  characters  upon  my  heart.] 
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INTRODUCTION*. 


The  branch  of  Biography  which  the  following 
pages  contain,  has  not  until  now  been  entered  on  as  a 
distinct  subject.  In  all  preceding  works  the  lives  of 
the  blind  have  been  classed,  and  confounded  with 
those  of  others ; and  though  individuals  have  been 
pointed  out  as  objects  of  admiration  and  astonishment, 
yet,  no  work  has  appeared,  in  which  they  have  been 
considered  in  a proper  point  of  view,  as  a class  of  men 
seemingly  separated  from  society,  cut  of  as  it  were 
from  the  whole  visible  world,  deprived  of  the 
most  perceptive  powers  that  man  can  possess;  yet, 
in  v/hom,  perseverance,  industry,  and  reflection, 
have  in  many  instances  overcome  all  those  diffi- 
culties which  would  have  been  thought  insurmounta- 
ble had  not  experience  proved  the  contrary. 

In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  the  blind  have  been 
very  successful,  and  many  of  them  have  acquired  the 
first  literary-  honours,  that  their  own,  or  foreign  Uni- 
versities could  confer.  In  the  different  branches  of 
Philosophy,  if  they  have  not  excelled,  they  have  been 
equal  to  many  of  their  contemporaries ; but  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  science  of  mathematics,  many  of 
them  having  been  able  to  solve  the  most  obstruse  prob- 
lems in  algebra.  In  poetry,  they  have  been  equally  dis- 
tinguished. Two  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever 
courted  the  muses,  laboured  under- the  deprivation 
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of  sight.— Homer  the  venerable  father  of  epic  poetry, 
and  the  inimitable  author  of  Paradise  Lost.  These 
two  illustrious  Bards  will  live  in  the  minds  of  every 
true  lover  of  poetry,  as  long  as  learning  and  learned 
men  shall  have  a place  in.  the  page  of  history. . In 
Philosophy,  Saunderson  and  Euler  appear  in  the  most 
conspicuous  point  of  view the  former  lost  his  sight 
when  only  twelve  months  old,  but  was  enabled  by  the 
strength  of  his  comprehensive  genius  to  delineate  the 
phenomena  of  the  rainbow,  with  all  the  variegated 
beauty  of  colours,  and  to  clear  up  several  dark  and 
mysterious  passages,  which  appeared  in  Newton’s 
Principia ; and  though  the  latter  did  not  lose  his  sight 
until  he  arrived  at  the  years  of  manhood,  yet,  from 
that  period,  he  was  able  to  astonish  the  -world  by  his 
labours  in  the  rich  fields  of  science  where  he  earned 
those  laurels  which  still  continue  to  flourish  in  unfad- 
ed bloom.  He  had  the  honour  of  settling  that  dispute 
which  had  so  long  divided  the  opinions  of  the  Philo- 
sophers of  Europe,  respecting  the  Newtonian  and  Car- 
tesian systems,  by  deciding  in  favour  of  Newton,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  The  treasures  of  his 
fertile  genius  still  enrich  the  Academies  of  Paris, 
Basle,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg, 

In  mechanics,  the  blind  have  gone  to  a 
considerable  length,  almost  to  surpass  the  bounds  of 
probability,  were  the  facts  not  supported  by  evidence 
of  unquestionable  authority.  Here  we  find  Architects 
building  bridges,  drawing  plans  of  new  roads,  and 
■executing  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commission* 
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ec3.  These  roads  are  still  to  be  seen  through  the 
counties  of  York  and  Lancaster,  where  they  have  been 
carried  through  the  mo6t  difficult  parts  of  the  country, 
over  bogs  and  mountains.  Indeed,  there  are  few 
branches  of  mechanics  in  which  the  blind  have  not 
borne  a part;  as  the  reader  will  find  demonstrated 
kt  the  following  page?. 
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,Co me  Memory,  and  paint;  those  scenes 
I knew  when  I was  young, 

When  meadows  bloomed,  and  vernal  greens* 
By  Nature’s  band  were  sung; 

I mean  those  hours  which  I have  known. 

Ere  light  from  me  withdrew — 

When  blossoms  seemed  just  newly  blown. 
And  wet  with  sparkling  dew. 

Yet,  ah  ! forbear,  kind  Memory  cease 
The  picture  thus  to  scan  ! 

Let  all  my  feelings  rest  in  peace, 

’Tis  prudence’  better  plan ; 

For  why  should  I on  other  days, 

W’ith  such  reflections  turn, 

Since  I’m  deprived  of  vision’s  rays, 

Which  sadly  makes  me  mourn  ! 

And  when  I backward  turn  my  mind, 

I feel  of  sorrow’s  pain. 

And  weep  for  joys  I left  behind, 

On  childhood’s  flowery  plain  ; 

Yet  now  through  intellectual  eyes. 

Upon  a happier  shore, 

And  circled  with  eternal  skies. 

Youth  sweetly  smiles  once  more. 


Futurity  displays  the  scene, 

Religion  lends  her  aid, 

And  decks  w ith  flowers  for  ever  green, 
And  blooms  that  ne’er  can  fade. 
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Oh  happy  time  l when  will  you  comej 

That  I shall  quit  this  sphere,  j 

And  find  an  everlasting  home,  - vs.'Si  g.u  v 
.With  peace  and  friendship  there  ? 

Throughout  this  chequered  life  ’tis  mine. 

To  feel  affliction’s  rod. 

But  sqon  I’ll  overstep  the  line, 

w ^ Jlv-  - J ^ 

That  keeps  me  from  my  God*  ^ v v 
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Night  o’er  the  sky  her  sable  mantle  spread,  , 

And  all  around  was  hushed  in  sweet  repose, ; 

Nor  silence  suffered  from  intrusive  noise  - 
Save  now  and  then,  the.  Owl’s  unpleasing  scream. 
From  yon  old  pile  of  ancient  grandeur  sent. 

Broke  in,  obstrusive  on  the.  tranquil  hours  ; ^ 

■ ■ ■ - •- 

Reflection  took  my  mind,  and  o’er  my  thoughts 
Unnumbered  visions  flit  with  rapid  speed  ; 

I thought  on  man,  and  all  his  childless  joys. 

From  rosy  infancy  to  palsied  age — 

And  oft  the  sigh  of  recollection  stole. 

Then  heaved  my  breast  with  sorrow’3  poignant  throb; 
For  ah  ! I feel  what  some  have  never  felt. 

That  is,  to  be  in  one  continued  night. 

From  January’s  sun,  till  dark  December’s  eve ; 

And  strange  it  is,  when  sleep  commands  to  rest. 

While  gloomy  darkness  spreads  her  lurid  veil. 

That  then  by  being  blind,  I suffer  most; — 

O sight ! what  art  thou  ? were  my  final  words. 
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When  sleep  with  leaden  fingers  sealed  ray  eyes. •«. 
Now  free  from  car^  and  tumult’s  torturing  din. 
Young  fancy  led  me  from  my  humble  cot ; 

And  far  through  space,  where  suns  unnumbered  burn 
I with  her' took  a grand  excursive  flight,  '’-’ 

Then  back  again  to  Erin’s  hills  of  green, 

I with  her  wandered ; nor  did  night,  nor  gloom. 

One  step  intrude  to  shade  the  prospects  rotind. 

I saw  sweet  Scarvagh,  in  her  loveliest  garb, 

And  all  her  trees  in  summer’s  dress  were  clad  ; 

Her  honoured  mansion,  seat  of  peace  and  love. 

Gave  raptures  to  my  breast,  for  there  I've  found 
True  hospitality,  which  once  did  gfcace 
The  halls  of  Erin’s  chiefs  of  old 
But  soon,  alas  ! the  hum  of  nightly  bands, 

And  vagrants,  strolling  on  Jn  quest  of  sin. 

Bore  fancy  from  me  with  her  golden  train. 

And  once  more  left  me  in  the  folds  of  night 
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THE  LIFE 


OF 


THE  AUTHOR, 

BY  HIMSELF. 


‘ But  what  avails  it  to  record  a name 
* That  courts  no  rank  among  the  sons  of  Fame  !’ 


I was  born,  May  24th,  177£b  in  Richmond,  state  of 
Virginia,  North  America.  My  father,  John  Wilson, 
was  a native  of  Scotland.  His  family  was  originally  of 
Queen’s-ferry,  a small  village  in  Fifeshire,  about  id 
miles  from  Edinburgh  : he  had  an  uncle  who  emi- 
grated  to  America  when  a young  man,  as  a mechanic, 
where  by  honest  industry  and  prudent  economy,  he 
soon  amassed  a considerable  property.  He  wrote  for 
my  father  who  was  then  about  Id  years  of  age, and 
promised  to  make  him  his  heir  in  case  he  would  come 
to  America.  My  grandfather  hesitated  for  some 
time,  but  at  length  consented;  and  preparations  were 
accordingly  made  for  my  father’s,  departure,  who  sailed 
from  Greenock,  and  arrived  safe  at  Norfolk;  from 

whence  he  was  forwarded  by  a merchant  of  that  place, 
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arul  soon  reached  Richmond,  where  he  was  gladly  re- 
ceived by  his  uncle.  This  man  being  in  the  decline  of 
life,  without  a family,  and  bowed  down  by  infirmities, 
now  looked  upon  his  nephew  as  the  comfort  of  his 
life,  and  the  support  of  his  declining  years ; and 
therefore  entrusted  him  with  the  entire  management 
of  his  affairs,  which  he  had  the  happines  of  con- 
ducting to  the  old  man's  satisfaction.  Thus  lie 
continued  to  act  till  the  death  of  his  uncle  in  1775, 
when  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  1.3030  value,  in 
money  and  landed  property. 

Prior  to  this  event,  my  father  on  a visit  to  Balti- 
more, got  acquainted  with  my  mother,  Elizabeth 
Johnson,  To  her  he  was  introduced  by  an  intimate 
friend,  a Mr.  Freeman,  whom  I may  have  occasion  to 
mention  hereafter.  His  uncle  on  hearing  this,  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  a matrimonial  connexion  during 
his  life,  and  so  stood  as  a grand  barrier  to  the  com- 
pletion of  his  wishes;  but  at  the  decease  of  the  old 
man,  being  left  to  think  and  act  for  himself,  as  soon 
as  his  affairs  were  settled,  he  .hastened  to  Baltimore, 
where  the  long  wished  for  union  took  place. 

Shortly  after  his  marriage  he  returned  again  to 
Virginia.  Hi*  whole  mind  was  now  bent  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  plantation,  and  the  acquiring  of 
a paternal  inheritance  for  his  offspring  Flushed 
with  the  hope  of  spending  the  eve  of  life -on  a fertile 
estate  that  amply  rewarded  the  hand  of  industry — of 
spending  it  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  of  tasting 
the  pleasures  which  domestic  retirement  affords,  he 
followed  his  avocation  with  alacrity,  and  could  say  in 
the  midst  of  his  enjoyments, 
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* The  Winter’s  night  and  Summer’s  day, 

‘Glide  imperceptibly  away.’ 

But  alas ! how  uncertain  are  human  prospects 
and  wordly  possessions!  How  often  do  they  wither  in 
the  bud,  or  bloom,  like  the  rose  to  be  blasted  when 
full  blown  ! How  repeatedly  do  they  sicken,  even  in 
enjoyment,  and  what  appears  at  a distance  like  a beau- 
tiful verdant  hill,  degenerates  on  a closer  survey  into 
a rugged  barren  rock! — This  moment  the  sky  is  bright, 
the  air  is  serene,  and  the  sun  of  our  prosperity  beams 
forth  in  unclouded  splendour,  and  in  the  next  black- 
ness and  darkness  envelope  us  around,  the  cloud  of 
adversity  bursts  upon  our  devoted  heads,  and  w»e  are 
overwhelmed  by  the  storm.  It  was  so  with  my  father, 
and  of  course,  the  misfortune  was  entailed  on  me. 

The  disturbance  which  took  place  at  Boston,  wa3 
at  first  considered  only  as  a riot ; but  it  shortly  began 
to  assume  a more  formidable  aspect.  The  insurgents 
were  soon  embodied  throughout  all  the  Colonies, 
and  the  insurrection  became  general.  Between  them 
and  the  loyal  party,  no  neutrality  was  allowed,  and 
every  man  was  finally  under  the  necessity  of  joining 
one  side  or  the  other.  For  some  time,  indeed, 
my  father  strove  to  avoid  taking  an  active  part,  but 
lie  was  soon  convinced  that  this  was  totally  impossi- 
ble. Mary  of  his  early  friends  had  embraced  the 
cause  of  the  revolutionists,  and  were  very  anxious  that 
he  should  join  their  party.  To  excite  him  to  this,  several 
advantageous  offers  were  made  to  him,  and  when  this 
expedient  failed,  threats  were  resorted  to.  Exer- 
cising the  right  which  belongs  to  every  man  in  politics. 
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as  well  as  in  religion,  I mean,  * the  right  of  private 
judgement, ’ he,  in  conjunction,  with  a number  of  his 
neighbours,  enrolled  himself  in  a corps  of  volunteers, 
for  the  joint  purpose  of  defending  private  property 
and  supporting  the  royal  cause.  The  iron  hand  of 
War  was  now  stretched  out,  and  unrelenting  cruelty 
had  taken  possession  of  the  hearts  of  those  persons 
towards  each  other,  who  were  formerly  united  by  the 
ties  of  neighbourly  affection;  consequently  a band  of 
enraged  incendiaries,  about  150  in  number,  mostly 
black  slaves  belonging  to  the  neighbouring  planters,  no 
doubt,  excited  by  their  masters,  attacked  my  father’s 
house  in  his  absence,  plundered  it  of  every  valuable 
article,  and  finally  burned  it  to  the  ground.  From 
this  alarming  catastrophe,  my  mother  and  a few 
domestics  narrowly  escaped,  and  w-ere  obliged  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  neighbouring  woods,  where  they  were 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  during  a 
severe  winter  night.  It  would  indeed  be  painful  to 
me  to  enter  minutely  into  the  sufferings  of  my  parents 
at  this  eventful  period.  Suffice  it  to  say  they  were 
stript  of  their  all,  and  were  left  destitute  and  for- 
lorn. 

Down  to  the  period  of  which  I am  now  speaking, 
no  political  question  had  ever  given  rise  to  more  con- 
troversy than  the  American  War.  It  is  not  my 
business  to  enter  into  a discussion  of  the  subject ; 
all  that  remains  necessary  lor  me  to  say,  is  a word  or 
two  in  relation  to  my  father's  political  conduct.  That 
man  who  would  not  rejoice  in  being  able  to  speak 
well  of  a departed  parent,  is  not  entitled  to  the  name 
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of  man,  and  cannot  be  characterised  by  the  feelings 
common  to  our  nature.  It  affords  me  then  a great  de- 
gree of  pleasure,  to  reflect  that  my  father  must  have 
acted  throughout  from  principle.  On  this  point,  I am 
perfectly  satisfied  when  1 consider  him  rejecting  emo- 
lument, despising  threats,  volunteering  in  the  royal 
cause,  forsaking  his  own  home,  and  thereby  leaving  his 
family  and  property  exposed,  braving  every  danger, 
serving  during  five  campaigns,  and  continuing  active 
in  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  as  long  as  he  could 
be  useful  to  it, 

t 

Being  attached  to  that  part  of  the  army,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  when  that  gallant  general  was  compelled  to 
surrender  to  a superior  force.  His  health  during  these 
disasters  was  much  impaired  ; and  on  being  liberated, 
he  now  thought  of  returning  to  Europe,  in  hopes  that 
the  air  of  his  native  country,  would  restore  him  to  his 
wonted  state  of;  health  and  vigour. 

My  mother  was  now  residing  near  New- York, 
in  the  house  ot  a fiiend,  and  thither  he  directed  Ins 
steps.  There  he  abode  for  a year,  and  found 
Ins  health  so  much  improved,  that  lie  determined  to 
lose  no  more  time  in  America,  and  so  prepared  to 
re-cross  the  Atlantic — 

‘ And  anxious  to  review  his  native  shore, 

‘ Uptn  the  roaring  waves  embarked  once  more/ 
Bound  for  Liverpool,  under  the  guidance  of 
Captain  Smith,  the  vessel  set  sail,  and  my  parents  bid 
a final  adieu  to  the  shores  of  Columbia  ; what  his 
feelings  were  at  this  crisis,  it  would  be  difficult  to  des- 
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tribe.  Separated  from  that  country  in  which  his  best 
hopes  centered,  cut  off  from  the  enjoyment  of  his  legal 
possessions,  without  a probability  of  ever  regaining 
them,  impaired, in  his  constitution,  and  crossed  in  all  his 
former  prospects,  we  may  view  him  mourning  over 
his  misfortunes,  and  devising  plans  for  his  future  ex- 
ertions. It  is  true,  he  might  have  consoled  himself  with 
the  pleasing  reflection  that  he  was  now  about  to  re- 
visit his  native  land,  to  meet  with  his  nearest  relations, 
and  best  friends,  and  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  the  place  of  his  nativity*  in  peace  and  safety; 
but  how  vain  and  transient  are  the  hopes  of  mortal  man ! 
All  his  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears,  anxious 
cares,  and  premature  plans,  were  shortly  to  terminate 
with  him,  and  I was  to  be  left  at  four  years  of  ace 
destitute  of  a father.  They  had  scarcely  lost  sight  of 
land  when  his  disease  returned  with  encreased  violence, 
and  1 2 days  after  the  vessel  left  New-York,  he  expired. 
The  reader  will  not  consider  my  situation  as  deplora- 
ble, while  he  thinks  that  still  I had  a mother  to 
take  care  of  me  and  to  assist  rne  in  my  childish  years. 
True!  I had  a mother,  and  a mother  who  survived 
my  father  ; but  it  was  only  for  20  minutes ! for  she 
being  in  the  last  stage  of  pregnancy,  the  alarm  occa- 
sioned by  his  death  brought  on  premature  labour  and 
terminated  her  existence.  Thus  on  a sudden  I lost 
both  father  and  mother, — saw  them  se^ed  up  in  the 
same  hammock  and  committed  to  a watery  grave. 

Here  my  misfortunes  did  not  enu.  I was 
seized  by  the  small  pox,  and  or  want  of  a mother's 
care  and  proper  medical  aid,  this  most  loathsome  dis- 
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ease  deprived  me  of  my  sight.  After  a long  and 
dangerous  voyage,  it  being  a hurricane  almost  all  the 
time,  the  Captain  was  obliged  to  put  into  Belfast 
harbour  as  the  ship  had  suffered  much  in  her  mast, 
rigging,  &c.  and  as  they  crew  were  nearly  exhausted. 

When  we  arrived  there,  I had  not  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  my  late  illness,  the  symptoms  of  which, 
were  at  one  period  so  violent  as  to  threaten  my  dis- 
solution. Happy  indeed  would  it  have  been  for  me 
had  I then  terminated  my  existence.  I would  have  es- 
caped many  of  the  severe  trials  and  afflictions  through 
which  I have  waded  in  this  uncertain  life.  To  make 
me  the  more  comfortable,  I was  sent  immediately  to 
Belfast.  The  following  circumstance  is  still  fresh  in 

my  recollection. The  vessel  was  four  miles  from 

town,  and  on6  of  the  seamen  -who  had  been  my  nurse 
frem  the  time  of  my  mother’s  death,  and  who,  during 
the  passage  rendered  me  ail  the  assistance  which  his 
situ  tion  afforded,  kept  me  on  his  knee  in  the 
boat,  and  this  kind-hearted  individual  administered 
the  only  cordial  he  possessed,  which  was  rum  and 
water.  Whether  this  agreed  with  my  exhausted  state 
or  not,  I cannot  say ; but  it  is  well  known  that  rum 
on  all  occasions  is  the  British  seaman’s  favourite 
medicine. 

There  was  no  time  lost  by  Captain  Smith  in  ap- 
plying to  the  Church- Warden,  in  my  behalf,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  me  from  becoming  a charge  to  the 
parish,  he  deposited  in  bis  han  s a sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  pay  the  expence  of  supporting,  me  for  five 
years.  I was  soon  provided  with  a nurse,  and  the 
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good  Captain  promised  to  write  by  every  opportunity 
concerning  me. 

The  ship  being  now  completely  repaired,  the 
benevolent  Captain  and  kind  hearted  crew  left  me  in 
Belfast  a total  stranger.  No  one  knew  me,  nor  had 
ever  heard  any  thing  of  my  family.  My  situation  at 
this  time  was  truly  pitiable,  as  I was  deprived  of  my 
parents  at  the  time  I most  required  their  care. 
Still,  ho  vvever,  I was  under  the  protection  of  a merci- 
ful Providence,  * who  can  temper  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb.’  In  his  word  he  has  promised  to  be  a 
father  to  the  fatherless,  and  to  me  this  gracious  saying 
has  certainly  been  fulfilled.  Many  of  the  first  families 
in  the  province  I can  rank  among  my  kindest  friends, 
and  to  nothing  can  I attribute  this  but  to  the  influence 
of  his  providence,  who  inclines  the  hearts  of  men  to 
that  which  is  pleasing  in  his  sight. 

My  nurse  was  a good  natured  old  woman,  and 
the  anxiety  which  she  shewed  for  my  recovery  was 
much  greater  than  could  be  expected  from  a stranger. 
— Night  after  night  she  sat  by  me,  attended  to 
my  calls,  and  administered  to  my  wants  with  ali  that 
maternal  tenderness  which  a fond  mother  manifests 
to  the  child  of  her  bosom.  The  prayers  which  she 
offered  up  in  my  behalf,  and  the  tear  of  sympathy 
which  stole  down  her  aged  cheek  bespoke  a heart 
that  could  feel  for  the  miseries  of  a fellow- creature. 
Contrary  to  all  expectations  I recovered,  and  in  the 
course  of  a ew  months  was  able  to  grope  mv  way 
through  the  house,  alone.  Shortly  after  this  my  right 
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eye  was  couched  by  the  late  Surgeon  Wilson,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  operation,  I could  soon  discern  the 
surrounding  objects  and  their  various  colours.  This 
was  certainly  a great  mercy,  for  though  the  en- 
joyment did  not  continue  long,  yet,  the  recollec- 
tion of  it  affords  me  pleasure,  even  to  the  present  day. 

One  day,  when  about  seven  years  of  age,  as  I 
crossed  the  street  I was  attacked  and  dreadfully 
mangled  by  an  ill-natured  cow.  This  accident  nearly 
cost  me  my  life,  and  deprived  me  of  that  sight  which 
was  in  a great  degree  restored,  and  which  I have 
never  since  enjoyed.  Thus  it  was  the  will  of  Providence 
to  baffle  the  efforts  of  human  ingenuity,  and  to  doom 
me  to  perpetual  blindness  ; and  this  reflection  en- 
ables me  to  bear  my  misfortune  without  repining.  A 
few  years  after  this  event  my  foster  mother  died,  and 
again  I was  left  forlorn  and  w ithout  a friend.  In  this 
precarious  state,  the  only  means  I had  of  obtaining 
subsistence  were  apparently  ill-suited  to  my  situation. 
The  reader  may  perhaps  smile  w hen  I inform  him  that 
at  this  time  . I w’as  considered  by  many  as  a man  of 
letters,  and  that  I earned  my  bread  in  consequence  of 
my  practical  engagements  in  relation  to  them.  This 
indeed  was  the  case ; for  I wras  employed  to  carry 
letters  to  and  from  the  offices  of  the  different  mer- 
chants in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  My  punctua- 
lity and  dispatch  in  this  respect  were  much  in  my 
favour,  so  that  I was  generally  employed  in  preference 
to  those  who  enjoyed  the  use  of  all  their  senses.  In 
the  course  of  time  my  sphere  was  enlarged,  and  often 
on  important  business,  I have  borne  dispatches  to  the 
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distance  of  thirty  m forty  miles.  This  was  certainly 
not  a little  extraordinary  in  a place  where  the  con- 
fusion and  bustle  of  business  subjected  me  to  many 
dangers. 

Being  advised  to  attempt  the  study  of  music,  I 
made  an  almost  fruitless  effort  as  I had  no  person  to 
instruct  me  ; but  although  I could  only  scrape  a few 
tunes  which  I had  learned  merely  by  ear,  this  did  not 
prevent  me  from  being  called  on  occasionally  to  of- 
ficiate at  dances.  It  could  not  in  truth,  be  said  to  me 
then  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 

* Old  Orpheous  played  so  well  he  moved  old  nick, 

‘ But  thou  movest  nothing  but  thy  fiddle-stick.’ 

For  no  matter  how  despicable  the  musician  or 
insignificant  his  instrument,  the  sound  operates  like  an 
invisible  charm,  elevates  the  passions  of  the  lower 
orders,  makes  them  shake  their  grief  and  their  care 
olfat  their  heels,  and  moving  on  the  light  ‘fantastic 
toe,’  causes  them  to  forget  the  bitterness  of  the  past, 
and  prevents  them  from  brooding  over  the  prospect  of 
future  evils. — 

‘ And  happy,  though  my  harsh  touch,  falt’ring  still. 
But  mock’d  all  time  and  marr’d  the  dancer's  skill  ; 
Yet,  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power 
And  dance  forgetful  of  the  noon-tide  hour.' 

I soon  found  in  consequence  of  this  avoca- 
tion that  I was  exposed  to  numerous  vices.  I was 
obliged  to  associate  with  the  dregs  of  society,  to  witness 
many  scenes  of  folly  and  great  wickedness,  to  stay  out 
;ate  at  night,  and  thus  expose,  myself  to  dangers  of 
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different  kinds.  As  my  feelings  were  continually  at 
variance  with  this  occupation,  which  I adopted  more 
from  necessity  than  choice,  I soon  gave  it  up  and 
composed  a farewell  address  to  my  fiddle,  of  which 
the  following  couplet  is  a sufficient  specimen. 

Long  time  I strove  to  scrape  life  out  of  tharm, 
Which  tired  my  patience  as  it  tired  my  arm. 

The  family  in  which  I lived  was  both  poor  and 
illiterate.  Not  one  among  them  could  spell  their  own 
name,  and  hence  I w as  a considerable  time  before  I 
acquired  any  taste  for  know  ledge  : but  although,  they 
were  by  no  means  attentive  to  any  duty  of  a religious 
kind,  being  rather  given  to  swearing,  drinking, 
gaming,  &c.  yet,  they  wrere  strictly  honest  in  their 
dealings,  and  would  not  defraud  on  any  account 
whatever.  They  were  generous  and  humane  to  all 
who  required  their  help — 

* And  to  the  houseless  child  of  w'ant. 

Their  door  was  open  still ; 

And  though  their  portion  was  but  scant. 

They  gave  it  with  good  will,’ 

I present  these  circumstances  to  the  reader,  that 
he  ma)  know  the  kind  of  society  in  which  1 mingled 
during  the  first  fifteen  years  of’ my  life.  It  cannot  be 
imagined  that  much  information  could  he  derived 

from  such  a source  as  this. 

About  this  time  i began  to  pay  some  attention 
to  hooks  ; hui  my  first  course  of  reading  was  indeed, 
of  a very  indifferent  description.  I was  obliged 
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to  listen  to  what  was  most  convenient ; .however, 
1 made  the  best  of  what  I heard,  and  in  a 
short  time,  in  conjunction  with  a boy  of  r»y  own  age, 
who  read  to  me,  I was  master  of  the  principal  circum- 
stances in  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  Valentine  and  Orson, 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  Gulliver’s  Travels.  The  sub- 
ject matter  of  these  formed  my  taste,  w.  s swallowed 
with  avidity,  and  inspired  me  with  a degree  of  en- 
thusiasm, which  awakes  even  at  the  present  day,  on 
heaving  a new  and  interesting  work  read.  These 
however,  were  soon  laid  aside  for  Novels  and  Ro- 
mances, several  hundred  volumes  of  which  I procured 
and  got  read  in  the  course  of  three  years  ; but  although 
there  are  few  passages  out  of  all  I heard  then  which  I 
think  worth  a place  in  my  recollection  now  ; yet,  at 
that  time  I was  well  acquainted  with  the  most  interest- 
ing characters  and  events  contained  in  these  works. 
My  present  dislike  to  this  kind  of  reading,  I do 
not  entertain  without  reason.  For,  first  a great 
deal  of  precious  time  is  thereby  spent  that  might  be 
more  usefully  employed.  Second  the  judgement  is 
/ left  without  exercise  while  the  passions  are  inflamed. 
And  third,  those  who  are  much  in  the  habit  of  Novel- 
reading, have  seldom  a taste  for  books  cf  any  other 
kind  ; and  hence  their  judgements  of  men  and  things 
must  differ  as  far  from  his  w’ho  has  seen  the  world, 
as  the  most  of  Novels  differ  from  real  life. — I am 
well  aware  that  some  of  them  are  vvell  written,  and 
display  ability  in  the  Author,  have  the  circumstances 
well  disposed,  the  characters  ably  delineated,  and  the 
effect  preserved  till  the  final  close  of  the  last  scene. 
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which  generally  proves  interesting  and  affecting. 
But  to  whac  does  all  this  tend?  (except  in  recording 
the  customs  and  manners  of  the  times  which  they  re- 
present,) only  to  mislead  the  imagination,  to  foster  a 
morbid  sensibility  to  fictitious  woe,  and  a romantic  ad- 
miration of  ideal  and  unattainable  perfection,  without 
strengthening  the  judgement,  cultivating  active  be- 
nevolence, or  a just  appreciation  of  real  worth.  In  con- 
trasting the  characters  of  Tom  J ones,  and  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  with  those  of  the  Duke  of  Sully  and  Lord 
Clarendon,  we  observe  a striking  difference  between 
the  real  and  fictitious  personages : yet,  the  mere 
Novel  reader  is  neither  improved  nor  amused  in 
reading  the  lives  of  these  illustrious  characters,  while 
the  tear  of  sympathy  steals  down  his  cheek  as  he 
pores  over  the  imaginary  sufferings  of  his  heroes  and 
heroines.  There  are,  I know,  many  novels  to  which 
the  above  observations  do  not  apply,  particularly  some 
of  modern  date,  which  are  very  superior  to  those, 
abovementioned,  but  still  the  best,  even  of' these, 
present  overcharged  pictures  of  real  life,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  fascinating,  they  indispose  the 
mind  to  mote  serious  reading... ...Rut  to  return. 

I now  engaged  with  Mr.  Gordon,  Editor  of  the 
Belfast  News-letter,  to  deliver  the  papers  to  subscribers 
on  the  flays  of  publication.  Half  a dozen  of  papers 
and  two  shillings  per  week  were  my  wages  in  this 
service. — 'I  he  papers  I hired  to  tradesmen  at  a half- 
penny an  hour,  and  when  the  time  allotted  to  the  first 
set  of  customers  was  expired,  it  afforded  me  an  agreea- 
ble exercise  to  collect  and  distribute  them  to  others. 

b 
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While  in  this  employment  I had  sometimes  occasion 
to  go  four  or  five  miles  into  the  country  ; but  having 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood, and  being  well  acquainted  with  every  gentle- 
man's seat  in  the  vicinity  of  Belfast,  however  re- 
motely situated  from  the  public  road,  I was  able  to 
execute  my  business  with  exactness  and  dispatch. 

At  this  time  the  French  Revolution  gave  a sudden 
turn  to  the  posture  of  affairs  in  Europe,  and  every 
mail  which  arrived,  brought  an  account  of  some  im- 
portant change  in  the  political  state  of  that  unhappy 
country.  All  the  powers  on  the  Continent  now  armed 
Against  France,  and  She  on  her  part  received  them 
with  a firmness  which  reflected  honour  upon  her  arms. 
The  public  mind  at  this  period  was  much  agitated, 
and  the  wisest  politicians  of  the  dav  were  filled  with 
alarm,  and  dreaded  the  consequences  which  were 
likely  to  result  from  a revolution  that  threatened  every 
government  in  Europe  with  a total  overthrow.  For 
my  part  I had  little  to  lose  as  an  individual,  and  the 
only  concern  l felt,  was  for  the  safety  of  my  country. 
Politics,  therefore  became  my  favourite  study,  and  I 
soon  got  acquainted  with  the  passing  news  of  the 
day.  It  was  now  1 was  able  to  appreciate  the  plea- 
sures of  memory  in  a superior  degree.  1 knew  the 
names,  stations,  and  Admirals,  of  almost  all  the  ships 
in  the  Navy, and  was  alsoacquamted,  with  the  number, 
facing,  and  name  of  every  regiment  in  the  Army,  ac- 
cording to  the  respective  towns,  cities,  or  shires  from 
which  they  were  raised.  I served  of  course,  as  an 
Army  and  Navy  list,  for  the  poor  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood,  who  had  relations  in  either  of  these  departments, 
and  was  capable  of  informing  them  of  ah  general 
news. 

The  following  anecdote  shows  the  powers  of  my 
memory  at  that  period.  Being  invited  by  a friend  to 
spend  an  evening  at  his  house,  1 had  scarcely  sat 
down  when  three  gentlemen  entered.  The  conversa- 
tion turning  on  the  news  of  the  day,  I was  requested 
by  my  friend  to  repeat  the  names  of  as  many  of  the 
ships  of  the  British  Navy  as  1 could  recollect,  telling 
me  that  he  had  a particular  reason  for  making  the  re- 
quest.— I commenced,  and  my  friend  marked  them 
down  as  I went  along,  until  I repeated  6^0,  when  he 
stopped  me,  saying  I had  gone  far  enough.  The  cause 
of  the  request  was  then  explained.  One  of  the  gentle- 
men had  wagered  a supper  that  I could  not  mention 
500,  he,  however,  expressed  himself  much  pleased  at 
his  loss,  having  been,  as  he  acknowledged  highly 
entertained  by  the  experiment. 

Although  at  this  time,  I had  little  relish  for  any 
other  kind  of  reading  but  newspapers  and  novels,  yet, 
1 was  not  w holy  insensible  to  the  charms  of  poetry. 
I amused  myself  with  making  verses  at  intervals,  but 
never  could  produce  any  thing  in  that  way  which 
pleased  myself.  My  acquaintances,  particularly  the 
young  people,  gave  me  sufficient  employment  in 
composing  Epigrams,  Love  Songs,  Epistles,  and  A- 
crostics,  in  praise  of  their  sweet-hearts.  Many  of  those 
juvenile  productions  are  still  extant,  ami  though 
miserable  in  themselves,  continue  to  find  admirers  a- 
mong  the  classes  for  whom  they  were  composed. 
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The  first  of  my  productions  which  met  the 
public  eye  was  ‘An  Elegy  on  the  death  of  an  unfortu- 
nate female.’  This  poor  maniac  was  known  tor  more 
than  29  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  by  the 
appellation  of  Mad  Mary.  Site  was  found  dead  in 
the  ruins  of  an  old  house,  where  she  had  taken  refuge 
during  a- stormy  winter  night.  Tins  little  piece  being 
much  noticed,  on  account  of  the  subject  having  excited 
a general  interest,  1 was  advised  to  collect  my  best 
productions,  and  give  them  to  the  public.  Encouraged 
by  the  patronage  of  a few  generous  individuals,  I set 
about  the  w ork  wliich  in  a few  months  made  its  ap- 
pearance. and  here  insert  a quotation  from  one  of  the 
poems  ‘ An  Ode  to  friendship.’ — 

‘ To  heal  each  woe’s  thy  kind  emplo3r, 

To  wake  tile  cheerless  heart  to  joy,- 
And  tell  of  coming  bliss  ; 

Gently  to  wipe  the  tears  that  flow. 

To  lift  the  load  of  heart-felt  woe: 

That  sinks  to  deep  distress.' 

On  the  above  stanzas  the  reader  is  left  to  com- 
ment as  he  thinks  proper.  Composed  when  1 was: 
but  seventeen  years  of  age,  destitute"  of  sight,  of 
learning,  and  even  of  an  intelligent  friend,  who  Could' 
correct  my  compositions;  they  must  of  course  stand1 
very  low  in  the  scale  of  merit.  Still  however,  they’ 
were  of  service  to  me,  and  1 found  the  public  rather 
disposed  to  pity,  than  to  censure  an  humble  individual’ 
so  far  beneath  the  notice  of  the  critic. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  who  succeeded  Earl  Camden  in* 
the  vice-royalty  oflreland,.  in  making  the  tour  of  that 
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kingdom  in  1799>  arrived  at  Belfast. — This  appearing 
a Uvourable  opportunity,  I was  determined  tu  petition 
his  excellency  in  relation  to  the  losses  of  my  family 
in  America.  A petition  was  accordingly  drawn  up, 
stating  my  father’s  possessions  in  that  country,  his 
services  in  the  army,  and  his  death  on  his  passage 
returning  to  Europe,  as  already  related.  Thi&  petition 
I put  into  the  hands  of  the  late  George  Joy,  Esqi\ 
who  kindly  offered  to  present  it,  bidding  me  to  call  on 
him  the  next  day.  J did  so,  but  to  my  utter  disap- 
pointment, I found  that  Mr,  Joy  on  dressing  for 
dinner  the  preceding  evening,  hail  unfortunately  for- 
gotten my  petition  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat  which  he 
had  worn  in  the  morning disappointed  in  this 
quarter,  I resolved  on  following  bis  Lordship  to 
Annadale,  the  seat  of  the  late  Honourable  Chichester 
Skeffington,  as  he  had  left  Belfast  for  that  place,  at 
Seven  o’Clopk  in  the  morning.  I did  so,  and  again  I 
was  fated  to  feel  the  bitter  pang  of  disappointment, 
for  on  arriving  at  Armadale,  I was  informed  that  his 
excellency  had  a few  hours  before  left  that  for  Dublin. 
Thus  terminated  the  only  hope  I ever  had  of  obtain- 
ing an  independence  j but  as  there  was  no  use  in  re- 
pining, I endeavoured  tp  submit  to  the  disappointment 
with  resignation. 

At  thi*  time  I now  turned  my  attention'  tq  a new 
occupation,  and  fixed  on  that  of  a dealer ; fur  this 
purpose  J borrowed  a fevy  pounds  from  a friend,,  with 
which  I purchased  a of  6ueh  h^rdwfire  articles 
gs  might  suit  the  country  people. 

f Being  at  the  bottom  of  fortune’s  wh^elj  fYC*y 
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new  revolution  might  raise  me,  but  could  not  possibly' 
depress  me  further and  hence  1 commenced  my  pe- 
regrinations in  the  Country.  While  employed  in  this' 
way  I had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  w ith  a Variety 
of  characters,  and  of  mingling  in  different  societies. 
It  is  but  justice  here  to  remark  that  among  the 
peasantry  of  Ulster,'  I have  met  With  many  indivi- 
duals, whose  good  nature,  benevolent  dispositions,1 
and  kind  hospitality,  are  not  only  an  honour  to  their 
country,  but  even  to  human  nature.  In  the  County 
of  Antrim  I remember  being  acquainted  with  an  old 
farmer  who  invited  me  often  to  his  house  While  in? 
the  neighbourhood  I generally  iibod'e  w ith  him  during1 
Saturday  night  and  Sunday.  His  family  were  good  na- 
tured  enough  to  read  to  me,  and  as  f generally  carried  a 
small  edition  of  Milton,  Young,  and  T hompson  along 
with  me,  I was  never  at  a loss  for  an  author  tomy  mind. 

Although  many  of  the  country  people  have  a re- 
lish for  poetry,  yet  few  of  them  properly  understand  it, 
and  do  not  in  general  consider  any  thing  deserving 
of  the  name  but  what  rhymes  ; hence  they  are  apt  to 
read  blank  verse  in  such  a manner  as  to  convert  it 

j 

into  the  dullest  prose,  of  which  the  following  example 

is  an  instance. My  old  host  already  mentioned, 

having  returned  from  sermon  one  Sunday  evening, 
asked  me  if  I had  a desire  to  hear  him  read  as  I had 
often  heard  the  rest  of  the  family.  1 thanked  him  for 
his  kindness,  and  determined  to  listen  with  attention. 
He  soon  produced  two  volumes,  and  sitting  down  he 
read  the  title  page  of  the  first  he  opened  as  follows, 
* An  Easy  on  Christmas,  by  Alexander  Pope/  At 
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this  I could  not  help  smiling,  as  I understood  it  to  be 
the  celebrated  Essay  on  Criticism  which  he  had  in  his 
hands.  This  Volume,  however,  he  laid  aside  imme- 
diately, saying,  « this  is  not  fit  to  be  read  on  Sunday 
night,’  and  so  he  opened  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost, 
which  he  remarked,  * was  an  Orthodox  Book,'  a’iid  so 
he  proceeded  to  instruct  me  by  reading.  This  indeed; 
foul'd  have  been  a difficult  task  at  the  instant;  for 
his  opinion  of  the  book  connected  W ith  his  manner  of 
feeding  it,  operated  so  powerfully  on  my  risible 
feelings,  that  I cquld  scarcely  contain  myself.  He 
understood  it  as  matter  of  fact  destitute  of  all  fiction' 
and  read  it  as  a dull  narrative,  with  a'  drawling  voice,' 
and  sing-song  tone  that  might  have  served  a parish 
Clerk  as  a proper  key  for  raising  \e  tune  of  Elgin  of 
Martyrs  to  a large  congregation.  1 was  glad  howe- 
ever,  when  he  made  an  end,  for  had  any  additional 
circumstance  been  thrown  into  the  scale;  1 rnighf 
have  forfeited  the  good  old  man’s  favour  by  ah  open’ 
display  of  my  feelings. 

While  vending  my  hardware  through  the  country 
I found  this  occupation  ill-suited  my  circumstances; 
and  that  I was  exposed  to  many  inconveniences,  and 
experienced  much  fatigue  and  distress,  both  in  body 
and  mind.  The  want  of  sight  made  it  difficult  for  me 
to  steer  my  course  aright,  and  I was  often  exposed 
both  to  hardships  and  danger.  Many  a time  I have 
heard  the  thunder  roll  over  my  head,  and  felt  the 
teeming  rain  drench  me  from  neck  to  heel,  while  I have 
unknowingly  passed  by  a place  of  shelter,  or  stood 
like  a statue,  not  knowing  which  hand  to  turn  to,  with- 
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in  a few  paces  of  a house.  Still  however,  while  re- 
flecting on  all  these  circumstances,  and  contrasting 
the  sympathy  which  1 was  sure  to  meet  with  after  my 
sufferings,  [ have  been  often  led  to  conclude  that  the 
balance  was  in  my  favour,  when  compared  with  those 
whose  circumstances  were  more  comfortable,  and  who 
enjoyed  the  use  of  every  sense ; so  as  there  is  no 
rose  without  its  thorn,  neither  is  there  any  state 
without  its  comforts. — While  travelling,  I was  in  little 
danger  from  horses  and  carriages  in  motion,  as  their 
noise  warned  me  of  their  approach  ; hence,  if  I was 
injured  it  was  generally  from  something  at  rest.  It 
may  be  imagined  however,  that  I was  not  exposed  to 
any  harm  whatever,  in  the  day-time,  nor  will  it  bo 
supposed  that  any  person  could  be  so  cruel  as  inten- 
tionally to  injure  a blind  man  ; but  I have  suffered  re- 
peatedly from  the  intemperance  of  some,  and  the 
brutality  of  others,  and  had  1 trusied  entirely  to  the 
good  nature  of  the  multitude,  I might  have  been 
ridden  down  oftener  than  the  humane  mind  would  bo 
willing  to  suppose,  of  which  the  following  example 
is  a proof. 

One  day  in  the  middle  of  winter  as  I travelled 
from  Coothill  to  Rockcurry  on  a very  deep  ruad,  l 
beard  a horse  coming  up  behind  me  at  a very  smart 
pace.  I turned  round  immediately  to  give  the 
rider  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  I was  blind,  as  I 
could  not  get  out  of  hia  way  for  mud  that  was  ga* 
thered  on  each  6ide  of  the  road,  I had  no  idea  what* 
ever,  but  that  he  would  pas*  without  injuring  me  j 

but  in  this  I was  much  mistaken,  He  ruvie  so  close 
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to  me  that  his  knee  projected  me  forcibly  on  my  side 
into  the  dirt,  and  as  I happened  to  fall  on  a cairn  of 
stonpsr  I was  much  hurt.  This  unfeeling  man  rode 
on  and  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  my  situation* 
When  I recoverevl  from  the  fright  Occasioned  bv  my 
fall,  f called  out,  ‘ Sir  I am  at  a loss  to  know  whether 
you  or  your  horse  has  most  manners/  upon  which  he 
stopped,  rode  up  to  me,  and  told  me  that  they  both 
had  manners,  and  asked  me  if  I knew  to  whom  I was 
speaking ; 1 do  you  not  know  said  he,  that  1 am  a 

gentleman,  you  insolent  fellow/  he  then  caught  me  by 
the  handkerchief  and  threatened  to  put  me  in  the 
stocks.  To  this  I replied,  that  I had  committed  n<5 
crime  ; he  continued  however,  to  drag  tne  along  by 
the  side  of  his  horse,  until  he  tore  my  shirt,  and  after 
proceeding  in  this  manner  for  more  than  a mile,  per- 
ceiving a man  pursuing  his  rural  occupation,  he  called 
him  to  his  assistance  The  man  came  up  and  in- 
qu  red  v'hat  was  the  matter?  1 want  you  said  this 
imperious  gentleman,  to  take  this  fellow  to  Lord  C — , 
and  have  him  put  in  the  stocks.  I expost  ulated  with 
him  on  his  ungentleman-hke  conduct,  reminding  him 
that  so  far  from  having  injured  him,  it  was  he  who 
without  provocation  had  injured  me,  and  was  adding 
insult  to  injury  ; buf  it  was  in  vain  that  1 remonstra- 
ted, and  pleaded  mv  blindness ; argument  and  en- 
treaty were  alike  ineffectual,  until  a person  coming  up 
interferred  in  my  behalf,  and  besought  him  to  let  me 
go.  To  this  he  consented  on  corditionthat  I should  beg 
his  pardon,  but  to  these  terms  I neither  could  nor 
Would  consent,  as  1 had  not  offended  nor  done  any  thing 
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to  merit  such  treatment.  Finding  at  last  that  he  could 
not  make  any  thing  of  me,  he  rode  off,  leaving  me  in 
the  hands  of  the  person  whom  he  had  first  called  to 
his  assistance,  ordering  him  to  bring  me  on.  After  the 
gentleman  had  left  me  I enquired  his  name,  but  the 
only  information  I could  obtain,  was,  that  he  was  a 
gentleman,  who,  if  he  had  been  sober  would  have  been 
sorry  to  injure  me.’  The  poor  man  put  me  on  my 
way,  and  I proceeded  on  my  journey  without  farther 
interruption. 

In  the  early  part  of  my  life,  I prided  myself  much 
on  rav  activity  as  a pedestrian.  I have  frequently 
travelled  through  a part  of  the  country  with  which  I 
was  totally  unacquainted,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles 
in  a day  ; but  this  was  only  in  case  of  emergency,  for 
my  usual  rate  was  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  per  day ; 
this  however,  is  too  much  for  a person  in  my  situa- 
tion, for  supposing  a blind  man  sets  out  to  travel  on 
foot  alone,  to  a distance  of  twenty  miles,  he  will  ex- 
perience much  more  fatigue,  and  go  over  more  ground 
than  he  who  has  his  sight  will  do  in  a journey  twice 
that  length.  This  is  evident  from  the  zig-iag  manner 
in  which  he  traverses  the  road,  and  as  Hammond  says 
in  his  description  of  the  drunken  man  staggering 
home,  ‘ from  the  serpentine  manner  in  which  he  goes, 
he  makes  as  much  of  a mile  as  possible.’  In  the 
summer  time  the  blind  man  is  subject  to  shock  hie 
whole  frame  by  trampling  in  the  cart  ruts  that  are 
dried  upon  the  road,  and  in  winter  he  travels  through 
thick  and  thin,  as  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  choose 
his  steps,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  water  is 
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collected  into  puddles  on  the  road  which  he  cannot 
avoid,  and  hence,  in  walking  to  a distance  he  is  sure 
to  wet  both  his  feet  and  legs,  which  is  not  only  disa- 
greeable, but  frequently  injurious  to  his  health — at 
one  time  he  bruises  his  foot  agaiust  a stone,  at  another 
he  sprains  his  ankle,  and  frequently  when  stepping 
out  quickly  his  foot  comes  in  contact  with  something 
unexpectedly,  by  which  he  is  thrown  on  his  face— ■ 
thus  in  travelling  on  foot  he  labours  under  various 
disadvantages  unknown  to  those  who  are  blest  with 
the  sense  of  sight. 

The  above  accidents  however,  are  not  the  only 
misfortunes  connected  with  the  state  of  the  Blind  in 
walking  alone;  he  often  wanders  cut  of  his  direct  way, 
sometimes  into  fields,  and  sometimes  into  bye-paths, 
so  that  the  greater  i>art  of  the  day  may  be  spent  be- 
fore he  can  rectify  his  mistake.  Often  have  1 been 
in  this  predicament  myself,  and  frequently  have  1 sat 
a considerable  part  of  the  day,  listening  by  the  way- 
side  for  a passing  foot,  or  the  joyful  sound  of  the  hu- 
man voice,  and  sometimes  have  1 been  obliged  in  the 
evening,  to  retrace  the  ground  I had  gone  over  in  the 
morning,  and  thus  enelureel  much  fatigue  of  body  and 
mind  before  1 could  regain  the  road  from  which  I had 
wandered  ; how  different  then  is  my  situation  from 
his  who  has  his  sight?  From  the  impediments  which 
cause  me  so  much  pain  he  is  happily  exempt; 
while  he  pursues  his  journey  he  can  trace  the  various 
beauties  of  die  surrounding  scenery.  The  picturesque 
landscape,  the  spreading  oak,  the  flowing  brook,  the 
gloomy  cavern,  the  towering  mountain  that  Indus  its 
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blue  summit  in  the  clouds,  the  majestic  ocean  dashing 
on  the  * shelly  shore.'  and  the  vast  expansive  arch  of 
Heaven  bespangled  with  innumerable  stars,  have  all 
for  him  their  sespective  beauties,  and  fail  not  to  a- 
waken  pleasing  and  agreeable  sensations  ; but  to  the 
blind  these  pleasures  are  unknown,  the  charms  of 
Nature  are  concealed. under  an  impenetrable  veil,  and 
the  God  of  light,  has  placed  between  him,  and  silent, 
and  animated  nature,  an  insuperable  barrier. 

e When  to  the  breezy  upland  led, 

At  noon,  or  blushing  eve,  or  morn. 

He  hears  the  Red-breast  o’er  his  bead. 

While  round  him  breathes  the  scented  thorn  ; 

But  Oh  ! instead  of  Nature’s  face. 

Hills,  dales,  and  woods,  and  streams  combined  ; 

Instead  of  tints,  and  forms,  arul  grace, 

Night’s  blackest  mantle  shrouds  the  blind.' 

A blind  person  always  inclines  to  the  hand  in 
which  his  staff  is  carried,  and  this  often  has  a ten- 
dency to  lead  him  astray,  when  he  travels  on  a road 
with  which  he  is  unacquainted.  But  were  there  no 
danger  arising  from  this,  still  from  his  situation  he  is 
liable  to  imminent  dangers  on  his  way,  from  which 
nothing  can  preserve  him  but  an  all-directing  Provi- 
dence, and  tii is  I have  frequently  experienced. 

in  a cold  winter  evening  as  I travelled  to  Lis- 
burn, l happened  to  wander  from  the  direct  road  into 
a iane  which  led  immediately  to  the  Canal.  Uncon- 
tcious  of  the  danger  to  which  1 was  exposed,  1 was 
stepping  on  pretty  freely  when  my  attention  was  sud- 
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denly  arrested  by  a cry  of  1 stop,  stop !’  Of  the  first 
or  second  call  I took  no  notice,  as  I judged  some  other 
person  was  addressed ; but  at  the  third  warning  I stop* 
ped,  w hen  a woman  came  running  up  almost  breath- 
less, and  asked  me  where  I was  going,  I replied  t® 
Lisburn.  ‘ No,  said  she,  you  are  going  directly  to  the 
canal,  and  three  or  four  steps  more  would  have 
plunged  you  into  it.'  My  heart  glowed  with  thank- 
fulness to  the  all-wise  disposer  of  events,  and  to  the 
female,  who  was  made  the  instrument  of  my  preserva- 
tion. She  said,  ‘ she  happened  to  come  to  the  door 
to  throw  out  some  slops  when  she  saw  me  posting  on, 
and  thinking  from  my  manner  of  walking  that  I was 
intoxicated,  she  became  alarmed  for  my  safety,  as  a 
person  had  been  drowned  in  the  very  same  place,  not 
many  days  before.’ 

About  three  miles  from  Strabane,  at  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Clady,  there  is  a bridge  across  the  Finn.  I 
had  just  passed  along  it  on  my  way  to  Strabane,  when 
a man  enquired  if  I had  been  conducted  over  by  any 
person.  I replied,  in  the  negative.  r It  was  a fortu- 
nate circumstance,  then  indeed,  said  be,  that  you  kept 
to  the  left  side,  for  the  range  wall  is  broken  down  at 
the  right  side,  just  above  the  centre  arch,  and  the  river 
is  there  very  rapid,  and  the  bank  on  each  side  steep. 
Had  you  fallen  in,  you  must  have  been  inevitably 
lost.’ 

The  following  instance  of  Providential  preservation, 
is  still  more  singular  than  either  of  the  preceding. 
From  Ballymena,  I was  one  day  going  out  to  the  Rev. 

Robert  Stewarts.  At  the  end  of  the  town  the  road 
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divides,  and  one  branch  leads  to  Ballymoney,  and  the 
other  to  Br'oughshane.  In  the  forks,  an  old  viell  was 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  a pump.  It  being  one 
o’Clock  in  the  day,  the  workmen  were  all  at  dinner. 
I was  groping  about  with  my  staff  to  ascertain  the 
turn  of  the  road,  when  a man  bawled  out  to  me,  to 
stand  still  and  not  move  a single  step.  I did  so,  when  he 
came  forward  and  told  me  that  two  steps  more  would 
have  hurried  me  into  a well  80  feet  deep,  and  half  full 
of  water.  He  held  me  by  the  arm,  and  made  me  put 
forth  my  staff  to  feel,  and  be  convinced  of  my  danger; 
and  when  l found  that  I was  actually  not  more  than 
one  yard  from  the  edge,  the  blood  ran  cold  in  my 
veins. — I was  scarcely  able  to  stand  erect — 

“ And  every  limb  unstrung,  with  terror  shook.” 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  numerous  instances 
of  hair- breadth  escapes,  which  I have  experienced 
in  my  peregrinations  through  life. 

In  the  year  1800,  there  was  an  institution  es- 
tablished in  Belfast  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  those 
who  were  deprived  of  sight,  in  such  employments  as 
were  suited  to  their  unfortunate  situation  ; — this  was 
styled  * The  Asylum  for  the  Blind.”  As  it  is  of  in- 
finite importance  to  the  well-being  of  society,  that  all 
who  have  not  independent  fortunes,  should  be  enabled 
to  support  themselves  by  their  own  industry,  which 
the  blind  are  seldom  qualified  for,  owing  to  their  un- 
happy state,  and  the  want  of  a suitable  education  ; 
hence,  this  Asylum  promised  to  be  of  the  greatest 
utility.  I entered  on  the  books  of  the  institution  as 
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an  apprentice,  and  continued  in  it  until  within  a few 
months  of  its  dissolution.  When  I left  the  Asylum,  I 
proposed  working  on  my  own  account,  and  having  ac- 
quired a partial  knowledge  of  the  Upholstering 
business,  I was  soon  employed. — My  friends  exerted 
theniselves  on  this  occasion,  to  promote  my  interest, 
and  though  there  were  several  individuals  who  had 
learned  the  business  in  the  same  Asylum,  and  who 
could  work  better  than  me,  yet,  I generally  got  the 
preference.  Many  of  my  friends  went  so  far,  as  even 
to  contrive  work  for  me  for  which  they  had  not  im- 
mediate use,  merely  to  keep  me  employed.  Although, 
my  pecuniary  circumstances  were  not  much  improved, 
yet,  1 now  experienced  a greater  share  of  mental  hap- 
piness than  I had  ever  enjoyed  before.  I v/as  in  a 
situation  that  afforded  me  better  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge  than  I had  ever  possessed,  pre- 
vious to  this  time.  I met  with  much  friendship  from 
many  to  whom  I was  but  very  little  known,  and  when 
it  was  understood  that  I was  desirous  of  information, 
I generally  received  assistance  in  this  way,  even  where 
I could  not  expect  it ; either  the  lady  of  the  house  in 
which  I was  employed,  or  one  of  the  children  generally 
read  to  me  while  I was  at  work.  Thus,  I improved 
my  mind  while  labouring  for  my  support — time  glided, 
pleasantly  away  ; no  room  being  left  for  idle  specula- 
tions or  gloomy  forebodings. 

In  1803,  a number  of  young  men  formed  a read- 
ing society  in  Belfast,  and  although  they  were  all  me- 
chanics, yet,  they  were  also  men  of  taste,  and  some  of 
them  were  possessed  of  considerable  talents.  Into  this 
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society  I was  admitted  a member,  at  the  same  time, 
that  I was  kindly  exempted  from  the  expense  attend- 
ing its  regulations.  One  of  the  members  was  a man 
of  the  most  extraordinary  character  I had  ever  known; 
and  therefore,  I attached  myself  tohim.  To  good-nature 
he  united  an  original  genius,  a good  taste,  and  extreme 
sensibility ; and  had  an  early  education  been  his  lot, 
or  had  his  mind  been  sufficiently  expanded  by  study, 
he  would  have  become  an  ornament  to  society;  but  he 
was  totally  devoid  of  ambition,  and  never  had  a wish  to 
aspire  beyond  th^  rank  of  an  humble  mechanic.  This 
man  proposed  to  read  to  me,  if  I would  procure  books; 
our  stated  hours  for  this  employment  was  from 
nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  until  one  in  the  morning, 
in  the  winter  season,  and  from  seven  until  eleven  in 
summer.  When  I was  not  particularly  engaged,  I 
frequently  attended  him  at  other  intervals ; — at  break- 
fast he  had  half  an  hour  allotted  to  him,  at  dinner  a 
whole  hour.  Every  minute  of  this  was  filled  up,  for  he 
generally  read  to  me  betwen  every  cup  of  tea,  and  by 
this  means,  I committed  to  memory  a vast  collection 
of  pieces  both  in  prose  and  verse,  which  1 still  re- 
tain, and  which  has  been  until  the  present  hour,  a 
never  failing  source  of  amusement  to  me.  The  more 
1 heard  read  the  more  my  desire  for  knowledge  in- 
creased, while  I learned  at  the  same  time  that 

“ The  more  a man  knows,  he  finds  he  knows  the  less.” 

So  ardent  and  steaJy  was  my  desire  for  knowledge 
at  that  time,  that  I could  never  bear  to  be  absent  a 
single  night  from  my  friend,  and  often  when  working 
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in  the  country  where  I could  have  been  comfortably 
accommodated,  I have  travelled  three  or  four  miles  in 
a severe  winter  night  to  be  at  my  post  in  time. 
Pinched  with  cold,  and  drenched  with  rain,  I have 
many  a time  sat  down  and  listened  for  several  hours 
together,  to  the  writings  of  Plutarch,  Rollin,  or  Clar- 
endon. For  seven  or  eight  years  we  continued  this 
course  of  reading,  but  to  give  a catalogue  of  the  Au- 
thors we  perused  in  that  time  would  be  foreign  to  my 
present  purpose  ; suffice  it  to  say  that  every  book  in 
the  English  language  which  we  could  procure,  was 
read  with  avidity.  Ancient  and  modern  History, 
Poetry,  Biography,  Essays,  Magazines,  Voyages,  Tra- 
vels, &c.  were  among  our  studies. 

. I continued  occasionally,  to  compose  some  pieces 
of  Poetry  consisting  principally  of  Songs  Written 
on  the  wit  and  good  humour  that  prevailed  in  the 
club,  of  which  I was  a member,  with  a few  Prologues 
to  Plays,  that  were  performed  by  the  young  men  in  the 
neighbourhood,  for  charitable  purposes.  These  I 
collected  together  to  prepare  them  for  the  press,  but 
on  examination,  I found  they  had  many  faults,  which 
had  at  first  escaped  my  notice ; and  though  warmly 
urged  by  my  friends  to  give  them  to  the  public,  yet,  I 
was  so  well  convinced  they  were  destitute  of  merit, 
that  l committed  them  to  the  flames,  with  the  two  first 
acts  of  a Play  called  ‘The  Irish  Exile’s 'return.’ 

The  first  of  my  literary  acquaintances,  of  any  res- 
pectability, was  John  Lushj.ngton  Reilly,  Esq.  of 
Scarvagh  to  whose  family  I wras  warmly  recommended 
by  a lady  who  introduced  rae  as  a lover  and  com- 
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poser  of  Poetry.  In  this  gentleman’s  house  I was  em- 
ployed for  some  time, 'and  during  my  residence  there, 
I was  not  treated  as  a common  workman,  but  was 
highly  entertained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reilly,  who  had 
the  goodness  to  read  to  me  by  tur.ns,  whilst  I was  at 
work,  and  in  their  absence  a person  was  appointed  to 
supply  their  place ; here  there  was  a fine  library 
where  I first  met  with  Spencer's  Fairy  Queen.  When 
I left  home  I did  not  expect  to  remain  at  Scarvagh, 
longer  than  three  or  four  weeks  at  farthest,  but  such 
was  the  partiality  of  that  worthy  family  for  me, 
that  I was  detained  there  for  nearly  three  months. 
On  taking  leave  of  my  benefactors,  Mrs.  Reilly  obser- 
ved that  I ought  not  to  be  tired  of  them,  as  they  were 
not  tired  of  me.  To  Mr.  Reilly  I addressed  a <few 
verses  on  his  return  from  the  army,  which  appeared 
in  the  second  edition  of  my  Poems. 

I had  listened  with  much  pleasure  to  the  Treatise 
on  Solitude,  by  that  inimitable  Philosopher,  Zimmer- 
man ; but  although  I had  learned  from  books  to  ima- 
gine the  pleasures  of  solitude,  yet  I never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  experiencing  its  enjoyments  until  my  residence 
at  that  time  in  the  country.  Some  of  our  busy  towns- 
people shudder  at  the  idea  of  a country  life,  and  con- 
clude that  the  want  of  variety  would  render  them  mi- 
serable in  retirement,  but  the  happiness  of  such  is  de- 
rived from  bustle  and  confusion — from  sources  unsta- 
ble as  the  wind,  and  Nature  is  to  them  destitute 
of  charms ; it  was  not  so  with  me,  the  murmur- 
ing of  the  streams,  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  the  sing- 
ing ot  the  birds,  the  lowing  of  the  cattle,,  and  the  bleat* 
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ing  of  the  lambs,  each  had  for  me  its  charms,  and  ex- 
cited in  my  mind  the  most  pleasing  sensations. — As 
Nature  is  superior  to  Art  in  all  her  operations,  so  are  the 
pleasures  derived  from  the  one  far  superior  to  the  plea- 
sures derived  from  the  other,  and  every  man  of  expe- 
rience will  acknowledge  that  independent  of  religion, 
there  is  not  any  thing  which  affords  such  delight  to 
the  contemplative  mind,  as  the  works  of  creation — 

« By  boundless  love,  and  perfect  wisdom  formed, 

“ And  ever  rising  with  the  rising  mind.” 

From  Scarvagh  I went  to  Drumbanagher,  the 
seat  of  John  Moore,  Esq.  where  I was  also  employed 
for  some  time.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore,  were  particularly 
attentive  to  me,  and  shewed  me  much  kindness ; and 
after  spending  some  time  in  a few  other  gentlemen's 
houses,  I returned  again  to  Belfast. 

I now  thought  of  turning  my  attention  to  some 
work  of  a literary  nature,  and  entertained  the  design  of 
writing  an  abridgement  of  the  History  of  Ireland. 
I was  aware  that  there  were  many  works  on  this  sub- 
ject already  published,  by  men  of  acknowledged  ta- 
lents ; but  these  are  generally  considered  to  be  too 
much  calculated  to  awaken  party  spirit,  and  to  keep  a- 
live  those  dissentions,  by  which  this  unhappy  country 
has  been  for  so  many  centuries  distracted. — Dissen- 
tions which  ought  long  ere  now  to  have  been  buried 
in  oblivion.  If  a middle  course  was  therefore 
pursued  in  which  the  extremes  that  those  writers 
have  been  hurried  into  were  avoided,  something 
beneficial  might  be  produced,  and  posterity  benefit- 
ted.  Thus  I reflected,  and  therefore  set  about  the 
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work,  determining  that  if  embellishment  and  scientific 
arrangement  did  not  grace  the  narrative,  it  should  be, 
what  history  ought  to  be,  a true  relation  of  facts.  I 
.chose  Goldsmith  for  my  model,  collected  my  ma- 
terials, and  got  on  pretty  well  to  the  close  of  the 
second  chapter,  when  I found  the  undertaking  at- 
tended with  so  ipany  difficulties,  that  I was  obliged 
to  abandon  the  project. 

The  improvement  of  my  mind  by  the  acquisition 
of  useful  and  substantial  knowledge,  now  engrossed 
my  attention.  To  attain  this,  I knew  that  books  arid 
conversation  were  the  only  means,  and  therefore,  T 
carefully  cultivated  the  attention  of  such  persons  as 
were  distinguished  by  their  tasteaml  intelligence.  I was 
very  fortunate  in  getting  acquainted  with  a number  of 
individuals,  whose  literary  acquirements  and  love  of 
virtue,  reflected  honour  on  tbeir  names.  In  the  society 
of  such  persons  I could  not  fail  in  . acquiring  much 
mental  improvement.  Their  conversation,  their  re- 
marks, and  their  advice  were  of  great  use  to  me.  A- 
mong  the  number  of  my  friends  at  this  time  were 
three  young  gentlemen,  to  whose  friendship  I owe 
much  of  my  present  happiness,  and  I should  act  a most 
ungrateful  part  were  I to  pass  over  their  names  unno- 
ticed, or  suffer  their  characters  to  sleep  in  silence. — 
The  ravages  of  disease  and  time  may  crumble  the 
mortal  part  down  into  its  original  dust,  but  while  the 
powers  of  understanding  and  memory,  and  a sense  of 
gratitude  remain  in  the  soul  the  names  and  virtues  of 
Mr.  Andrew.  M'Nair,  of  Cregagb,  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Nelson, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Fielding  Grimshaw,  both  of  Belfast, 
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shall  not  be  effaced  from  my  memory,  nor  estranged 
from  my  affection.  In  taste,  in  talents,  and  in  univer- 
sal benevolence,  they  might  be  equalled,  but  could  not 
be  surpassed ; anti  I feel  no  hesitation  in  asserting 
that  in  their  premature  death,  society  has  met  with  an 
irreparable  loss. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  an  elegant  writer,  that 
Geography  is  the  eye  of  History,  the  latter  recording 
the  time,  and  the  former  the  place,  in  which  any  re- 
markable event  has  happened.  To  be  acquainted  with 
the  names,  situations,  and  boundaries  of  places,  toge- 
ther with  the  transactions  of  other  years  forms  now  an 
essential  part  of  a good  education.  To  the  blind,  in 
this  respect,  a large  field  is  laid  open,  and  if  a good 
memory  accompanies  attention  in  conversation,  and 
in  hearing  History  and  Geography  read,  they  may  lay 
up  a store  that  will  not  fail  as  a source  of  amusement, 
both  to  themselves  and  others.  In  these  two  bran- 
ches of  knowledge  I was  very  assiduous,  and  find  that 
to  the  present  day  my  memory  is  exceedingly  tenacious 
of  what  I then  learned.  In  relation  to  Geography,  I 
got  acquainted  with  every  place  of  note,  on  the  habi- 
table Globe,  so  that  on  being  examined  by  some  who 
were  either  curious,  or  doubtful  of  my  knowledge ; 
my  descriptions  have  been  found  to  coincide  with  the 
best  constructed  Maps.  Respecting  history,  the  rea- 
der will  best  judge  of  the  power  of  my  memory  by 
the  following  relation. 

To  a few  select  friends  who  wished  to  prove 
my  knowledge  of  English  History,  I repeated 
to  their  entire  satisfaction,  an  Epitome  of  the  History 
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of  England,  from  the  Norman  conquest,  till  the  peace 
in  178.3,  including  invasions,  conspiracies,  insurrec- 
tions, and  revolutions; — the  names  of  all  the  Kings 
and  Queens,  the  year  of  their  accession,  and  the  length 
of  their  reigns;  the  affinity  each  had  to  his  predecessor, 
together  with  the  names  and  characters  of  ell  the  great 
Statesmen,  Heroes,  Philosophers,  and  Poets,  who 
flourished  in  the  different  reigns.  In  consequence  of 
this,  and  similar  rehearsals,  I was  termed  ‘the  Living 
Book,’  and  fa  Walking  Encyclopedia.’  To  others^ 
my  knowledge  in  such  circumstances,  appeared  as  a 
prodigy,  but  to  myself  it  proved  a source  of  consola- 
tion, and  beguiled  many  a tedious  hour. 

The  circle  of  my  acquaintance  was  at  this  time 
greatly  enlarged,  and  I had  the  honour  of  ranking  a- 
mong  my  friends  some  of  the  most  distinguished  cha- 
racters of  this  country.  Among  these  was  Dr.  Percy, 
Bishop  of  Dromore.  This  great  man  was  the  last  of  that 
illustrious  school,  of  which,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and 
Cumberland,  were  members.  His  fine  taste  and  literary 
talents  were  accompanied  by  sweetness  of  temper  and  a 
benevolent  disposition.  From  the  Rev.  H.  Boyd,  (a 
gentleman  well  known  in  the  literary  world,  as  the 
translator  of  the  Italian  Poet,  Dante,  and  Author  of 
some  other  original  w’orks  of  great  merit.)  I received 
the  most  marked  attention.  The  kindness  of  himself 
and  family  indeed,  I cannot  easily  forget.  On  several 
occasions  he  has  rendered  me  the  most  essential  ser- 
vices, and  it  yields  me  no  small  degree  of  pleasure,  to  re- 
flect that  I still  enjoy  the  friendship  of  a man  as  emi- 
nently distinguished  for  his  virtues  as  for  his  talents. 
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In  1812,  I became  acquainted  with  the  late  in- 
genious Miss  Balfour.  This  lady  was  the  Author  of 
several  interesting  works,  in  both  prose  and  verse.  I 
was  introduced  to  her  by  John  Templeton,  Esq.  of 
Malone,  a gentleman  whose  literary  and  scientific  ac- 
quirements are  tdo  well  known  to  require  any  eulo- 
gium  from  such  an  humble  individual  as  I am.  Miss 
Balfour  felt  much  for  my  situation,  and  endeavoured 
by  every  means  in  her  power  to  promote  my  interest. 
She  offered  to  teach  me  Grammar,  and  in  order  to  en- 
courage me,  s!ie  said  it  would  only  require  three 
weeks  or  a month  at  most : and  as  soon  as  I had 

attained  a knowledge  of  the  English  language, 
she  proposed  to  teach  me  French,  But  owing  to 
the  narrowness  of  my  circumstances,  I could  not  afford 
to  devote  to  these  studies,  the  time  which  they  would 
have  required.  I had  a large  family  depending  on  me 
for  support,  for  which,  I had  no  other  means  of  pro- 
curing bread  but  by  my  own  industry.  My  poor  wife 
had  been  long  afflicted  with  bad  health,  and  was  un- 
able to  render  me  any  assistance ; and  to  add  to  this, 
I was  often,  employed  in  the  country.  Had  I then 
turned  my  attention  to  these  studies  my  children 
might  have  starved  ; and  I wras  therefore  obliged  to 
decline  this  friendly  offer,  and  of  which,  I was  desirous 
to  avail  myself,  as  it  might  have  been  of  much  future 
advantage  to  me.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest  sacrifices 
I ever  made.  It  is  true,  I had  a few  friends,  who  had 
they  been  made  acquainted  with  these  circumstances, 
would  have  been  sorry  to  let  me  lose  such  an  oppor- 
tunity ; but  I was  too  sensible  of  their  kindness,  and 
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was  therefore  unwilling  to  make  any  farther  claim 
upon  their  bounty.  1 hese  friends  were  indeed,  few 
in  number,  but  they  were  persons  who  had  long  been 
distinguished  for  their  taste,  their  talents  and  their 
virtues.  While  I remained  in  town  Miss  Balfour  read 
to  me,  and  introduced  me  to  such  of  her  friends  as  she 
thought  would  be  useful  to  me,  and  it  still  affords 
me  pleasure  to  reflect  upon  the  many  happy  hours 
which  I have  spent  under  her  instructions.  I have 
often  been  gratified  by  her  reading  to  me  her  own 
pieces  before  they  went  to  press.  She  possessed  a 
correct  taste,  a sound  judgement,  and  an  original 
genius,  which  were  heightened  by  one  of  the  sweetest 
tempers,  and  the  best  natural  dispositions  that  ever 
formed  the  human  character. 

Thus  far  I have  endeavoured  to  give  some  account 
?>f  myself,  but  have  been  obliged  to  omit  several  par- 
ticulars, which  might  be  interesting  to  the  reader. — 
Should  this  narrative  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  my  friends,  I shall  be  highly  gratified  to  have  the 
sanction  of  individuals,  to  w hose  generosity  and  dis* 
interestedness,  I owe  the  most  sincere  gratitude,  and 
with  these  feelings  I take  my  leave  of  my  friends 
and  the  public  at  present. 

In  the  first  page  of  my  life  there  was  a mistake. 
It  was  stated  that  the  Queen’s  Ferry  was  sixteen 
miles  from  Edinburgh,  whereas,  it  is  only  eleven. 
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H O M E R. 

<f  High  rn  the  first  the  mighty  Homer  shone ; 

*•  Eternal  adamant  composed  his  throne  ; 
tc  Father  of  verse  in  holy  fillets  drest, 

“ Hi*  silver  beard  waved  gently  o’er  his  breast; 

" Tho’  blind,  a boldness  in  his  looks  appears; 

" In  years  be  seemed,  but  not  impaired  by  years,” 


vvwv% 

The  Man,  an  account  of  whose  life  and  writings 
is  given  in  these  pages,  was  the  most  extraordinary  ge- 
nius tt  at  any  age  or  coun’ry  has  ever  yet  produced. 
Whether  we  view’  him  as  a Poet,  a Philosopher,  or  an 
Historian,  he  excites  our  astonishment,  and  he  claim3 
•ur  admiration  : W7hopver  has  read  his  truly  sublime 
compositions  will  join  with  me  in  regretting  that  so 
little  is  now  known  of  his  History  ; and  we  have  to 
lament,  that  the  few  particulars  if  his  life  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us,  are  in  such  a mutilated  autjl 
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imperfect  state,  that  they  can  afford  but  little  pleasure 
to  the  admirers  of  ancient  literature.  As  many  of 
his  early  biographers  have  substituted  fiction  for  iucts, 
it  is  no  easy  task  to  unravel  their  irregular  accounts, 
and  form  a connected  story.  I have  consulted  tiie 
best  writers  who  mention  him,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  select  such  parts,  as  tend  to  illustrate  both  the 
man  and  his  writings:  but  alas!  after  all  my  inqui- 

ries, how  little  have  1 been  able  to  procure  ! The  veil 
of  time  is  now  thrown  over  both  the  author  and  the 
scene  winch  called  forth  the  gigantic  powers  of  his 
mind. 

“ And  now  by  Time’s  deep  plough-share  harrow’d’oer, 
fi  The  seat  of  sacred  Troy  is  found  no  more  : 

“ No  trace  of  all  her  glories  now  remains, 

“But  corn  and  vines  enrich  her  cultured  plains— 
Silver,  Scamander  leaves  the  verdant  shore; 
tl  Scamander  oft  o’erflowed  with  hostile  gore.  “ 

\ 

This  venerable  father  of  Epic  Poetry,  as  he  ha3 
been  justly  called,  flourished  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, 34‘  years  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  accord- 
ing to  others,  907  years  be  fore  the  Christian  era.  The 
place  of  his  nativity  is  not  known,  but  such  was  the 
veneration  the  Greeks  had  for  his  memory,  that  no 
less  than  seven  illustrious  cities  contended  for  the 
honour  of  his  birth,  as  is  well  expressed  in  the  follow  ing 
lines — ‘Smvrna.  Chios,  Colophon,  SaLamis,  Rho- 
Dos,  Argos,  Athene. — Orbis  de  patria  certat,  Ho- 
mere  tua.’ 

The  opinion  however,  which  appears  to  have  the 
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best  foundation,  i«,  that  he  was  born  at  Smyrna.  We 
have  not  on  record  any  thing  that  is  certain  respecting 
the  particulars  of  his  birth  ; but  the  following  is  the 
only  account  that  1 have  seen,  which  can  be  relied  upon. 
A man  of  Magnesia,  named  Menalippus,  went  to  settle 
at  Cuma,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  a citzen 
called  Homynes,  and  had  by  her  a daughter  called 
Critheis.  Her  parents  dying,  Critheis  was  left  to  the 
care  of  one  Cleonus,  her  father’s  friend  ; but  she  being 
deluded,  proved  with  child  ; her  guardian,  finding  ins 
care  had  not  prevented  this  misfortune,  was  however, 
anxious  to  conceal  it;  and  therefore  sent  her  to  Smyrna, 
which  wras  then  building.  Critheis  being  near  her  time, 
went  one  day  to  a festival,  which  the  inhabitants 
were  celebrating  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Meles,  (1) 
where  the  pains  of  labour  coming  upon  her,  she  was 
delivered  of  the  immortal  Homer;  whom  from  that 
circumstance  she  called  Melesigenes.  Critheis  having 
no  other  means  of  subsistence,  w as  forced  to  spin;  but 
a man  named  Phemius,  (2)  who  taught  literature  and 
music  in  Smyrna,  having  often  seen  Critheis,  and 
being  pleased  with  h,er  good  house-wi fiery  and  beha- 
viour, took  her  into  his  house  to  spin  the  wool  which 
lie  received  from  his  sholars  for  their  schooling.  In 
this  situation  she  behaved  so  modestly  and  agreeably 
that  Phemius  married  her,  and  adopted  her  son,  in 
whom  he  discovered  early  marks  of  an  extraordinary 
genius,  enriched  by  an  excellent  natural  disposition. 
After  the  death  of  Phemius  and  Critheis,  Homer  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  his  school ; and  was  admired,  not 
•nly  by  the  inhabitants  of  Smyrna,  but  also  by 
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Stra ngors,  who  resorted  from  all  parts  to  tTiat  place  of 
trade.  A person  called  Men  tea,  who  traded  hither, 
feeing'  a man  of  learning  and  a lover  of  poetrj7,  admi- 
red him  so  much,  that  he  requested  him  to  accompany 
him  in  his  voyages,  Homer  wl  o had  then  begun  his 
Iliad,  thought  it  of  great  consequence  to  see  the  places 
he  should  have  occasion  to  mention;  and  therefore 
embraced  ibis  opportunity,  and  embarked  with  Mentes. 
During  these  voyages  he  passed  through  all  Greece, 
Asia-minor,  and  many  other  places,  where  he  never 
failed  carefully  to  note  down,  all  that  bethought  wor- 
thy of  notice.  He  travelled  into  Egypt,  whence  he 
brought  into  Greece  all  the  names  of  their  g >ds,  the 
chief  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  and  a more  im- 
proved knowledge  of  the  arts.  He  next  visited 
Africa  and  Spain,  returning  whence,  he  touched  at 
•Ithaca,  where  lie  wa;  seized  with  a complaint  in  his 
eyes.  Mentes  being  desirous  of  returning  to  Leu  ray, 
his  native  country,  left  Homer  well  recommended  to 
the  cr« re  and  protection  of  Mentor,  one  of  the  chief 
men  of  the  island,  who  took  great  care  of  him. 
There  Homer  was  informed  of  many  things  relating  to 
Ulysses,  which  he  afterwards  made  use  ofin  composing 
his  Odyssey.  On  his  return  to  Ithaca,  Mentes  found 
Horner  cured:  they  embarked  together,  and  after 
much  time  spent  in  visiting  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus, 
and  the  islands,  they  arrived  at  Colophon,  where  he 
was  again  seized  with  n disease  in  his  eyes,  which 
proved  so  fatal,  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  the 
occasion  of  his  blindness.  This  misfortune  obliged 
him  to  return  to  Smyrna,  where  he  finished  his  Iiiad. 
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Sometime  after,  the  bad  state  of  his  affairs,  forced  him 
to  visit  Cuma,  where  he  hoped  to  have  found  relief. 
Here  his  poems  were  highly  applauded,  and  he  was 
received  with  great  joy  ; but  when  he  proposed  to  im- 
mortalize their  city,  if  they  would  allow  him  a salary 
out  of  the  public  treasury,  he  was  told  there  would 
be  no  end  of  maintaining  the  * Homeroi  or  blind 
men,’  and  it  was  from  this  he  got  the  name  of  Horner 
or  a blind  man.  On  this  being  refused,  he  left  that 
city  uttering  this  imprecation,  f may  no  Poets  ever  be 
born  in  Cuma,  to  celebrate  it  by  their  poems;’  and 
came  to  Pbocaea.  He  afterwards  wandered  through 
several  places,  anr!  arrived  at  Chios,  where  he  married, 
and  composed  his  Odyssey.  Some  time  after  having 
added  many  verses  to  his  Poems,  in  praise  of  some 
cities  of  Greece,  especially  Athens  and  Argos,  he 
went  to  Samos,  where  he  spent  the  winter  singing  at 
the  houses  of  the  great,  with  a crowd  of  hoys  after 
him.  From  Samos,  he  went  to  one  of  the  Sporades, 
intending  to  prosecute  his  voyage  to  Athens.  Where 
he  died,  or  where  he  was  buried  is  altogether  uncer- 
tain ; however  the  inhabitants  of  Cos,  one  of  the  Spo- 
rades claimed  that  honour,  which  was  also  contended 
for  by  the  Cyprians. 

It  has  been  doubted  by  some  of  Homer’s  Commen- 
tators, whether  he  was  blind  or  not ; but  thus,  the 
ancients  generally  represented  him,  as  appears  from  all 
the  portraits,  busts,  and  medals,  which  have  been 
preserved. 

I have  already  observed  that  he  had  composed 
•some  of  his  Iliad  before  his  sight  began  to  fail  him. 
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but  that  lie  laboured  under  this  privation  when  he 
composed  his  Odyssey,  lias  never  been  questioned.  In 
the  3th  book  of  that  poem,  in  the  person  of  Demodocus, 
he  has  described  his  own  helpless  situation  in  the  most 
tender  and  pathetic  language. 

“ Dear  to  the  Muse,  who  gave  his  days  to  flow, 
u With  mighty  blessings,  mixed  with  mighty  woe ; 

<c  With  clouds  of  darkness  quenched  his  visual  ray, 

“ But  gave  him  powrer  to  raise  the  lofty  lay.  ” 

Neither  the  virtues  nor  the  talents  of  Horner 
could  procure  him  a single  patron  in  the  country, 
Which  at  that  time  was  the  seat  .of  literature  and 
science  ! (3)  Shame  to  Greece  that  suffered  a man  who 
reflected  more  honour  on  her,  than  all  the  warriors  or 
statesmen  she  ever  produced,  thus  to  live  in  poverty, 
and  die  in  obscurity!  The  only  incontestible  works 
which  Homer  has  left  behind  him,  are  the  Iliad  and 
Odj'ssey  ; both  of  which,  for  masterly  invention, 
grandeur  cf  sentiment,  nobleness  of  character,  and 
richness  of* colouring,  excel  any  thing  of  the  kind,  in 
that  or  any  other  language.  Nothing  is  equal  to  the 
clearness  and  majesty  of  Homer’s  style,  to  the  sublim- 
ity of  his  thoughts,  to  the  strength  and  sweetness  of 
his  ^verses ; or  to  that  easy,  natural  simplicity  of 
manner,  which  is  the  crowning  ornament  of  composi- 
tion ; which  gives  lustre  to  every  other  beaut}’,  and  is 
justVy  called  ‘the  dress  of  Nature.’  All  his  images 
are  striking,  his  descriptions  lively  and  exact,  the  pas- 
sions so  well  expressed,  and  nature  so  justly  and  finely 
painted,  that  he  seems  to  give  to  every  thing  motion, 
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life  ami  action.  In  a word,  the  more  lie  is  read  by  a per- 
son of  taste,  the  more  he  is  admired.  Nor  are  his 
works  to  be  esteemed,  merely  as  interesting-  poems, 
nor  as  the  monuments  of  a sublime  and  varied  genius  ; 
no,  he  was  in  general  so  accurate  with  respect  to  cos- 
tume.^, that  he  seldom  mentions  persons  or  things,  that 
we  may  not  conclude  to  have  been  well  known  during 
the  time  in  which  he  wrote.  It  is  Pope’s  opinion,  that 
his  account  of  people,  princes,  and  nations,  is  purely 
historical,  founded  on  the  real  transactions  of  that 
age,  and  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  piece  of  history, 
and  geography  extant,  concerning  the  state  of  Greece 
in  that  early  period  of  the  world.  His  geographical 
divisions  of  that  country  were  thought  so  exact,  that 
we  are  told  of  many  controversies  concerning  the 
boundaries  of  Grecian  cities  being  determined  by 
the  authority  of  his  poems.  Alcibiades,  once  gave  a 
rhetorician  a sound  box  on  the  ear  for  not  having  the 
writings  of  Homer  in  his  school.  Alexander  the 
great,  was  so  charmed  with  them,  that  he  commonly 
placed  them  under  his  pillow  beside  his  sword ; he 
enclosed  the  Iliad  in  the  most  precious  box  of  Darius, 
in  order,  said  he  to  his  courtiers,  that  the  most  perfect 
production  of  the  human  mind  maybe  enclosed  in  the 
richest  casket  in  the  world  ; and  one  day  seeing  the 
tomb  of  Achilles,  in  Sigaea ; ‘Fortunate  hero,  said 
he,  thou  hast  had  an  Homer  to  sing  thy  victories.’ 

Longinus,  the  most  refined  of  critics,  beautifully 
compares  the  Iliad  to  the  mid  day,  and  the  Odyssey 
to  the  setting  sun;  and  observes,  that- though  the  Iliad 
claims  an  un  con  tested  super  ioi  ity  ovirthe  Odyssej”, 
yet  in  the  latter  the  same  foicc,  the  same  sublimity 
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and  elegance  prevails,  though  divested  of  its  raost 
powerful  fire,  and  it  still  preserves  its  original  splen- 
dour and  majesty,  though  deprived  of  its  meridian  heat. 
Lycurgua,  Solon  and  the  kings  and  princes  of  Greece 
set  such  a value  on  Homer's  works,  that  they  took  the 
utmost  pains  in  procuring  correct  editions  of  them, 
the  most  esteemed  of  which  was  that  of  Aristarchus.  (4) 
Didymus  'K5)  was  the  first  who  wrote  notes  on  Homer, 
and  Eustathius,,  (fi)  archbishop  of  Thesalonica,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  is  the  most  celebrated  of  his  com- 
mentators. Homer  composed  several  other  works 
besides  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey;  There  are  ascribed 
to  him,  the  battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  32  Hymns 
and  several  other  pieces,  most  of  which  are  Epigrams; 
but  the  most  probable  opinion,  is,  that  there  are  none 
of  Homer’s  works  now  extant,  except  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  Pope  has  given  us  an  elegant  transla- 
tion of  the  Iliad,  adorned  with  all  the  harmony  of 
poetic  numbers  ; this  inimitable  poem  is  so  much  read 
and  so  generally  admired,  that  I will  not  attempt  to 
describe  its  many  beauties  : the  Moonlight  scene,  in 
the  8th  book,  I here  give  as  a specimen  of  Pope’s 
translation  : 

“ As  when  the  Moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night ! 

“ O’er  Heaven’s  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light; 
tf  W ien  not  a breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 

“ And  not  a cloud  o’ercasts  the  solemn  scene  : 

“ Around  her  throne,  the  vivid  planets  roll. 

“An  1 stars  unnumb  red  gild  the  glowing  pole; 
t:  O'er  the  dark  trees  a yellower  verdure  shed, 
e(  And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain  head; 
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"Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospects  rise— 
" A flood  of  glory  bursts. from  ail  the  skies  ! 
ft  The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight, 

"Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light," 

Madame  Dacier  translated  both  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey into  French  prose,  of  which  there  is  an  English 
version  by  Broome. — Cowper  has  also  translated  th« 

works  of  Homer  into  blank  verse; 

» , * 

I here  insert,  for  the  information  of  my  resdert, 
Cowper’s  translation  of  the  above  passage ; and 
though  at  first  sight  they  may  not  be  able  to  judge 
which  is  the  more  literal,  they  will  easily  perceive 
which  is  the  more  poetical. 

"As  when  around  the  clear  bright  Moon,  the  stars 
" Shine  in  full  splendour,  and  the  winds  are  hushed, 
" The  groves, the  mountain-tops, the  headland-heights 
" Stand  all  apparent,  not  a vapour  streaks 
" The  boundless  blue,  but  aether  opened  wide — 

“ All  glitters,  and  the  shepherd’s  heart  is  cheered.” 

But  those  who  wish  to  know  the  several  editions 
of  Homer,  and  the  writers  who  have  employed  them- 
selves on  the  works  of  that  great  poet,  may  consult 
Fabricius,  in  the  first  vcl.  of  his  Bibliotheca  Greeca. 

" Bead  Homer  once,  and  you  can  read  no  move. 

" For  all  books  else  appear  so  mean,  so  poor; 

" Verse  will  seem  prose — yet  still  persist  to  read, 

" And  Homer  will  be  all  the  books  you  need.” 
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AUTHORITIES. 

Wood's  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of 

Homer Cumberland’s  Observer....  E.vcvcl  >PEDU 

IiritajVNIcAi... Lemprieul’s  Classical  Dictionary. 


NOTES  TO  HOMER . 

(1)  A river  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Ionia,  near  Smyrna. 
The  Ancients  supported  this  opinion  of  Homer’s  be- 
ing born  on  its  banks,  and  said  that  he  thence  got 
the  name  of  Melesigen.es,  and  his  compositions  Meli- 
toea  Charta.  They  even  say  that  he  composed  his 
poems  in  a cave  near  the  source  of  that  river. 

(2)  A man  introduced  by  Homer  as  a musician  a- 
nnong  Penelope's  suitors.  Some  say  he  taught  Homer, 
for  which  the  grateful  Poet  immortalized  his  name. 

(3)  It  was  not  enough  that  his  hard-hearted  and 
unfeeling  countrymen  treated  him  with  neglect,  while 
living  ; hut  even  a wretch  was  found  so  dead  to  every 
feeling  of  justice  and  humanity,  as  to  attempt  to  in- 
jure the  character  of  a man,  who,  by  his  writings  had 

rendered  so  much  service  to  mankind.  Zoilius, 
(whose  name,  we,  at  this  distant  period,  would  be  ut- 
terly unacquainted  with,  were  it  not  for  the  part  he  took 
against  Homer,)  collected  from  the  works  of  that  great 
master,  what  he  wa9  pleased  to  call  Homer's  errors, 
and  absurdities ; these  were  given  to  the  world  in  the 
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form  of  a hook.  In  this  scurrilous  production,  he  at- 
tempted, not  only  to  prove  Homer  a plagiarist,  but  de- 
nied him  all  claim  to  originality;  he  e'en  went  so  far 
as  to  assert,  that  he  was  both  irreligious  and  licentious 
—charges,  which  were  as  false  as  they  were  ground- 
less ; boh  himself  and  his  book  were  every  where 
treated  with  that  contempt' which  they  so  justly  meri- 
ted. Finding  no  encouragement  in  Greece,  he  travel- 
led into  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  P-tolemy  Philadelphus 
who  was  a great  patron  of  learning  and  learned  men, 
and  of  course  an  admirer  of  Homer.  It  was  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  games,  at  Alexandria,  that 
Zoilius  intended  to  disseminate  his  calumnies;  but  the 
king  hearing  that  he  was  on  the  field,  and  having  been 
previously  informed  of  the  object  of  his  journey, 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  into  custody  and  publicly 
whipped  ; and  it  is  said,  that  those  to  w bom  was  en- 
trusted the  execution  of  this  sentence,  performed  their 
duty  so  well,  that  the  unhappy  man  expired  under 
the  lash. 

(4)  A celebrated  grammarian  of  Samos,  disciple  of 
Aristophanes  ; he  lived  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  at 
Alexandria,  and  Ptolemy  Philometor  entrusted  him 
with  the  education  of  his  sons.  He  was  famous  for 
his  critical  powers,  and  revised  Homer’s  poems  with 
such  severity,  that  e\er  after  all  severe  critics  were 
called  Aristarchi ; he  wrote  above  800  commentaries 
on  different  authors,  much  esteemed  in  his  day.  In 
his  old  age  he  became  dropsical,  upon  which  he  starved 
himself  to  death  in  the  7 Sid  year  of  his  age,  b.c.  157# 
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(5)  A Scholiast  on  Horner,  surname*.!  Chalkenteri^ 
flourished,  b.c.  40. 

(6)  A Gre^k  commentator  on  the  works  of  Homer, 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  design  of  Alexander 
Politus,  began  at  Florence  in  1735  and  published 
in  the  first  five  books  of  the  Iliad,  is  not  .-xecuted 
as  a Latin  translation  of  these  excellent  cominenta- 
-ties,  is  among  the  desiderata  of  the  present  day. 
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“ But  Milton  next,  with  high  and  haughty  stalks, 
“ Unfettered  in  majestic  numbers  walks ; 

“ No  vulgar  Hero,  can  his  Muse  engage, 

“ Nor  earth’s  wide  scene,  confine  his  hallowed  rage, 
“ See  ! see  ! he  upwards  springs,  and  towering  high, 
“ Spurns  the  dull  province  of  mortality, 

‘‘Shakes  Heaven’s  eternal  throne  with  dire  alarms, 
“ And  sets  the  Almighty  thunderer  in  arms. 

“ What  e’er  his  pen  describes,  I more  than  see, 

“ Whilst  every  verse  arrayed  in  majesty, 

“ Bold  and  sublime,  my  whole  attention  draws, 

“ And  seems  above  the  Critic’s  nicer  laws; 

“ IIow  am  I struck  with  terror  and  delight, 

“ When  Angels  with  Archangels  cope  in  fight? 

“ When  great  Messiah's  out-spread  banner  shines, 

*'  How  does  the  chariot  rattle  in  his  lines? 
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“ What  sound  of  brazen  wheels,  what  thunders  sc^rs 
“ And  stun  the  reader  with  the  diw  of  war? 

“ With  fear  ray  spirits  and  ray  blood  retire, 

“ To  see  the  Seraphs  sunk  in  clouds  of  fire  ! 

“But  when,  with  eager  steps  from  hence  1 rise, 
“And  view  the  first  gay  scenes  of  Paradise; 
“What  tongue,  w.'iat  words  of  rapture  can  express, 
“ A Vision  so  profuse  of  pleasantness  ? ” 

■With  the  name  of  Milton,  must  ever  associate  in 
a British  mind,  the  highest  sentiments  of'  veneration. 
He  who  makes  the  least  pretensions  to  iiberal  know- 
ledge and  taste,  and  who,  notwithstanding,  feels  no 
wish  to  learn  the  circumstances  of  the  life  of  such  a 
writer,  may  justly  be  suspected  of  some  dislike,  not 
only  to  the  Muse,  but  Goodness  itself ; and  to  that  great- 
ness of  mind  which  procures  distinguished  honours. 

Paradise  lost,  however,  has  established  an  imper- 
ishable fame.  Human  nature  must  suffer  an  awful 
wreck  before  that  work  can  cease  to  interest  the.  nu- 
merous thousands  of  its  readers  ! No  wonder  then, 
that  memoirs  of  the  life  of  its  Author  have  long 
followed  one  another,  with  increasing  success,  till  the 
subject  through  all  its  authorities,  is  now  nearly  ex- 
hausted : the  substance  of  the  whole  1 shall  endeavour 
faithfully  and  briefly  to  comprise  in  the  following 
sketch. 

T!  is  great  Poet  was  descended  of  a respectable 
family  in  Milton,  in  Oxfordshire.  His  grandfather 
was  a higotted  Catholic,  and  disinherited  his  son 'for  em- 
bracing the  Protestant  religion  ; upon  which  he  cams 
to  London  and  settled  there  as  a scrivener  ; where  the 
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subject  of  this  narrative  v.  as  born,  on  the  9th  of  Deer. 
1()0>.  He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  educa- 
tion from  a private  tutor,  who  was  brought  into  the 
far'.ii'y  for  that  purpose:  from  his  father’s  house  he 
v r,t  to  St.  Paul’s  School,  and  entered  a student 
of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge  ; during  his  residence 
there,  he  composed  most  of  his  Latin  poems,  in  a 
style  exquisitely  imitative  of  the  best  models  of  anti- 
quity. Milton  is  said  to  have  bepn  the  first  English*. 
man  who  wrote  Latin  verse  with  classical  elegance.. 
On  leaving  the  university,  after  having  taken  out  his 
degree  of  A.  M.  in  l6S2,  he  returned  to  his  father,  then 
residing  at  Horton,  in  Buckinghaun-shire  ; where  he 
pursued  his  studies  with  unparalleled  assiduity  and 
success.  They  did  not  however,  so  entirely  absorb 
his  attention,  as  net  to  afford  him  time  to  produce  the 
Mask  of  Comus,  a work  adorned  with  all  the  ornaments 
of  diction! — where  allusions,  images,  and  beautiful 
epithets  embellished  every  period  with  lavish  decora- 
tion : for  though,  it  is- a drama,  too  much  in  the  epic 
style  to  please  on  the  stage,  yet,  in  whatever  light  it 
is  viewed,  whether  as  a series  of  lines,  a masque,  or  a 
poem,  it  can  be  considered  as  inferior  only  to  Paradise 
Lost.  His  next  production  was  Lycidas,  a poem  no 
less  beautiful  of  its  kind,  than  the  last;  being  a mono- 
dy on  the  death  of  his  friend  Edward  King,  son  of  Sir 
John  King,  secretary  for  Ireland,  and  who  was  lost  on 
his  passage  to  that  country.  Milton,  having  now  re- 
mained with  his  father  about  five  years,  obtained  on  the  - 
death  of  his  mother,  the  liberty  which  he  so  ardently 
desired,  to  travel ; he  left  England  in  ] G3S  ; first.. 
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went  to  Pans,  where  he  visited  the  celebrated  GrotinS, 
and  thence  hasted  into  Italy,  whose  language  and 
literature  he  studied  with  uncommon  diligence.  There 
he  was  received  with  marked  attention  by  the  learned 
and  great ; for,  notwithstanding  the  undiasembled 
openness  of  his  political  and  religious  opinions)  he 
Was  introduced  to  a musical  entertainment  by  Cardi- 
nal Barberini,  (afterwards  Pope  UrbaD  the  8th,)  in 
person,  who  waited  for  him  at  the  door,  and  led  him 
by  tire  hand  into  the  assembly.  From  Rome  he  went 
to  Naples  ; where  he  was  received  with  no  less  respect 
by  Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  who  had  been  before  the 
patron  of  Tasso:  after  which,  he  visited  the  rest  of 
Italy,  carressed  and  honoured  by  every  one,  conspicu- 
ous for  high  rank  or  distinguished  abilities.  Among 
the  last  was  the  great  Galileo,  whom  he  did  not  omit 
to  visit,  although,  at  that  time  a prisoner  in  the  In- 
quisition, for  having  taught  the  annual  and  diurnal 
motions  of  the  earth  ! after  having  spent  two  years  in 
his  travels,  which  were  designed  to  extend  to  Sicily 
and  Greece,  on  hearing  of  the  troubles  in  his  native 
country,  he  hasted  home,  judging  it  criminal,  to  re- 
main indifferent,  or  to  indulge  in  amusements,  while 
his  countrymen  were  contending  for  their  liberties. 
On  his  return  he  took  a house  in  Aldersgate-street, 
where  he  superintended  the  education  of  his  nephews, 
by  his  sister;  and  also  received  other  young  gentlemen 
to  be  boarded  and  instructed.  In  his  35th  year,  he 
married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Richard  P<  wd,  esq. 
of  Forrest-hill,  Oxfordshire;  but  a separation,  or  ra- 
ther a desertion  on  the  wife’s  part,  look  place  in  a 
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month  after  the  ceremony  ; on  her  refusing  to  return 
in  compliance  with  repeated  requisitions,  he  was  so 
provoked,  that  he  was  induced  to  publish  several  trea- 
tises on  the  doctrine  of  divorce,  and  also  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  a young  lady  of  great  wit  and  beauty.  A 
reconciliation  was  the  consequence,  for  his  wife,  in  an 
unexpected  interview,  titrowing  herself  at  his  feet, 
implored -his  forgiveness;  impressed  with  this  event, 
lie  is  said  to  have  conceived  the  pathetic  scene  in 
Paradise  Lost,  in  which  Eve  addressed  herself  to 
Adam,  for  pardon  and  peace. 

Her  lowly  plight 

Immoveable,  till  peace  obtained  from  fault: 
Acknowledged  and  deplored,  in  Adam  wrought. 
Commiseration;  soon  his  heart  relented 
Towards  her,  his  life  so  late  and  sole  delight, 

« Now  at  his  feet  submissive  in  distress  ! 

Creature  so  fair,  his  reconcilement  seeking. 

His  counsel  whom  she  had  displeased,  his  aid : 

As  one  disarmed,  his  anger  all  he  lost. 

From  this  period  till  the  Restoration,  our  author 
was  so  deeply  engaged  in  the  controversies  of  the 
times,  that  he  found  no  leisure  for  polite  literature, 
7’he  Allegro  and  Penseroso,  however,  appeared  in  a 
collection  of  Latin  and  English  poems,  published  in 
1645.  These  delightful  pieces  are,  undoubtedly,  the 
two  best  descriptive  poems  that  t\ver  were  written: 
had  he  left  no  other  monuments  but  Connis,  Lycidas, 
and  the  Matchless  Pair,  yet  they  alone,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  render  his  name  immortal.  They  were  howe- 
ver, little  noticed  on  their  publication,  and  remained 
for  near  a century  disregarded,  or  at  least  scarcely 
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known;  while  his  polemical  tracts,  (now  only  in  their 
tit’es  remembered,)  made  their  author’s  fortune,  and 
spread  his  fame  over  Europe  : of  these  the  most  cele- 
brated, is,  his  ‘‘Defencio  Populi  Anglicani,”  or  ‘‘De- 
fence of  the  English  People,”  in  answer  to  Salmasius, 
professor  of  polite  literature  at  Leyden  ; who  was 
employed  by  Charles  the  2nd  when  in  exile,  to  write 
the  “ Defen  si  o Regis,”  or  “ Defence  of  the  King.  ” 
Milton’s  piece  was  so  severe,  and  so  much  admired, 
that  it,  is  said  to  have  Killed  his  antagonist  with  vexa- 
tion. (1)  For  tin's  tract,  he  was  rewarded  with  ill 000. 
a sum  20  times  greater  than  he  made  by  all  his  Poeti- 
cal works  put  together  ! and  w'as  also  promoted  to  be 
Latin  secretary  to  the  Protector.  On  the  second  of 
May,  1652,  his  family  was  increased  by  the  birth  of 
his  fth  child,  Deborah ; and  the  mother  dying  in 
child-bed,  he  was  left  w ith  three  orphan  daughters  in 
domestic  solitude,  and  in  a state,  rapidly  advancing 
to  blindness. 

The  prediction  of  his  Physicians  was  now 
hastening  to  its  fatal  accomplishment ; his  sight  natu- 
rally weak,  and  impaired  by  incessant  study,  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  his  life,  had  for  several  years 
been  sensibly  declining ; and  when  he  engaged  in 
his  last  great  wmrk,  had  discovered  symptoms  of  ap- 
proaching extinction.  In  the  course  of  that  honoura- 
ble labour  he  entirely  lost  the  vision  of  one  eye, 
and  that  of  the  other  closing  soon  afterwards,  he  was 
resigned  to  total  darkness. 

The  fortitude  with  which  he  supported  himself 
under  this  afflicting  privation,  is  admirably  discovered 
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in  that  Sonnet  to  his  friend  Cyriae  Skinner,  the  grand- 
son of  the  great  Lord  Coke,  which  1 shall  now  trans- 
cribe. I could  never  read  it  without  paying  to  its 
author  the  profound  homage  of  my  respect. 

Cyriae,  this  three-years-day,  these  eyes,  though  clear 
To  outward  view,  of  blemish,  or  of  spot. 

Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  forgot ; 

Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star  throughout  the  year  ! 

Or  man,  or  woman! — yet  1 argue  not 
Against  Heaven’s  hand,  nor  will,  nor  bate  a jot 
Of  heart,  or  hope,  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward.  What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask? — 
The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  overplied. 
In  liberties  defence,  my  noble  task. 

Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side  : 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world’s  vain 
mask. 

Content,  though  blind,  had  I no  other  guide. 

Of  the  completion  of  this  misfortune,  the  date  is 
by  no  means  accurately  settled.  All  his  biographers, 
with  the  exception  of  Todd,  place  it  in  1654  ; but 
it  unquestionably  happened  in  some  antecedent  pe- 
riod, as  appears  by  his  letter  to  Phalaris,  written 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year;  (2)  and  we  know, 
that  when  he  was  visited  by  his  Athenian  friends, 
at  a time  not  greatly  posterior  to  the  publication 
of  his  defence,  he  was  totally  blind.  Todd  has 
noticed  in  Thurloe’s  state  papers,  a letter  from  the 
Hague,  dated  June  20,  1653,  in  which  Milton  is 
mentioned  as  blind.  We  must  conclude,  therefore, 
that  his  total  loss  of  sight,  soon  followed  the  publica- 
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t ion  of  his  answer  to  Salmasins,  and  happened  early  in 
J652.  Pie  was  forewarned  by  his  physicians  of  the  con- 
tingent calamity,  and  in  the  alternative  of  evils,  pre- 
ferred the  loss  of  sight  to  the  dereliction  of  his  duty. 

Milton,  however  did  not  long  remain  a widower, 
he  shortly  after  married  Catherine,  daughter  oi  Capt. 
Woodcock,  of  Hackney:  she  seevns  to  have  been  the 
object  ©f  her  husband’s  fondest  affection ; and  like 
her  predecessor,  dying  in  child-bed,  within  a year 
after  her  marriage,  she  was  lamented  by  him  in  a 
pleasing  and  pathetic  Sonnet,  which  will,  be  felt  by 
every ' sensible  bosom ; it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to 
remark,  that  the  thought  in  its  concluding  line, 
which  on  a cursory  view  may  be  branded  as  a con- 
ceit, is  strictly  correct  and  just.  In  his  dreams,  a 
blind  man  may  expatiate  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun, 
and  the  morning,  in  which  he  awakes,  unquestionably 
restores  him  to  his  darkness.  The  fault  is  in  the  ex- 
pression alone — “ I waked,  she  fled,  and  I replunged 
in  night;  ” would  perhaps  be  sufficiently  unexception- 
able. 

Methought  I saw  my  late  espoused  saint. 

Brought  to  me,  like  Alcestis,  from  the  grave,. 

Whom  Jove’s  great  son  to  her  glad  husband  gave  ; 
Rescued  from  death,  by  force,  though  pale  and  faint. 
Mine  was,  whom  washed  from  spot  of  child-bed  taint; 
Purification  in  the  old  law  did  save, 

And  such,  as  yet  once  more  I trust  to  have 
Full  sight  of  her  in  heaven  without  restraint; 

Came  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind  ; 

Her  face  was  veiled,  yet  to  my  fancied  sight, 
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Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  shined. 

So  clear  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight : 

But  oh  ! as  to  embrace  me  she  inclined — 

I waked,  she  fled,  and  day  brought  back  my  night ! 

The  daughter  whom  she  bore  him,  soon  followed 
her  to  the  tomb.  On  the  Restoration,  he  was  obliged 
to  quit  his  house,  together  with  his  employment,  and 
to  secret  himself  in  an  obscure  abode,  (in  Bartholomew 
Close:  his  friends  had  some  difficulty  to  prevent  him 
being  excepted  in  the  act  of  oblivion  ; to  lull  research, 
and  to  gain  time,  they  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of 
a mock  funeral.  By  the  act  of  oblivion  be  w as  at  last 
freed  from  danger,  but  his  polemical  writings  were 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman.  From  Bartholomew 
Close  be  removed  to  Jewry  street,  and  married  for 
his  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Minstur,  daughter  to  a 
gentleman  in  Cheshire.  He  was  now  in  his  52d  year, 
blind,  infirm,  and  comparatively  poor,  for  he  had  lost 
by  the  civil  wars  his  paternal  estate,  and  by  the  Resto- 
ration his  acquired  property ; but  neither  his  infirmities* 
nor  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  could  depress  the  vigour 
of  his  mind,  or  prevent  him  from  executing  a design  he 
had  long  conceived,  of  waiting  an  heroic  poem.  The 
great  work  of  Paradise  Lost,  was  finished  in  1665,  at 
Chalfbnt,  in  Bucks,  where  the  author  had  taken  refuge 
from  the  plague  ; and  published  in  1667,  when  he 
returned  to  London.  He  sold  the  copy  to  Samuel 
Simmons  for  five  pounds  in  hand,  anil  five  pound's 
more  when  1300  copies  should  be  sold,  anil  the  same 
sum,  on  the  publication  of  the  2d  and  3rd  editions,  for 
each  edition.  Of  this  agreement,  Milton  received 
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3 5/  and  his  widow  afterwards  sold  her  claims  for 
81.  Such  was  the  first  reception  of  a work,  which 
constitues  the  glory,  and  boast  of  laudish  litera.ure; 
a work,  which  not  withstanding  the  severity  of  criti- 
cism. may  be  ranked  among  the  noble.? 5*  efforts  of 
human  genius  ; for  though  in  variety  of  character  and 
choice  of  -ubject,  it  may  yield  to  some;  yet  in 
grandeur  and  sublimity  it  is  confessedly  superior  to 
all.  The  measure  of  this  divine  poem  is  blank  verse, 
between  which  and  rhyme  there  are  endless  disputes 
for  pre-eminence — but  surely  the  essential  qualities  of 
poetry  can  no  more  depend  on  either,  than  those  of 
a man  on  the  fashion  of  his  cloathes.  Dr.  Johnson, 
v/ho  could  not  endure  blank  verse,  yet  confesses, 
that  “he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  wish  that 
Milton  had  been  a rhymer.  ” Paradise  Lost  is  not 
however  -without  faults ; perfection  in  this  life  is  unat- 
tainable. The  attempt  of  the  author  to  give  language 
and  sentiment  to  the  Deity,  is  where  he  seems  to  have 
failed  most  in  the  execution  ; but  in  such  an  attempt, 
what  mortal  could  have  succeeded?  Other  exceptions 
it  has  endured  in  passing  the  fiery  ordeal  of  Doctor 
Johnson’s  criticism ; yet,  every  reader  capable  of 
relishing  true  poetry,  will  agree  with  him  in  conclud- 
ing, that  “ this  is  not  the  greatest  of  heroic  poems,” 
only  because  it  is  not  the  first. 

Three  years  after  the  publication  of  Paradise  Lost, 

- 

he  published  Sampson  Agoiistes,  a tragedy  in  the 
purest  style  of  the  Greek  Drama,  and  Paradise  Re- 
gained ; which  he  is  said  to  have  preferred  to  his 
great  work,  but  in  which  preference,  he  remains  a- 
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lent'.  Paradise  Regained  has  suffered  much  in  the 
comparison;  it  is  said  the  following  ci:  eumstance 
gav  ri>e  to  this  poem.  FI  wood*  the  tjuaker,  win;  had 
been  introduced  to  him  tor  the  purpose  of  itaproving 
himself  by  the  perusal  of  tl  e classical  writers,  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  such  a work  just  before  he  can  e to 
Cl  alfort,  and  the  Poet  presented  him  with  it  on  his 
return  to  London.  Milton  'had  indeed  given  him 
the  perusal  of  Paradise  Lost  in  M.  S.  vho  having  read 
it,  upon  returning  the  copy  put  tins  quaint  interroga- 
tion— “ What  hast  thou  to  say  to  Paradise  found  ? ” 
This  simple,  yet  natural  question  gave  rise  to  Paradise 
Pa-gained  ; a work  as  much  obscured  by  the  splendour 
of’  Paradise  lost,  as  the  lustre  of  the  morning  star  by 
the  sun’s  meridian  blaze;  but  if  any  other  than 
h!i;trn  had  been  the  author,  it  would  have  justly 
clan:  cd,  and  received  universal  praise.  Our  great 
Poet,  at  last  w orn  out  by  the  gout,  paid  the  debt  of 
nature  on  the  10th  of  November-;  l6’74,  in  his  66ih 
year,  at  his  house  in  Bunnhill-fields,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Gil  es’s  Cripplegate  ■;  his  funeral  was  splendidly 
and  numerously  attended.  He  left  £.1500  to  his 
family;  a proof,  that  notwithstanding  his  losses,  die 
never  was  in  indigence. 

There  are  few  characters  in  the  annals  of  litera- 
ture, that  ha\e  been  so  often,  and  So  ably  delineated 
as  that  of  Milton,  His  P-.ni  ng,  his  talents,  and  his 
gei  uis,  have  been  the  theme,  and  admiration  of  every 
country,  which  his  works  have  reached,  while  his 
eminent  pie'y,  and  many  other  virtue^  give  additional 
lustre  to  his  character.  Milton’s  religious  principles 
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were  founded  on  the  Word  of  God,  contained  in  th* 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  When  lie 
broke  off  from  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. In  joined  a religious  society,  who  called  them- 
selves independants,  and  with  whom  he  continued 
till  his  death  : among  the  many  illustrious  philoso- 
phers, who  by  their  lives  and  writings  have  done 
honour  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  Milton  holds 
a distinguished  rank.  As  to  his  politics,  he  was 
a zealous  republican,  and  of  course  an  enemy  to  the 
Kingly  Government.  On  the  Restoration*  Milton’s 
friends  were  greatly  alarmed  for  his  safety,  lest  he 
should  be  proceeded  against  as  a regicide:  they 

therefore  used  all  their  influence  to  procure  him  a 
pardon,  in  which,  I am  happy  to  say,  they  succeeded. 
The  Government  contented  themselves  with  calling 
him  before  the  house,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  journal  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Saturday y 1 5th  December,  1 660. 

“ Ordered,  that  Mr.  Milton  now  in  .custody  of  the 
Sergeant  alter  ding  this  hou-e,  be  forthwith  released, 
paying  his  fees  ” A complaint  made,  that  the  sergeant 
at  arms  had  demanded  excessive  fees  for  the  imprison- 
ment of  Mr.  Milton,  the  House  again 

“ Ordered — that  it  be  referred  to  a committee  of 
privileges,  to  examine  this  business,  and  to  call  Mr. 
Milton  and  the  sergeant  before  them,  and  to  dcterm’ne 
whai  is  fit  to  be  given  to  the  sergeant  for  his  fees  in 
this  case.  ” 

Milton  seems  to  have  been  saved  principally  by 
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the  earnest  and  grateful  interposition  of  Sir  William 
D'Avenant,  who  had  been  captured  by  the  fleet  of 
the  Common  Wealth,  on  his  passage  from  France  to 
America,  and  had  been  ordered  by  the  Parliament  in 
l6’ol,  on  his  trial  before  the  High  Court  of  Justice; 
the  mediation  of  Milton,  had  essentially  contributed 
to  snatch  him  from  danger;  and  urged  b)  that  gene- 
rous benevolence  which  shone  conspicuously  in  his 
character,  he  was  now  eager  to  requite,  with  a gift  of 
equal  value,  the  life  which  he  had  received.  For  the 
existence  of  D’Avenant’s  obligation  to  Milton,  we  have 
tile  testimony  of  Wood,  and  for  the  subsequent  part 
cf  the  story,  so  interesting  in  itklf,  and  so  honourable 
to  human  nature,  the  evidence  is  directly  to  be  traced 
from  Richardson  to  Pope,  and  from  Pope  to  Betterton, 
the  immediate  client  and  intimate  of  D'Avenant  The 
following  anecdote  of  Milton  and  the  Fukeof  York  is 
related  by  Symmons.  The  Duke  as  it  is  reported,  ex- 
pressed to  his  brother  a great  desire  to  see  old  Milton,  of 
w hom  he  had  heard  so  much.  The  king  replied,  that  he 
felt  no  objection  to  the  Duke's  satisfying  his  curiosity, 
and  t-  ere  fore,  soon  afterwards  James  went  privately  to 
Milton's  House,  where,  after  an  introduction  which 
explained  to  the  old  republican  the  rank  of  his  guest, 
a free  conversation  ensued  betw  een  those  verv  dissinii- 
lar  and  discordant  characters.  In  the  course,  howe- 
ver, ot  the  conversation,  the  Duke  asked  Milton 
whether  be  did  not  regard  the  loss  of  his  sight  as  a 
judgement  inflict* d on  him  forwh.it  he  had  wriuen 
aga  ist  the  In*  King.  ‘ If  your  Highness  thinks  that 
the  calamities  which  befall  us  here,  are  indications 
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of  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  in  what  manner  are  we  tn 
account  for  the  fate  of  the  King,  your  father?  The 
displeasure  of  Heaven,  must  on  this  supposition,  have 
been  much  greater  against  him  than  against  me — I 
have  lost  my  eyes,  but  he  lost  his  head.  ’ Much  dis- 
composed by  this  answer,  the  Duke  soon  took  his 
leave  and  went  away.  On  his  return  to  Court,  the 
first  words  he  spoke  to  the  King,  were,  ‘ Brother,  you 
are  greatly  to  blame  that  you  do  not  have  that  old 
rogue  (Milton,)  hanged:’  ‘Why, — what  is  the 

matter  James,'  said  the  King,  ‘you  seem  in  a heat. 
What ; have  you  seen  Milton  ? ’ ‘ Yes  ; ’ answered  the 
Duke,  ‘ I have  seen  him.  ’ ‘ Well,’  said  the  King,  ‘in 

"what  condition  did  you  find  him?’  ‘Condition;  why, 
he  is  old  and  very  poor.’  ‘Old  and  poor  ' well,  and 
he  is  blind  too — is  he  not?’  ‘Yes;  blind  as  a 
beetle.’  ‘Why  then,’  observed  the  King,  ‘you  are  a 
fool  James,  to  have  him  hanged  as  a punishment: 
to  hang  him  will  be  doing  him  a service,  it  will  be 
taking  him  out  of  his  miseries — No — if  he  be  old, 
poor,  and  blind,  he  is  miserable  enough,  in  all  con- 
science, let  him  live  !’ 

His  nuncupative  will,  which  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Prerogative  Registry,  and  published  by 
Mr.  Warton,  opens  a glimpse  into  the  interior  of 
Milton’s  House,  and  shows  him  to  have  been  amiable 
and  injured  in  that  private  scene,  in  which  alone  he 
has  generally  been  considered  as  liable  to  censure,  or 
perhaps,  rather  not  entitled  to  our  affection.  In 
this  will  and  in  the  paper  connected  with  it,  we 
find  the  venerable  Father  complaining  of  his  ‘unkind 
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Children, # for  leaving  and  neglecting  him,  because  • 
he  is  blind;  and  we  ste  him  compelled,  as  it  wire^ 
their  injurious  conduct,  to  appeal  against  them, 
even  to  his  servants.  We  are  assured  also,  by  the  de- 
position on  oath,  of  one  of  these  servants,  that  his 
complaints  were  not  extorted  by  slight  wrongs,  or 
uttered  by  capricious  passion  on  slight  provocations; 
that  his  children,  (with  the  exception  probably  of 
Deborah,  who,  at  the  time  immediately  in  question, 
was  not  more  than  nine  years  old,)  would  occasionally 
sell  his  Books  to  the  dunghill-women,  as  the  witness 
calls  them  ; that  these  were  capable  of  combining 
W'ith  the  maid-servant,  and  advising  her  to  cheat  her 
Master  and  their  Father  in  her  marketings  ; and  that 
one  of  them,  Mary,  on  being  told  that  her  Father  was 
to  be  married,  replied,  ‘ that  is  no  news,  but  if  I could 
hear  of  his  death,  that  were  something/ 

This  account  of  the  ingratitude  of  his  Chil- 
dren I have  taken  from  Symmons*  Life  of  Milton, 
which  the  reader  may  consult. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  unequal  flow  of  our 
Poet’s  genius ; and  by  some  it  has  been  represen- 
ted a3  under  the  influence  of  particular  seasons, 
while  by  others,  it  has  been  regarded  as  the  effect  of 
I immediate  and  positive  inspiration.  Philips  declares 
.that  his  uncle’s  poetic  faculty  was  vivid  only  in  the 
('Winter,  and  Poland  assigns  the  Spring,  as  the  season 
|cof  its  peculiar  activity;  while  Richardson  with  a proper 
sr  respect  to  the  ardent  character  of  the  Author’s  mind, 

I expresses  a doubt  whether  such  a work  could  be  suf- 
KLfercd  for  any  considerable  period  to  stand  absolutely 
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still.  Philip*?,  to  whom  his  relation  was  accustomed 
to  show  the  Poem  in  its  progress,  informs  us  mat,  not 
having  seen  any  verses  for  some  time  on  the  approach 
of  Summer,  he  requested  to  know  the  cause  of  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  extraordinary ; and  that  he 
received  as  a reply  from  the  Poet,  that  ‘ his  vein 
never  flowed  happily,  but  from  the  Autumnal  Equinox 
till  the  Vernal,  and  that  what  he  attempted  at  other 
times  was  never  to  his  satisfaction,  though  he  courted 
his  fancy  ever  so  much.’  In  opposition  to  this,  and 
in  support- of  his  own  opinion,  Poland  adduces  the 
information  given  to  him  by  a friend  of  Milton’s,  and 
the  testimony  of  the  Bard  himself,  who,  in  his  beauti- 
ful Elegv  on  the  arrival  of  Spring,  speaks  of  that  de- 
lightful Season,  as  renovating  and  invigorating  his 
genius:  While  the  former  part  of  this  evidence  ean- 
Bot  be  poised  against  that,  of  the  Author's  confidential 
friend  and  nephew,  the  latter  must  be  considered  as 
too  weak  and  uncertain  to  be  entitled  to  any  great 
regard.  Mrs.  Milton,  who  survived  her  husband, 
says,  that  he  composed  principally  in  the  Winter,  and 
on  his  waking  in  the  mornings  would  make  her  write 
down  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  verses.  On  being 
asked  whether  he  did  not  frequently  read  Homer  and 
Virgil,  she  replied,  that,  ‘he  stole  from  nobody  but 
the  Muse  who  inspired  him.'  To  a Lady  who  inquired 
who  that  Muse  was,  she  said,  * it  was  God's  grace, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  that  visited  him  nightly.’ 

A small  monument,  with  his  bust,  has  been  erected 
not  long  since,  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Milton,  in  stature,  did  not  exceed  the  middle  size. 
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blit  was  formed  with  perfect  symmetry,  and  was 
moreover  in  his  youth  eminently  beautiful  ; of  which 
many  portraits  yet  to  be  seen,  and  the  following  epi- 
gram of  the  Marquis  of  Villa,  are  incontestible  proofs. 
“ Ut  mens,  forma,  decor  facies,  mos,  si  pietas  sic, 

“ Non  Anglus  sed  Angelus  ipse  fores.” 

Which  (omitting  the  exception  to  jiis  religion) 
may  be  thus  Englished. 

“ So  perfect  thou,  in  mind,  in  form,  in  face  ; 

“ Thou  art  not  of  English,  but  Angelic  race.” 

In  liis  habits,  he  was  abstemious  in  his  diet,  and 
naturally  disliked  all  strong  Liquors.  In  his  youth  he 
studied  late,  but  afterwards  reversed  his  hours.  His 
amusements  consisted  in  the  conversation  of  his  friends, 
and  in  music,  in  which  lie  was  a great  proficient:  after 
he  became  blind,  he  was  assisted  in  his  studies  by  his 
daughters,  whom  he  taught  to  read  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  without  their  understanding  any  of  them  ; 
and  for  transcribing,  he  employed  any  casual  acquain- 
tance. His  literature  was  great ; he  was  a perfect 
master  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French  and 
Spanish  ; of  the  English  Poets,  he  preferred  Spencer, 
Shakespeare  and  Cowley : his  deportment  was  erect, 

open,  and  affable:  his  conversation  ea sy,  cheerful, 
and  instrustive  ; his  wit,  on  all  occasions,  at  command,, 
facetious,  grave,  or  satirical,  as  the  subject  required;  his 
judgement  just  and  penetrating ; his  .apprehension 
quick;  his  memory  tenacious  of  what  he  read;  his 
reading  only,  not  so  extensive  as  his  genius,  for  that 
was  universal.  With  so  many  accomplishments,  not 
to  have  faults  and  misfortunes  to  be  laid  in  the  balance. 
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with  the  fame  and  felicity  of  writing  Paradise  Lost, 
would  have  been  too  great  a portion  for  humanity. 
Many  years  after  Milton’s  death,  and  at  a period  when 
his  works  were  read  and  admired  by  every  person  of 
taste  in  the  Kingdom,  the  public  were  very  much 
surprised  on  the  appearance  of  a pamphlet,  entitled, 
“ Milton’s  Plagiarisms  detected.”  In  this  Essay  the 
writer  attempted  to  prove  Milton  a servile  imitator, 
a Plagiarist,  and  no  Poet.  (3)  The  unfortunate  Lauder 
was  obliged  to  scuik  from  place  to  place,  like  a com- 
mon felon,  in  order  to  avoid  detection;  for  the  public 
indignation  v.-as  so  great,  that  had  he  been  taken,  he 
would  have  shared  the  fate  cf  his  predecessor,  Zoilius. 
He  was  forced  to  fly  his  country  ar.d  seek  an  Assy! urn 
in  one  of  our  remotest  Colonies,  where  he  lived  detest- 
ed and  died  unlamented;  and  the  name  of  Lauder  like 
that  of  Zoilius  w ill  only  be  remembered  to  be  abhorred. 
Before  I dismiss  this  article,  I shall  take  the  liberty 
of  inserting  the  following  passage  of  the  3rd  Bock  of 
Paradise  Lost,  in  which  our  Author  in  the  most  af- 
fecting language  laments  his  less  of  sight! 

Hail,  holy  Light ! offspring  of  Heaven,  first-born, 

Or,  of  the  Eternal  Co-eternal  Beam ; 

May  I express  thee  unblamed  ? since  God  is  light. 
And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 
Dwelt  from  Eternity  ; dwelt  then  in  thee. 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 

Or  hearesl  thou,  rather,  pure  ethereal  stream. 

Whose  fountain  w ho  shall  tell  ? Before  the  sun. 
Before  the  Heavens  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a mantle,  didst  invest 
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The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 

Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 

Thee  I revisit  now  with  bolder  wing. 

Escaped  the  stygian  pool,  though  long  detained 
In  that  obscure  sojourn ; while  in  my  flight 
Through  utter,  and  through  middle  darkness  borne. 
With  other  notes  than  to  the  orphean  lyre, 

I sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night ; 

Taught  by  the  Heavenly  Muse  to  venture  down 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  re-ascend  ; 

Though  hard  and  rare.  Thee  I revisit  safe. 

And  feel  thy  sovereign,  vital  Lamp:  but  thou 
Revisitest  not  these  eyes,  that  roil  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn  ; 

So  thick  a drop  serene  has  quenched  their  orbs. 

Or  dim  suffusion  veiled.  Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I to  wander  w here  the  Muses  haunt, 

Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song  ; but  chief 
Thee  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath, 

Kightiy  I visit ; nor  sometimes  forget 
Those  other  two,  equalled  with  me  in  fate. 

So  were  I equalled  with  them  in  renown  ; 

Blind  Thamyris,  and  blind  Maeonides, 

Tyresias  and  Phineus,  prophets  old  ; 

Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers  ! as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid. 

Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.  Thus,  with  the  year 
Seasons  return  ; but  not  to  me  returns 
Bay,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  Ev'n  or  Morn, 
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Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer’s  rose. 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine; 

But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-durmg  dark 
Surrounds  me  ; from  the  cheerful  ways  of  Men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  Book  of  Knowledge  fair, 
Presented  with  an  universal  blank 
Of  nature’s  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased ; 

And  Wisdom,  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 

So  much  the  rather,  thou,  celestial  Light, 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate;  there  plant  eyes  ; all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse,  that  I may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 

As  Milton  equalled  Homer  in  his  genius,  so  he 
equalled  him  in  his  misfortunes.  Homer  had  reached 
the  years  of  manhood  before  he  lost  bis  sight;  so  had 
Milton.  Homer's  great  work  was  his  Iliad  ; Milton's, 
his  Paradise  Lost.  Homer’s  second  great  work  was 
his  Ovlyssey  ; Milton’s,  his  Paradise  Regained.  The 
Odyssey  is  as  much  inferior  to  the  Iliad,  as  Paradise 
Regained  is  to  Paradise  Lost.  Homer  had  Zoilius, 
and  Milton  had  Lauder.  These  two  great  Epic  Poets, 
like  Saturn  and  Jupiter  in  the  Planetary  system,  shine 
bright  Stars  of  excellence,  round  which,  inferior  orbs 
for  ever  move  in  dull  succession  : Homer  and  Milton 
have  long  held  the  first  rank  among  Poets.  The 
vigour  of  their  minds,  the  brilliancy  of  their  ima- 
ginations, the  flights  of  their  genius,  like  those  of 
inspiration,  extended  to  the  very  boundaries  of  time 
and  space. 
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1 will  close  these  remarks  with  the  following 
Panegyric  on  Miiton  by  the  Author  of  the  Seasons. 

Is  not  each  great,  each  amiable  Muse 
Of  classic  ages  in  thy  Milton  met? 

A genius  universal  as  his  theme; 

A'tonishing  a*  Chaos,  as  the  bloom 
Of  blowing  Eden  fair,  as  Heaven  sublime. 
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Symmons'  Life  of  Milton. ..Johnson’s  Lives  of 
English  Poets... Haley’s  Life  of  Milton. ..Ander- 
son’s Lives  of  the  Poets.  .M'Nicoll’s  Life  of  Milton. 


NOTES  TO  MILTON. 

(1)  This  celebrated  controversy  was  of  that  mag- 
nitude, that  all  Europe  took  a part  in  the  paper-war 
of  these  great  men.  Salmasius  was  a man  of  vast 
erudition,  but  no  taste  His  writings  are  learned, 
but  sometimes  ridiculous.  The  opening  of  his  Defensio 
L.egis,  provokes  a laugh  : — 

“ Englishmen,  who  toss  the  heads  of  Kings  as 
80  many  tennis  balls  ; who  play  with  crowns  as  if 
they  were  bowls;  who  look  upon  sceptres  as  so  many 
crooks!”  He  reproaches  Milton,  as  being  but  a puny 
piece  of  Man  ; an  homur. cuius  ; a dwarf  deprived  of 
the  human  figure ; a bloodless  being,  composed  of 
nothing  but  skin  and  bone;  a contemptible  pedagogue, 
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fit  only  to  flog  hi$  boys ; and  sometimes,  elevating  hlg 
mind  into  a Poetic  frenzy,  he  applies  to  nun  tne  words 
ot  \ irgil.  ‘ Monstrutn,  horrenduin,  inforuie  ingens, 
cui  lumen  adunptum.  ’ ‘ A monster,  hurrid,  hideous, 

huge  and  blind.' 

lo  this  senseless  declamation,  our  great  Poet 
made  a spirited  reply,  and  concluded  with  these  words; 
* Even  my  eyes,  blind  as  they  are,  are  unblemished 
in  their  appearance ; in  this  alone,  and  much  against 
my  inclination,  I am  a deceiver  1* 

(2)  Devoted  from  my  earliest  youth  to  every  thing 
connected  with  Greece,  and  your  own  Athens,  my 
Phalaris,  in  particular,  I have  always  steadfastly  be- 
lieved, that  the  time  would  come,  when  that  city 
would  bestow  upon  me  some  signal  proof  of  her  grati- 
tude in  return;  by  giving  to  me  in  you,  a genuine 
Son  of  Attica,  and  an  affectionate  friend  ; the  ancient 
genius  of  your  illustrious  land,  has  fulfilled  my  most 
sanguine  expectations.  Known  to  you  only  by  my 
writings,  and  widely  separated  in  our  abodes,  I was 
first  honoured  by  your  kind  correspondence ; and 
afterwards,  when  an  unexpected  occasion  brought  you 
to  London,  with  the  same  kindness  you  came  to  see 
me,  who  could  see  no-body.  One  labouring  under 
an  affliction  which  can  entitle  him  to  little  observa- 
tion, and  may  perhaps  expose  him  to  much  disregard. 
As  however,  you  entreat  me  not  to  abandon  all  hopes 
of  recovering  my  sight,  and  state  that  j’ou  have  a 
Medical  friend  at  Paris,  (M.  Thevenot,)  particularly 
eminent  as  an  occulist,  whom  you  could  consult  upon  the 
subject,  if  I would  trnsmit  to  you  the  causes,  and  the 
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symptoms  of  my  disease;  that  I may  not  seem  to  ne- 
glect any  means,  perhaps  divinely  suggested,  of  relief, 
I will  hasten  to  comply  with  your  requisition.  It  is 
now,  I think  about  ten  years,  since  I first  perceived 
my  sight  to  grow  weak  and  dim,  and  at  the  same 
time  my  spleen  and  other  viscera  heavy  and  flatulent. 
When  I sate  down  to  read,  as  usual,  in  the  morning, 
rny  eyes  gave  me  considerable  pain,  and  refused  their 
office  till  fortified  by  moderate  exercise  of  body. 
If  I looked  at  a candle  it  appeared  'surrounded  with 
an  iris.  In  a little  time  a darkness  covering  the  left 
side  of  the  left  eye,  which  was  partially  clouded  some 
years  before  the  other,  intercepted  the  view  of  all 
things  in  that  direction.  Objects,  also  in  front,  seemed 
to  dwindle  in  size,  whenever  I closed  my  right  eye. 

This  eye,  too,  for  three  years  gradually  failing,  a 
few  months  previous  to  my  total  blindness,  while  I 
was  perfectly  stationary,  every  thing  seemed  to  swim 
backward  and  forward  ; and  now  thick  vapours  ap- 
pear to  settle  on  my  forehead  and  temples,  which 
weigh  down  my  eye-lids,  with  an  oppressive  sense  of 
drowsiness  ; so  as  frequently  to  remind  me  of  Phineua 
the  Salmydessjan  in  the  Argcnautics. 

In  darkness  swam  his  brain,  and  where  he  stood. 
The  steadfast  earth  seemed  rolling  as  a flood  ; 
Nerveless  Ids  tongue  and  every  power  oppressed, 
He  sank  and  languished  into  torpid  rest. 

I ought  not  .iowever,  to  omit  mentioning,  that, 
before  I wholly  lost  my  sight,  as  soon  as  I lay  down 
in  bed,  and  turned  on  either  side,  brilliant  flashes 
of  light  used  to  issue  from  my  closed  eyes,  an« 
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afterwards  on  the  gradual  failure  of  my  powers  at 
vision,  colours  proportionally  dim  and  faint,  seemed 
to  rush  out  with  a degree  of  vehemence,  and  a kind 
of  noise.  These  have  now  faded  into  uniform  black- 
ness, such  as  ensues  on  the  extinction  of  a candle;  or 
blackness  only  varied,  and  intermingled  with  dunnish 
grey.  The  constant  darkness,  however,  in  which  I 
live  day  and  night,  inclines  more  to  a whitish  tnan 
to  a blackish  tinge;  ami  the  eye  turning  round,  ad- 
mits as  through  a narrow  chink,  a very  small  portion 
of  light.  But  this,  though  perhaps^it  may  offer  a 
similar  glimpse  of  hope  to  the  Physician,  does  not  pre- 
vent me  from  making  up  my  mind  to  my  case,  a<  one 
evidently  beyond  the  hope  of  cure  ; and  I often  reflect, 
that  as  many  days  of  darkness,  according  to  the  wise 
man,  are  alloted  to  us  all,  mine,  ^ which  by  the  favour  of 
the  Deity,  are  divided  between  leisure  and  study,)  are 
recreated  by  the  conversation  and  intercourse  of  my 
friends,  and  far  more  agreeable  than  those  deadly  shades 
of  which  S ilomon  is  speaking;  but  if,  as  it  is  written, 

* Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  bv  every 
word  that  proeeedetb  out  of  the  mouth  oi  G d why 
should  not  each  of  us  likewise  acquiesce  in  the  reflec- 
tion. that  he  derives  the  benefit  of  sight,  not  from  his 
eyes  alone,  but  from  the  guidance,  and  provideti  e of 
the  same  Supreme  Being,  wh'lst  he  looks  out  and  pro- 
vides for  me  as  he  does,  and  leads  me  about,  as  it  were 
with  his  hand,  through  the  paths  of  life,  1 willingly 
Surrender  my  own  faculty  of  vision,  in  conformity  '•>  iiis 
good  pleasure,  and  with  a heart  as  strong  and  stvadfast 
as  if  1 were  u Lynceus,  1 bid  you  my  Pnaiaris  farewell. 
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(S)  In  1 747  William  Lauder,  a native  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  a man  of  considerable  talents  and  abilities, 
excited  general  attention  by  publishing  through  the 
medium  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  a paper  to 
which  he  gave  the  title  of  ‘An  Essay  on  Milton's 
Use  and  Imitation  of  the  Moderns;’  the  design  of 
which  was  to  prove  that  our  great  Epic  Poet  had  made 
free  with  the  works  of  some  obscure  Latin  Poets  of 
modern  date,  in  his  immortal  work  of  Paradise  Lost. 
Many  answers  were  given  but  all  failed  in  the  desired 
object  of  freeing  him  from  these  calumnious  asper- 
sions. Flushed  with  his  success,  Lauder  ventured 


in  1750  to  publish  his  Essay  in  a separate  form,  in 
winch  he  dwells  upon  the  supposed  Plagiarisms  in  a 
tram  of  triumph  and  impudence,  w hich  it  would  be 
difficult  to  parallel  in  the  history  of  literary  impos- 
tures. One  passage  from  this  scarce  and  curious  per- 
formance may  be  amusing  to  the  reader,  as  displaying 
the  spirit  of  Lauder  and  his  unblushing  effrontery*: 
And  hence,  said  he,  ‘ I could  produce  a cloud  of  wit- 
nesses, as  fresh  vouchers  of  the  truth  of  my  assertion, 
vith  whose  fine  sentiments,  as  so  many  pay  feathers! 
Ml.ton  has  plumed  himself;  like  one  who  would 
de.rn  a garland  with  flowers  secretly  taken  from 
various  gardens,  or  a crown  with  jewels  stolen  from 
the  different  diadems,  or  repositories  of  Princes,  by 
7,cb  be  thmes  ttttlved,  hut  with  the  borrowed  lustre 
r 0 surreptitious  may,  sty.  • The  literary  World  were 
in  a state  of  great  aniiety  for  the  vindication  of  their 
ot  t <■  hen  hr.  Douglass,  bishop  of  Carlisle  published 
a detection  of  Lauder's  forgeries  in  a let  ter  to  the  Earl 
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of  Bath,  his  patron,  entitled,  ‘Milton  Vindicated  from 
the  Charge  of  Plagiarism  brought  against  him  by 
Mr.  Lauder.  ’ In  this  masterly  Pamphlet,  the  learned 
Critic  proves  that  the  passages,  which  had  been  cited 
as  the  works  of  Masenius,  Staphortius,  Taubmannus, 
and  other  obscure  writers,  had  been  interpolated  by 
the  learned  forger,  Lauder  himself;  who  had  also 
foisted  into  his  quotations  whole  lines  from  Ilogg’s 
Latin  Translation  of  Paradise  Lost,  into  which  no 
examiner  but  Dr.  Douglass,  had  been  inquisitive 
enough  to  look. 

(4)  The  following  anecdote  may  not  perhaps  be 
uninteresting  to  many  of  my  readers.  I have,  taken 
it  from  Sir  Herbert  Croft’s  Life  of  Dr.  Young. 

“Voltaire  having  ridiculed  Milton’s  Allegory 
of  Death  and  Sin,  in  the  company  of  that  great 
man,  (most  probably  at  the  celebrated  Bub  Dod?  ling- 
ton’s) — the  following  extempore  epigram  w*as  the 
punishment  to  which  that  celebrated  Frenchman  ex- 
posed himself  on  this  occasion.” 

Thou  art  so  witt}’,  profligate,  and  thin. 

At  once  wo  think  thee  Milton,  Death,  and  Sin 
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*•  In  manners  gentle,  in  affection  mild, 

#<In  wit  a man,  simplicity  a child,  ” 

The  life  of  Blacklock  has  a claim  to  notice  he* 
Yond  that  of  most  of  the  Poets  of  our  nation,  with 
whom  he  is  now  associated.  He  who  reads  his  Poems 
v/ith  that  interest  which  their  intrinsic  merit  deserves, 
will  feel  that  interest  very  much  increased,  when  he 
shall  be  told  the  various  difficulties  which  their 
author  overcame  in  their  production  ; the  obstacles 
which  Nature  and  Fortune  had  placed  in  his  way  to 
the  possession  of  those  ideas  which  his  mind  acquired, 
to  the  communication  of  those  which  his  Poetry  unl'oltis. 
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The  facta  stated  in  the  present  account,  are  chief* 
]y  taken  from  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Ander- 
son’s narrative,  which  is  written  with  such  copiousness 
of  intelligence,  as  leaves  little  to  be  supplied,  and  such 
felicity  of  performance  as  precludes  the  most  distant 
hope  of  improvement.  Among  the  few  additional 
particulars  detailed  here,  the  present  compiler  has 
endeavoured  to  give  a complete  account  of  his  writings. 
Dr.  Thomas  Blacklock  was  born  at  Annan,  in 
the  county  of  Dumfries,  Novr.  10,  1721.  K is  parents 
were  natives  of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  his  father 
was  by  trade  a bricklayer,  his  mother,  the  daughter  of 
a considerable  dealer  in  cattle;  both  respectable  in 
their  characters,  and  it  would  appear  possessed  of 
considerable  knowledge  and  urbanity;  which,  in  a 
Country^ where  education  was  cheap,  and  property  a 
good  deal  subdivided,  was  ofien  the  case  with  persons 
of  their  station.  Before  he  was  six  months  old,  he 
was  totally  deprived  of  his  si.dit  by  the  small  pox, 
and  reduced  to  that  forlorn  situation,  so  feelingly  des- 
cribed by  himself  in  his  soliloquy.  This  rendered  him 
incapable  of  any  of  those  mechanical  trades,  to  winch 
his  father  might  naturally  have  been  inclined  to 
breed  him,  and  his  circumstances  prevented  his  aspi- 
ring to  the  higher  professions.  The  good  man,  there- 
fore kept  his  son  in  the  house,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  some  of  his  friends,  fostered  that  inclination  which 
he  early  showed  for  books,  by  reading  to  amuse  him  ; 
first  the  simple  sort  of  publications  which  are  common- 
ly put  into  the  hands  of  children,  and  then  several 
passagoe  out  of  some  of  our  Poets.  His  compan- 
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ions,  (whom  his  early  gentleness,  and  kindness  of  dis- 
position, as  well  as  their  compassion  for  his  misfortune, 
strongly  attached  to  him,)  were  very  assiduous  in  their 
o-ood  offices,  in  reading  to  instruct  and  amuse  him. 
By  their  assistance,  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  tongue  ; but  he  never  was  at  a grammar  School 
till  at  a more  advanced  period  of  life.  Poetry  was  even 
then  his  favourite  reading,  and  he  found  an  enthusias- 
tic delight  in  the  works  of  Milton,  Spencer,  Prior, 
Pope  and  Addison,  and  in  those  of  his  countryman, 
Ramsay  ; from  loving  and  admiring  them  so  much, 
he  soon  was  led  to  endeavour  to  imitate  them,  and 
when  scarcely  twelve  years  of  age,  he  began  to  write 
verses.  Among  these  early  Essays  of  his  genius,  there 
was  one  addressed  to  a little  girl  whom  he  had  offend- 
ed, which  is  preserved  in  his  works,  and  is  not  per- 
haps inferior  to  any  of  the  premature  compositions  of 
boys,  assisted  by  the  best  education,  which  are  only 
recalled  into  notice  by  the  future  fame  of  their  authors. 

He  had  attained  the  age  of  nineteen,  when  his 
father  was  killed  by  the  accidental  fall  of  a malt-kiln 
belonging  to  his  son-in-law.  This  loss,  heavy  to 
any  one  at  that  early  age,  would  have  been,  however,  1 
to  a young  man  possessing  the  ordinary  advantages  of 
education  comparatively  light ; but  to  him  thus  sud- 
denly deprived  of  the  support  on  which  his  youth  had 
leaned,  destitute  almost  of  any  resource  which  industry 
affords  to  those  who  have  the  blessing  of  sight,  with  a 
body  feeble  and  delicate  from  nature,  and  a mind  con- 
genially susceptible,  it  was  not  surprising  that  this 
blow  was  doubly  severe,  and  threw  oa  his  spirits  that 
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despondeht  gloom  to  which  he  then  gave  way,  and 
which  sometimes  overclouded  them  in  the  subsequent 
period  of  his  life. 

Though  dependent,  however,  he  was  not  destitute 
of  friends,  and  Heaven  rewarded  the  pious  confidence 
which  he  expressed  in  its  care,  by  providing  for  him 
protectors  and  patrons,  by  whose  assistance  he  obtained 
ad  Vantages,  which  had  his  father  lived,  might  perhaps 
never  have  opened  to  him. 

He  lived  with  his  mother  about  a year  after  his 
father’s  death,  and  began  to  be  distinguished  as  a 
young  man  of  uncommon  parts  and  genius.  These 
were  at  that  time  unassisted  by  learning;  the  circum- 
stances of  his  family  affording  him  lio  better  education 
than  the  smattering  of  Latin  which  his  companions 
had  taught  him,  and  the  perusal  and  recollection  of 
the  few  English  authors,  w ieh  they  or  Iris  father,  in 
the  intervals  of  his  professional  labours  had  read  to  him. 

Poetry,  however,  though  it  attains  its  highest 
perfection  in  a cultivated* soil,  grows  perhaps  as  luxu- 
riantly in  a wild  one  To  Poetry  he  was  devoted  from 
Iris  earliest  days,  and  about  this  time  several  of  his 
poetical  productions  began  to  be  handed  about,  which 
considerably  'enlarged  the  circle  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

Some  of  his  compositions  being  shown  to  Dr. 
Stephenson,  an  eminent  physician  in  Edinburgh,  who 
was  accidently  at  Dumfries,  on  a professional  visit,  he 
formed  the  benevolent  design  of  carrying  him  to  the 
metropolis,  and  giving  to  his  natural  endowments,  the 
assistance  of  classical  education. 
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He  came  to  Edinburgh  in  1741,  and  was  enrolled, 
says  Mr.  Mackenzie,  ‘ a Student  of  Divinity  in  the 
university  there,  though  at  that  time  without  any 
particular  view  of  entering  into  the  Church.’  But 
this  account  may  be  reasonably  doubted  ; for  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  no  student  is  admitted  into 
the  theological  class,  till  he  has  completed  a course  of 
languages  and  philosophy.  Besides  it  appears  by  the 
following  letter  from  the  Rev.  Richard  Batty  of  Kirk 
Andrews,  whose  wife  was  Blacklock,  cousin  to  Sir 
James  Johnston,  hart,  of  Westerhall,  dated  January 
21.  1744*,  and  printed  in  the  ‘Scottish  Register, 

I7fj4-,’  that  he  continued  at  the  grammar  School  in 
Edinburgh,  till  the  begining  of  1745. 

‘ I had  a letter  sometime  ago  from  Mr.  Hoggan 
at  Comlongan,  signifying  that  Lady  Annandale  had 
spoke  to  you  about  a bursary  for  one  Thomas  Black- 
lock, a blind  boy,  who  is  now  at  the  grammar  School 
in  Edinburgh.  He  is  endued  with  the  most  surpri- 
sing genius,  and  has  been  the  author  of  a great  many 
excellent  Poems.  He  has  been  hitherto  supported  by 
the  bounty  of  Dr.  Stephenson,  a gentleman,  in 
Edinburgh.  1 understand  that  there  will  be  a 
bur- ary  vacant  again  Candlemas;  if,  therefore,  you 
would  please  to  favour  him  with  your  interest,  it  will 
be  a great  charity  done  to  a poor  lad,  who  may  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  his  generation.’ 

The  effect  of  this  application  is  not  known  ; but 
he  seen  s to  have  contii  ued  his  studies  under  the  Pa- 
tronage < ! Dr.  Stephenson,  till  Hie  year  1/4  5. 

Of  the  kindness  of  Dr,  Stephenson,  lie  always 
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spoke  with  the  greatest  warmth  of  gratitude  and  af- 
fection, and  addressed  to  him  his  ‘ Imitation  of  the 
First  Ode  of  Horace.’ 

After  he  had  followed  his  studies  at  Edinburgh, 
for  four  years,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  in 
1745,  he  returned  to  Dumfries,  where  he  resided  with 
Mr.  M'Murdo,  his  brother-in  law,  in  whose  house  he 
was  treated  with  kindness  and  affection  ; and  had  an 
opportunity  from  the  society  which  it  afforded,  of  con- 
siderably increasing  the  store  of  his  ideas.  In  1746, 
he  published  a small  collection  of  his  Poems,  in  octavo, 
at  Glasgow. 

After  the  close  of  the  Rebellion,  and  complete 
Restoration  of  the  peace  of  the  country,  he  returned  to 
Endinburgh,  and  pursued  his  studies  there  for  six 
years  longer. 

In  1754,  he  published  at  Edinburgh  a second  edi- 
tion of  his  poems,  very  much  improved  and  enlarged, 
in  octavo,  to  which  was  prefixed,  ‘an  account  of  his  life 
in  a letter  to  the  publisher,’  from  Mr.  Gordon  of  Dum- 
fries. On  the  title  page  he  is  designed  ‘student  of 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh  ;’  so  that 
he  was  not  then  as  Mr.  Mackenzie  supposes,  ‘enrolled 
a student  of  Divinity.’ 

This  publication  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Spence,  the  patron  of  Dodsley,  Duck,  and  Richard- 
son, and  other  persons  of  indigent  and  uncultivated 
genius  ; who  conceived  a great  regard  for  Blacklock, 
and  formed  the  benevolent  design  of  recommending 
him  to  the  patronage  of  persons  in  affluence  or  power, 
by  writing  a very  elaborate  and  ingenious  ‘account  of 
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his  life,  chara rter.  and  poems/  which  lie  published  at 
London,  in  8vo.  1754*. 

During  h:s  last  residence  in  Edinburgh,  among 
other  literary  acquaintance,  he  obtained  that  ol'  the 
celebrated  David  Hume,  who,  with  that  humanity 
and  benevolence,  for  which  he  was  distinguished, 
attached  himself  warmly  to  Blackloek’s  interests.  He 
wrote  a letter  to  Dodsley,  March  12,  17-54*,  containing 
a very  favourable  representation  of  the  ‘goodness  of  his 
disposition,  and  the  beauty  of  bis  genuis,’  which  con- 
tributed to  promote  the  subscript^  n for  an  edition  of 
liis  poems,  in  4*lo,  which  was  published  at  London, 
37-jd,  under  the  snperintemlance  of  Mr.  Spence,  w ith 
hi«  ‘ account  of  the  life,  character,  and  poems  of  Mr. 
Blaeklork/  which  had  been  printed  separately  in 
3754.  He  testified  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Spence,  to 
whom  be  was  personally  unknown,  in  an  epistle  written 
at  Dumfries,  17-59. 

In  the  course  of  his  education  at  Edinburg]),  be 
acquired  a proficiency  in  the  learned  languages,  and 
became  more  a master  of  the  French  tongue  than  was 
Common  there,  from  the  social  intercourse,  to  which 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  admitted  in  the  house 
of  Provost  Alexander,  who  bad  married  a native  of 
France. 

At  the  university,  he  obtained  a knowledge  of  the 
various  branches  of  philosophy  and  theology,  to  w hich 
his  course  of  study  naturally  led,  and  acquired  at  the 
same  time  a considerable  fund  of  learning  and  informa- 
tion in  those  departments  of  science,  and  belles  lettres, 
from  which  his  loss  of  sight  did  not  absolutely  pvc- 
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elude  him.  In  1756,  he  pu  dished  at  Edinburgh,  an 
Essay -towards  universal  etymology,  or  the  analysis  of 
a sentence,  octavo. 

In  this  pamphlet,  the  general  principles  of  gr  tin- 
mar,  and  the  definitions  of  the  several  parts  of  speech 
are  given  in  verse  ; and  illustrations  in  the  form  of 
notes,  constituting  the  greatest  part  of  it,  are  added  in 
prose.  The  notes  and  illustrations  are  concise,  but 
judicious ; the  verses  are  not  remarkable  for  learn- 
ing or  poetical  embellishment ; the  subject  did  not 
allow  it;  the  concluding  lines  however,  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  grammar,  are  in  a style  more  worthy  of 
Black  lock. 

In  1757,  he  began  a course  of  study,  with  a vietir 
to  give  lectures  on  Oratory,  to  young  gentlemen 
intended  for  the  bar  or  the  pulpit.  On  this  occasion, 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Hume,  informed  him  of  his  plan,  and 
requested  his  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  it.  But 
Mi'.  Hume  doubting  the  probability  of  its  success,  he 
abandoned  the  project,  and  then  adopted  the  decided 
intention  of  going  into  the  church. 

After  applying  closely  for  a considerable  time  to 
the  study  of  theology,  he  passed  the  usual  trials 
in  the  presbytery  of  Dumfries,  and  was  by  that  pres- 
bytery licensed  a preacher  of  the  Gospel  in  175i). 

Asa  preacher,  he  obtained  high  reputation,  and 
was  fond  of  composing  Sermons.  In  1760,  when 
the  nation  was  alarmed  by  a threatened  invasion  from 
the  French,  he  published  ‘The  Right  Improvement  of 
Time,  a Sermon,  octavo.’  Ho  seems  to  have  imbibed 
pretty  deeply  the  apprehensions  of  his  countrymen. 
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The  sentiments  it  cor  tains  are  just  and  solid,  and  the 
adv:ce>  arc*  calculated  to  lie  useful  at  all  times,  parlicu- 
lari  \ n the  prospect  oi' national  danger  or  distress. 

The  san  e year  he  contributed  several  poetical 
pieces  to  the  first  volume  of  Donaldson’s  ‘collection 
of  original  Poems,  by  Scotch  gentlemen,"  12mo. 

Mrs.  Blacklock  ascribes  the  ‘Epistle  on  Taste/ 
printed  in  this  volume,  as  Mr,  Gordon’s  to  Biacklock, 
excepting  the  lines  relating  to  himself. 

In  I76L  lie  published  ‘Faith  Hope,  and  Charity 
compare  d,’  Sermon  octavo.  Though  this  cannot  be 
called  a first  rate  performance,  it  abounds  with  just 
ami  elegant  remarks,  and  his  favourite  topic  of  Charity, 
is  agreeably  and  forcibly  illustrated. 

In  17()2,  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Johnston,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Joseph  Johnston,  Surgeon  in  Dumfries,  a 
man  of  eminence  in  his  profession,  and  of  a character 
highly  respected  ; a 101  motion  which  formed  the 
great  solace  and  blessing  of  his  future  life,  and  gave 
him  w ith  all  the  tenderness  of  a w ife,  all  the  zealous 
care  of  a guide  anti  a friend.  This  event  took  place 
a few  days  before  Ins  being  ordained  minister  of  Kirk- 
cudbright, in  consequence  of  a presentation  from  the 
crown,  obtained  for  him  by  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  a 
benevolent  nobleman,  whom  Blacklock’s  situation 
ai  d genius  had  interested  in  his  bthalf.  But  the  in- 
habitants of  the  parish,  whether  from  an  aversion  to 
patronage,  so  prevalent  among  the  lower  ranks  in 
North  Britain,  or  from  some  political  disputes  which  at 
that  time  subsisted  between  tln-m  and  Lord  Selkirk, 
or  from  those  prejudices,  which  some  of  them  might 
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naturally  entertain  against  a person  deprived  of  siguf, 
or  perhaps  from  all  those  causes  united,  were  so  ex- 
tremely disinclined  to  receive  him  as  their  minister, 
that,  alter  a legal  dispute  of  nearly  two  years,  it  was 
thought  expedient  by  his  lriemls,  as  it  had  always  been 
wished  by  himself  to  compromise  the  matter,  by  resign- 
ing his  right  to  the  living,  and  accepting  a moderate 
annuity  in  its  stead. 

The  following  anecdote  of  BLcklock,  mentioned 
in  Dr  Cleghorn’s  Thesis  de  Somno,  happened  at  the 
inn  in  Kirkcudbright,  on  the  day  of  his  ordination, 
and  is  authenticated  by  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Black- 
lock,  who  was  present  with  Mr.  Gordon  and  a nume- 
rous company  of  his  Inends,  who  dined  with  him  on 
the  occasion.  It  merits  notice,  both  as  a curious  fact, 
relative  to  the  state  of  the  mind  in  sleep,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  just  and  elegant  compliment  with  which 
it  concludes. 

“ Dr,  Blacklo  ’k,  one  day  harrassed  by  the  cen- 
sures of  the  populace,  whereby  not  only  his  reputation, 
but  his  very  existence  was  endangered,  and  fatigued 
with  Ynental  exertion,  fell  asleep  after  d.nner.  Some 
hours  after  he  was  called  upon  by  a friend,  answered 
his  salutation,  rose  and  went  with  him  into  the  lining 
room,  where  some  of  hi>  companions  were  met.  He 
joined  with  two  of  them  in  a concert,  singing  as  usual, 
with  taste  and  elegance,  without  missing  a note,  or 
forgetting  a word  ; he  then  went  to  supper,  avd  drank 
a glass  or  tw  o of  wine.  His  friends,  however,  observed 
him  o be  a little  absent  and  mattentm  ; by  and  by 
he  began  to  speak  to  himself,  but  in  so  low  and  con- 
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fused  a manner,  as  to  be  unintelligible.  At  last  being 
pretty  Forcibly  roused,  he  awoke  with  a sudden  start, 
unconcious  ot  all  that  had  happened,  as  till  then  he 
had  continued  Fast  asleep,”  Dr.  Lieghorn  adds  with 
great  truth,  after  relating  this  tact: 

No  one  will  suspect  either  the  judgement  or  the 
veracity  of  Dr.  Blacklock.  All  who  knew  him  bear 
testimony  to  his  judgement ; his  Fame  rests  on  a better 
foundation  than  fictitious  narratives ; no  man  delights 
in,  or  more  strictly  adheres,  on  all  points,  to  the  truth.” 
With  tins  slender  provision,  he  removed  in  176-1 
to  Edinburgh,  and  to  make  up  by  his  industry;  a more 
comfortable  and  decent  subsistence,  he  adopted  the 
plan  of  receiving  a certain  number  of  young  gentle- 
men as  boarders  into  bis  house,  whose  studies  in 
languages  and  philosophy,  he  might,  if  lieceessary, 
assist.  In  this  situation  he  continued  till  178?;  when 
lie  found  his  time  of  life  and  state  of  health  required 
a degree  of  x’epose,  which  induced  him  to  discontinue 
the  receiving  of  boarders. 

In  the  occupation  w hich  he  thus  exercised  for  so 
many  years  of  his  life,  no  teacher  w as  perhaps,  ever 
more  agreeable  to  bis  pupils,  nor  master  of  a family 
to  its  a mates,  than  Black  It  ck.  'I  he  gentleness  ot  his 
manners,  the  benignity  of  I.is  disposition,  and  that 
warm  interest  in  the  haj  pintss  ot  others,  which  led 
him  so  constantly  to  promote  it,  were  qualities  that 
could  not  fail  to  procure  him  the  love  and  regard  of 
the  young  gentlemen  committed  to  his  .charge;  while 
the  society,  which  esteem  and  respect  ior  his  character 
find  genius,  often  assembled  at  his  house,  afiorded 
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them  an  advantage  rarely  to  be  found  in  establishments 
of  a similar  kind.  In  the  circle  of  his  friends,  he  ap- 
peared entirely  to  forget  the  privation  of  sight,  and 
the  melancholy,  which  at  other  times  it  might  produce. 

He  entered  with  the  cheerful  playfulness  of  a young 
man,  into  all  the  sprightly  narrative,  the  ^pf ,rt fill  fancy, 
and  the  humorous  jest  that  rose  around  him.  It  was  a 
sight  highly  gratifying  to  philanthropy,  to  see  how  much 
a mind  endowed  with  k;  owledge,  ki  died  by  genius, 
and  above  all  lighted  up  vv ith  innocence  and  piety', 
like  Blacklock’s,  could  overcome  the  weight  of  its 
own  calamity,  and  enjoy  the  content,  the  happiness 
and  the  gaiety  of  others.  Several  of  those  inmates  of 
bis  house  were  students  of  physic,  from  England,  Ire- 
land, and  America ; who  retained  in  future  life,  all 
the  warmth  of  that  impression,  which  his  friendship 
at  this  early  period  had  made  upon  them  ; and  in  va- 
rious quarters  of  the  world  he  had  friends  and  corres- 
pondents, from  whom  no  length  of  time  nor  distance 
of  place,  had  ever  estranged  him.  Among  his  favourite 
correspondents  may  be  reckoned  Dr.  Tucker,  Author 
of  ‘The  Bermudian/  a poem,  and  ‘ The  Anchoret,* 
and  Dr.  Downraan,  author  of  ‘Infancy/  a poem,  and 
other  ingenious  performances 

I will  again  trespass  upon  the  patience  of  the 
reader  by  inserting  the  following  Ode,  written  by  Dr. 
Black  lock  upon  the  departure  of  a young  gentleman, 
one  of  his  pupils,  for  Guinea. 

Attend  the  muse,  whose  numbers  flow 

Faithful  to  sacred  Friendship’s  woe, 
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Ami  let  the  Scotian  lyre. 

Obtain  thy  pity  and  thy  care, 

While  thy  loved  walks  and  native  air. 

The  solemn  sounds  inspire. 

That  native  air,  these  walks  no  more 
Blest  with  their  fav’rite,  now  deplore. 

And  join  the  plaintive  strain, 

While  urg’d  by  winds  and  waves,  he  flies. 

Where  unknown  stars,  through  unknown  skies. 
Their  trackless  course  maintain. 

Yet  think,  by  ev’ry  keener  smart. 

That  thrills  a friend  or  brother’s  heart. 

By  all  the  griefs  that  rise, 

And  with  dumb  anguish  heave  thy  breast. 

When  absence  robs  the  soul  of  rest. 

And  swells  with  tears  the  eyes  ! 

By  all  our  sorrows  ever  new. 

Think  whom  you  fly,  and  what  pursue  ; 

And  judge  by  your’s  our  pain  : 

From  Friendship’s  dear  tenacious  arms. 

You  fly  perhaps  to  war’s  alarms. 

To  angry  skies  and  main. 

The  smiling  plain,  the  solemn  shade. 

With  all  the  various  charms  displayed,  \ 

That  Summer’s  face  adorn  ; 

Summer,  with  all  that’s  gay  or  sweet. 

With  transport  longs  thy  sense  to  meet,- 
And  courts  thy  dear  return. 
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The  gentle  sun,  the  fanning  gale. 

The  vocal  wood,  the  fragrant  vale, 

Thy  presence  all  implore  : 

Can  then  a waste  of  sea  and  sky. 

That  knows  no  limits,  charm  thine  ey§, 

Thine  ear,  the  tempest's  roar? 

Tut  why  such  weak  attractions  name. 

While  ev’ry  warmer  social  claim. 

Demands  the  manful  lay? 

Ah  ! hear  a brother’s  moving  sighs. 

Through  tears,  behold  a sister's  eyes 
Emit  a faded  ray. 

Thy  young  allies,  by  nature  taught 
To  feel  the  tender  pang  of  thought. 

Which  friends  in  absence  claim  ; 

To  thee  with  sorrow  ail  sincere. 

Oft  pay  the  tributary  tear. 

Oft  lisp  with  joy  thy  name. 

Nor  these  thy  absence  mourn  alone, 

O dearly  loved!  though  faintly  known  ; 

One  yet  unsung  remains  : 

Nature  when  scarce  fair  light  he  knew. 
Snatched  heaven,  earth,  beauty  from  his  view 
And  darkness  round  him  reigns. 

The  Muse  with  pity  viewed  his  doom. 

And  darting  through  the  eternal  gloom. 

An  intellectual  ray 
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Bade  him  with  Music’s  voice  inspire 
The  plaintive  flute,  the  sprightly  lyre. 

And  tune  the  impassioned  lay. 

Thus,  though  despairing  of  relief. 

With  every  mark  of  heart-felt  grief. 

Thy  absence  we  complain  : 

While  now  perhaps  the  auspicious  gale 
Invites  to  spread  the  flying  sail. 

And  all  our  tears  are  vain. 

Protect  him  Heaven  ! but  hence  each  fear. 
Since  endless  goodness,  endless  care 
This  mighty  fabric  guides  ; 

Commands  the  tempest  where  to  stray. 
Directs  the  lightning’s  slanting  way , 

And  rules  the  refluent  tides. 

See,  from  the  effulgence  of  his  reign. 

With  pleased  survey,  Omniscience  deign 
Thy  wond’rous  worth  to  view  ; 

See,  from  the  realms  of  endless  day. 
Immortal  guardians  wing  their  way. 

And  all  thy  steps  pursue. 

If  sable  clouds,  whose  wombs  contain 
The  murm'ring  bolt,  or  dashing  rain. 

The  blue  serene  deform  ; 

Myriads  from  heaven's  etherial  height. 
Shall  clear  the  gloom,  restore  the  light. 
And  chase  the  impending  storm. 
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In  1766,  upon  the  unsolicited  recommendation  of 
his  friend  Dr.  Beattie,  the  degree  of  Dr.  of  Divinity 
v;as  conferred  on  him  by  the  University  and  Marshal 
College  of  Aberdeen, 

In  17^7,  he  published  Paraclesis,  or  Consolation 
deduced  from  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  ; in  two 
Dissertations.  The  first  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  Cicero,  now  rendered  in  English  ; the  last 
originally  written  by  Thomas  Blaeklock,  D.D.  8vo. 

His  motive,  he  tells,  in  a letter  to  a friend,  pre- 
fixed to  this  work,  for  translating  the  first,  and  writing 
the  last  Treatise  on  Consolation,  was  to  alleviate  the 
pressure  of  repeated  disappointments,  to  sooth  his 
anguish  for  the  loss  of  departed  friends,  to  elude  the 
rage  of  implacable  and  unprovoked  enemies,  and  to  sup- 
port his  own  mind,  which,  for  a number  of  years, 
besides  its  literary  difficulties,  and  its  natural  disadvan- 
tages, had  maintained  an  incessant  struggle  with  tor- 
tum'.  Of  the  Dissertation  ascribed  to  Cicero,  he  endea- 
vours to  prove  the  authenticity  ; but  his  arguments 
are  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  generality  of  Critics 
have  questioned  its  authenticity.  Dr.  Middleton,  in 
his  Life  of  Cicero,  says  it  is  undoubtedly  spurious. 
The  translation  is  well  executed  ; it  is  both  faithful 
and  elegant.  The  second  Dissertation  is  mostly  taken 
up  with  a clear  and  succinct  view  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  the  professed  subject  of  it ; the  Consola- 
tion derived  from  Revealed  Religion,  is  touched  upon 
towards  the  conclusion,  though  at  no  great  length. 

In  1768,  be  published  without  his  name,  two  Dis- 
courses on  the  Spirit  and  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
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Tl-.e  former  preached  at  the  Hague,  the  8th  Septr. 
]?(j‘J.  The  latter  delivered  in  the  French  Church  at 
Hanan,  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  peace,  to  a con- 
gregation composed  of  Catholics  and  Protestants; 
translated  irom  the  original  French  of  the  Rev,  Mr. 
James  Armand,  Minister  of  the  Waloon  Church  in 
Hanan,  and  dedicated  by  the  translator,  to  the  Rev. 
Moderator  of  the  general  Assembly,  8vo.  The  Dedi- 
cation,  which  is  a long  one,  is  chiefly  intended  for  the 
perusal  of  the  Clergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  but 
deserves  the  attentive  consideration  of  all  who  are  in- 
tended for,  or  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
Tiie  observations  it  contains  are  judicious  and  perti- 
nent; the  style  is  sprightly  and  animated;  and  the 
spirit  it  breathes,  though  sometimes  remote  from  that 
chaiity,  which  on  other  occasions  he  so  eloquently  en- 
forced, and  so  generally  practised,  is  the  spirit  of 
benevolence  ai  d love  to  mankind.  The  discourses 
themselves  are  lively  and  animated,  and  the  style  of 
the  translations  clear,  nervous,  and  spirited. 

In  1773,  he  published  at  Edinburgh,  a poem, 
entitled,  ‘ A Panegyric  on  Great  Britain,’  Svo.  This 
poem,  which  is  a kind  of  satire  on  the  age,  exhibits 
shrewdness  of  observation,  and  a sarcastic  vein,  which 
might  have  fitted  him  for  satirical  composition,  had  he 
chosen  to  employ  his  pen  more  frequently  on  that 
branch  of  Poetry. 

In  Music,  both  as  a judge  and  a performer,  his 
skill  was  considerable  ; nor  was  he  unacquainted  with 
its  principles  as  a science.  Whether  he  composed 
much  is  uncertain,  but  there  is  published  in  the  Edin- 
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burgh  Magazine  and  Review,  for  177‘b  'Absence/ 
Pastoral,  set  to  Music,  by  Dr.  Blacklock  ; and  those 
who  have  heard  him  sing,  will  upon  perusal  of  this 
little  piece,  have  the  idea  ot  his  manner  and  taste, 
strikingly  recalled  to  their  recollection. 

The  same  jTear  he  published  the  ‘Graham/  an 
Heroic  Ballad,  in  four  Cantos,  4to.  It  was  begun,  he 
tells  us  in  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  it,  and  pur- 
sued by  its  author  to  divert  wakeful  and  melancholy 
hours,  which  the  recollection  oft  past  misfortunes,  and 
the  sense  of  present  inconveniences,  would  otherwise 
have  severly  embittered. 

The  professed  intention  of  his  Graham,  is  to 
cherish  and  encourage  a mutual  harmony  between  the 
inhabitants  of  South  and  North  Britain.  To  this  end 
he  has  exhibited  in  strong  colours,  some  parts  of  those 
miseries  which  their  ancient  animosities  had  occasioned. 
Ills  Graham  is  an  affecting  story,  in  which  love  and 
jealousy  have  a principal  share  ; the  narration  is  ani- 
mated and  agreeable  ; the  fable  is  beautifully  fancied, 
and  sufficiently  perspicuous;  the  characters  are  boldly 
marked ; the  manners  he  paints  suits  the  times  to 
which  he  refers,  and  the  moral  is  momentous;  and  we 
perceive  scattered  through  the  whole  piece,  those 
secret  graces,  and  those  bewitching  beauties,  which 
the  critic  would  in  vain  attempt  to  describe ; but  it 
is  perhaps  too  far  spun  out,  and  the  stanza  in  which 
it  is  written  is  not  the  best  chosen,  nor  the  most 
agreeable  to  the  ear. 

This  was  the  last  publication  which  he  gave  to 
the  world  with  his  name ; from  this  time  the  state  of 
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his  health,  which  had  always  been  infirm  and  delicate, 
began  visibly  to  decline.  He  frequently  complained 
of  a lowness  of  spirits,  and  was  occasionally  subject 
to  deafness,  which,  though  he  seldom  felt  in  any  great 
degree,  was  sufficient  in  his  situation,  to  whom  the 
sense  of  hearing  vcas  almost  the  only  channel  of  com- 
munication with  the  external  world,  to  cause  very 
lively  uneasiness.  Amidst  the  indispositions  of  body, 
however,  and  disquietudes  of  mind,  the  gentleness  of 
his  temper  never  forsook  him,  and  he  felt  all  that 
resignation  and  confidence  in  the  Supreme  Being, 
which  his  earliest  and  latest  life  equally  acknowledged. 
In  summer  1791  > he  was  seized  with  a feverish  dis- 
order, which  at  first  seemed  of  a slight,  and  never  rose 
to  a very  violent  kind  ; but  a frame  so  little  robust 
as  his  was  not  able  to  resist;  and  after  about  a week’s 
illness  it  carried  him  off  on  the  7th  of  July  1791,  in 
the.  70th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  in  the 
burying-ground  of  the  Chapel  of  Ease,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  where  a decent  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  by  his  widow’,  who  survived  him 
several  years.  There  is  something  in  the  character 
of  this  great  man,  w hich  the  good  will  value  above 
every  other  consideration;  that  was,  his  deep  and  un- 
affected piety,  and  bis  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will ; 
w hich  vva3  evinced  through  his  long  and  useful  life, 
and  shone  conspicuously  in  the  man  and  in  the  Chris- 
tian, and  added  an  additional  lustre  to  his  other 
virtues.  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  his  Dissertation  on  the 
life  and  writings  of  Blacklock,  has  made  some  judicious  - 
remarks.  That  elegaift  writer  has  treated  the  subject 
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in  a philosophic  point  of  view,  which  the  reader  wilt 
find  comprised  in  the  following  pages. 

The  additional  poems,  now  first  published  in  this 
volume,  says  Mr.  Mackenzie,  will,  1 think,  be  found 
to  possess  equal  merit  with  those  which  their  author 
formerly  gave  to  the  world. 

There  is  perhaps  a certain  degree  of  languor 
diffused  over  some  of  them,  written  during  the  latter 
period  of  his  life,  for  which  the  circumstances  I have 
mentioned  above,  may  account ; but  the  delicacy 
and  the  feeling  remain  undiminisbed  : one  of  those 
latter  poems,  the  ‘ Ode  to  Aurora  on  Mellissa’s  Birth 
Day,'  is  a compliment  and  tribute  of  affection  to  the 
tender  assiduity  of  an  excellent  wife,  which  I have 
not  any  where  seen  more  happily  conceived,  or  more 
elegantly  expressed.  His  peculiar  situation  I do  not 
mean  to  plead  as  an  apology  for  defects  in  his  composi- 
tions. I am  sufficiently  aware  of  a truth,  which  au- 
thors, or  their  apologists  are  apt  to  forget,  that  the 
public  expects  entertainment,  and  listens  but  ill  to 
excuses  for  the  want  of  it ; but  the  circumstances  of 
the  writer’s  blindness  will  certainly  create  an  interest 
in  his  productions  beyond  what  those  of  one  possessed 
of  sight  could  have  excited,  especially  in  such  passages 
of  his  works  as  are  descriptive  of  visible  objects. 

Mr.  Spence,  in  his  introduction  to  the  quarto  edi- 
tion of  those  poems,  published  in  175(1,  has  treated 
this  descriptive  power  which  the  poetry  of  Black- 
* lock  seemed  to  evince  in  its  author,  as  a sort  of  prob- 
lem which  he  has  illustrated  Iry  a very  great  number 
of  quotations  from  the  poems  themselves,  by  hypotheti* 
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cal  conjectures  of  his  own,  drawn  from  those  passages, 
and  from  the  nature  of  a blind  man’s  sensation  and 
ideas ; and  by  some  account  of  such  sensations  in 
bin.  self,' which  Black  lock  gave  to  Spence  in  discours- 
ing on  the  subject.  Without  detracting  from  the  in- 
genuity of  Spence's  deductions,  1 am  apt  in  the  case 
of  Blacklock,  to  ascribe  much  to  the  effect  ot  a reten- 
tive and  ready  memory  of  that  poetical  language,  in 
•which,  from  his  earliest  infancy  he  delighted,  and  that 
apt  appropriation  of  it,  which  an  habitual  acquaintance 
with  the  best  poets  bad  taught  him.  This  I am  sensi- 
ble, by  no  means  affords  a complete  solution  of  the 
difficulty  ; for  though  it  may  account  for  the  use 
which  be  makes  of  poetical  language,  it  throws  no 
light  on  his  early  passion  for  reading  poetry,  and 
poetry  of  a kind  too.  which  lies  very  much  in  the 
province  of  sight  ; (Thompson  and  Allen  Ramsay 
ware  two  of  his  favourite  authors;)  nor  does  it  clearly 
trace  the  source  of  that  pleasure,  w hich  such  reading 
evidently  conveyed  to  his  mind.  It  is  observed,  and  I 
ill  ink  very  truly,  b)  Dr.  Reid,  that  there  is  very  little 
of  the  knowledge  acquired  bj  those  who  see,  that 
may  not  be  communicated  to  a man  born  blind;  and 
lie  illustrates  his  remark  bj  the  example  of  the  celebra- 
ted Saundersoii.  Another  writer  (Burke,  iri  bis  I rea- 
lise on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful)  seems  dispose  d to 
(extend  a similar  observation  to  some  of  those  pleasures, 
>of  which  the  sense  cl  sight  is  commonly  understood 
tto  be  tiie  only  channel ; and  be  appeals,  in  proot  of 
! his  doctrine  to  the  Poetry  of  Black  lock.  ‘Here,’  says 
be,  ‘is  a poet  doubtless  as  much  affected  by  bis  own 


descriptions,  as  any  that  reads  them  can  be ; and  yet’ 
he  is  affected  with  this  strong  enthusiasm,  by  things  of 
which  he  neither  has,  nor  can  possibly  have  any  idea, 
further  than  that  ol  a bare  sound.’  The  same  author 
mentions,  as  a confirmation  of  his  doctrine,  the  scienti- 
fic acquirements  of  Saunderson,  which  he  seems  to 
think  explicable  on  the  same  principles  with  Black- 
lock’s  poetry.  But  in  truth,  there  appears  to  be  very 
little  analogy  between  the  two  eases  ; nor  does  the 
genius  of  Saunderson  furnish  by  any  means  so  curious 
a subject  ol  philosophical  disquisition,  as  that  of  Black- 
lock.  The  ideas  of  extension  and  figure,  about  which 
the  speculations  of  the  geometrician  are  emploj'ed,  may 
be  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  the  sense  of  touch,  as 
well  as  by  that  of  sight ; and  (if  we  except  the  pheno- 
mena of  colours,)  the  ease  is  the  same  with  ail  the 
subjects  of  our  reasoning  in  natural  philosophy.  But 
of  the  pleasures  which  Poetry  excites,  so  great  a pro- 
portion arises  from  allusion  to  visible  objects,  and  from 
descriptions  of  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  nature  ; so 
much  truth  is  there  in  the  maxim  ut  pictura  poesis, 
that  the  word  imagination,  which  in  its  primary  sense, 
has  a direct  reference  to  the  eye,  is  employed  to  ex- 
press that  power  of  the  mind,  which  is  considered  as 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  poetical  genius:  and  there- 
fore, whatever  be  the  degree  of  pleasure,  which  a blind 
Poet  receives  from  the  exercise  of  his  art,  the  plea- 
sure roust,  in  general,  be  perfectly  different  in  kind 
from  that  which  he  imparts  to  his  readers.  Saunder- 
son \ve  are  told,  though  blind,  could  lecture  on  the 
prismatic  spectrum,  and  on  the  theory  of  the  rainbow ; 
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but  to  bis  mind,  the  names  of  the  different  colours  were 
merely  significant  of  the  relative  arrangement  of  the 
spaces  which  they  occupied,  and  produced  as  little 
effect  on  his  imagination  as  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet, 
which  he  employed  in  his  geometrical  diagrams.  By- 
means  of  a retentive  memory,  it  might  have  been 
possible  for  him  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  common 
poetical  epithets  appropriated  to  the  different  colours; 
it  is  even  conceivable,  that  by  long  habits  of  poetical 
reading,  he  might  have  become  capable  of  producing 
such  a description  of  their  order,  in  the  spectrum,  as 
is  contained  in  the  following  lines  of  Thomson. 

■ f First,  the  flaming  red 

Sprung  vivid  forth  ; the  tawny  orange  next. 

And  next  delicious  yellow,  by  whose  side 
Fell,  the  kind  beams  of  all-refreshing  green  ; 

Then  the  pure  blue,  that  swells  Autumnal  skies, 
Etherial  played,  and  then  of  sadder  hue. 

Emerged  and  deepened  Indigo,  as  when 
The  heavy-skirted  evening  droops  with  frost. 
While  the  last  gloamings  of  refracted  light, 

Died  in  the  fainting  violet  away.” 


But,  supposing  all  this  possible,  how  different 
must  have  been  the  effect  of  the  description  on  his 
mind  from  what  it  produced  on  that  of  Thomson? 
or  whai  idea  could  he  form  of  the  rapture  which  the 
poet  felt  in  recalling  to  Ins  imagination  the  innumera- 
ble appearances  in  the  earth  and  heavens,  of  which 
the  philosophic  principles  he  referred  to,  afford  the 
explanation  ? 
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f Did  ever  Poet  image  aught  so  fair. 

Dreaming  in  whisp’ring  groves  by  the  hoarse  brook; 
Or  prophet,  to  whose  rapture  Heaven  descends; 
Even  now  the  setting  Sun  and  shifting  Clouds 
Seen,  Greenwich,  from  thy  lovely  heights,  declare 
How  just,  how  beauteous,  the  refractive  law.' 

Yet,  though  it  be  evidently  impossible  that  a 
description  of  this  sort,  relating  entirely  to  the  peculiar 
perceptions  of  sight,  should  convey  to  a blind  man  the 
same  kind  of  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  it.  it 
may  be  easily  imagined  that  the  same  words  which 
in  their  ordinary  acceptation  express  visible  ob- 
jects, may,  by  means  of  early  associations,  become  io 
such  a person,  the  vehicle  of  many  other  agreeable  or 
disagreeable  emotions.  These  associations  will  proba- 
bly vary  greatly  in  the  case  ot  different  individuals, 
according  io  the  circumstances  of  their  education,  and 
the  peculiar  bent  ot  their  genius.  Biacklock's  associa- 
tions in  regard  to  colours,  were  (according  tc  Ins  ov.n 
account)  chiefly  of  the  moral  kind.  But  into  tiiis  in- 
quiry, which  opens  a wide  field  of  speculation  to  the 
metaphysician,  1 do  not  mean  to  enter.  1 shall  content 
myselt  with  remarking,  that  in  other  arts,  as  well  as 
those  which  address  themselves  to  sight,  the  same 
distinction  is  to  be  found. 

What  may  he  termed  the  arithmetic  and  mathe- 
matics of  Music,  and  of  the  scale,  depend  not  on  a 
mu-ical  ear,  any  more  than  the  theory  of  vision  de- 
pends on  sight.  In  both  cases,  pleasure  and  feeling  are 
easily  distinguishable  from  knowledge  and  science; 
the  first  require,  and  cannot  exist  without  an  eye 
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f$r  colour,  am!  an  ear  for  sound;  the  last  are  independ- 
ent of  either.  It  >s  indeed,  the  boast  of  genius  to  do 
nuieh  on  scanty  materials,  to  create  and  body  forth 
the  fo  ms  of  things  ; to  give  character  to  what  it  has 
not  known,  and  picture  what  it  has  not  seen.  The 
genius  of  Shakespeare  has  entered  into  the  cabinets  of 
Sr.-itesmen,  and  the  palaces  of  Kings,  and  made  them 
speak  like  Statesmen  and  like  Kings.  It  has  given 
manners  as  well  as  language  to  imaginary  beings, 
which,  though  we  cannot  criticise  like  the  other,  every 
one  intuitively  owns  to  be  true. 

It  has  kindled  the  wizard’s  fire,  and  trimmed  the 
fairy’s  glow-worm  lamp  ; has  moulded  a Caliban's 
savage  form,  and  spun  the  light  down  of  an  ariel’s 
wing.  But  this  imaginative  power,  how  extensive 
and  wonderful  soever  its  range,  had  still  some  ele- 
ments from  which  it  could  raise  this  world  of  fancy, 
3nn  e analogies  from  which  its  ideas  could  be 
draw  n.  To  the  blind  no  degree  of  genius  can  supply 
the  want  of  these  with  regard  to  visible  objects,  non 
teach  them  that  entirely  distinct  species  of  perception 
w hich  belongs  to"  sight.  * Objects  of  sight  and  touch* 
says  Berltely  very  justly,  ‘constitute  two  worlds, 
which,  though  nearly  connected,  bear  no  resemblance 
to  one  another.’  In  the  case  of  Blacklock,  we  happen 
to  he  possessed  of  a piece  of  evidence  more  direct  than 
any  thing  which  a third  person,  however  well  ac- 
quainted with  him  individually,  or  however  conver- 
sant with  the  subject  in  general,  can  produce  with 
regard  to  his  ideas  on  visible  objects:  I allude  to  the 
article  blind  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  published 
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at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1 703,  which  wa3  written  by 
him.  In  this  little  treatise,  (which  I will  venture'  to 
recommend,  not  only  on  account  of  its  peculiarity, 
as  being  the  production  of  a blind  man,  but  of  its 
intrinsic  merit.)  there  are  no  marks  of  any  extraordina- 
ry conception  of  visible  objects,  nor  any  allusion  to 
those  mental  images  which  ingenuity  might  suppose 
deducible  from  the  descriptive  passages,  with  which 
his  poetry  abounds.  It  contains  chiefly  reflections  on 
the  distresses  and  disadvantages  of  blindness,  and  the 
best  means  of  alleviating  them ; directions  for  the 
education  of  the  blind,  and  a description  of  various 
inventions  for  enabling  them  to  attain  and  to  practise 
several  avts  and  sciences,  from  which  their  situation 
might  seem  to  exclude  them.  The  sympathy  and 
active  benevolence  of  Blacklock  prompted  him  to  this 
composition,  as  u til  as  to  a translation  of  M.  Hauy’s 
Account  of  the  Charitable  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Paris,  which  is  annexed  to  the  present  edition  of 
his  Poems.  £ To  the  blind/  (says  this  article  in  the 
Encyclopedia,)  1 the  visible  world  is  totally  annihilat- 
ed ; he  is  perfectly  conscious  of  no  space  but  that  in 
which  he  stands,  or  to  which  his  extremities  can 
reach.  All  the  various  modes  of  delicate  proportion, 
all  the  beautiful  varieties  of  light  and  colouis,  whether 
exhibited  in  the  works  of  Nature  or  Art,  aie  to  the 
blind  irretrievably  lost ! Dependent  for  every  thing, 
but  mere  existence,  on  the  good  offices  of  others  ; 
obnoxious  to  injury  from  every  point,  which  they  are 
neither  capacitated  to  perceive,  nor  qualified  to 
resist  they  are,  during  the  present  state  of  being, 
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rather  to  be  considered  as  prisoners  at  large,  than 
citizens  of  natuie.’  In  that  part  which  relates  to 
the  education  of  the  blind,  one  direction  i6  rather 
singular,  though  it  seems  extremely  proper. 

The  author  strongly  recommends  to  their  pa- 
rents and  relations  to  accustom  them  to  an  early  exer- 
tion of'their  own  active  powers,  though  at  the  risk  of 
their  personal  safety.  f Parents  and  relations  ought 
never  to  be  too  ready  in  offering  their  assistance  to  the 
blind  in  any  office  which  they  can  perform,  or  in 
any  acquisition  which  they  can  procure  for  themselves, 
whether  they  are  prompted  by  amusement  or  necessi- 
ty. Let  a blind  boy  be  permitted  to  walk  through  the 
neighbourhood  without  a guide,  not  only,  though  he 
should  run  some  hazard,  but  even  though  he  should 
suffer  some  pain.  If  he  has  a mechanical  tarn,  let 
him  not  be  denied  the  use  of  edged  tools  ; for  it  is 
better  that  he  should  lose  a little  blood,  or  even 
break  a bone,  than  be  perpetually  confined  to  the 
same  place,  debilitated  in  his  frame,  and  depressed  in 
his  mind.  Such  a being  can  have  no  enjoyment 
but  to  feel  his  own  weakness,  and  become  his  own 
tormentor  ; or  to  transfer  to  others,  all  the  malignity 
and  peevishness  arising  from  the  natural,  adventitious, 
or  imaginary  evils  which  he  feels.  Scars,  fractures, 
and  dislocations  in  his  body,  are  trivial  misfortunes 
compared  with  imbecillity,  timidity  or  fretfulness  of 
mind  Besides  the  sensible  anti  dreadful  effects 
which  inactivity  must  have  in  relaxing  the  nerves, 
and  consequently  in  depressing  the  spirits,  nothing 
can  be  more  productive  of  jealousy,  envy,  peevishness 
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end  every  passion  that  corrodes  the  soul  to  agony, 
than  a painti'J  impression  of  dependence  on  others, 
and  ofour  insufficiency  to  our  own  happiness.  This 
impression,  which  even  in  its  most  improved  state, 
will  be  too  deeply  felt  by  every  blind  man,  is  re« 
doubled  by  that  utter  incapacity  of  action,  which  must 
result  from  the  officious  humanity  of  those  who  would 
anticipate  or  supply  all  his  wants,  who  would  prevent 
all  liis  motions,  who  w ould  do  or  procure  every  thing 
for  him  without  his  own  interposition/ 

This  direction  was  probably  suggested  from  the 
author’s  own  feeling  of  the  want  of  that  boldness  and 
independence,  which  the  means  it  recommends  are 
calculated  to  produce;  as  the  following  description 
of  low  spirits  might  perhaps  be  more  strongly  painted 
from  that  languor  to  which  his  sensibility  of  mind, 
and  delicate  frame  of  body  sometimes  exposed  him. 
f We  have  more  than  once  hinted,  during  the  course 
of  the  article,  that  the  blind,  as  liable  to  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  sedentary  life,  are  peculiarly  subjected 
to  that  disorder,  which  may  be  called  loedium  vitae , or 
low  spirits.  This  indisposition  may  be  said  to  com- 
prehend in  it  all  the  other  diseases  and  evils  of  human 
life  ; because,  by  its  immediate  influence  on  the  mind, 
it  aggravates  the  weight  and  bitterness  of  every 
calamity  to  which  we  are  obnoxious.  In  a private 
letter,  we  have  heard  it  described  as  a formidable 
precipice  in  the  regions  of  misery,  between  the  awful 
gulphs  of  suicide  on  the  one  hand,  and  phrenzy  on 
the  other,  into  either  of  w hich,  a gentle  breeze  accord- 
ing to  the  force  of  its  impulse,  and  the  line  of  its 
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direction,  may  irrecoverably  plunge  the  unhappy 
victim  ; yet  from  both  of  which,  he  may  providential- 
ly escape.  Though  the  shades  of  the  metaphor  may 
perhaps  be  unnaturally  deepened,  yet  those  who  have 
felt  the  force  of  the  malady  will  not  fail  to  represent 
it  by  the  most  dreadful  images  which  its  own  feelings 
can  suggest.  Parents  and  Tutors,  therefore,  if  they 
have  the  least  pretence  to  conscience  or  humanity, 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  observing  and  obviating  the 
first  symptoms  of  this  impending  plague.’ 

‘ If  the  limbs  of  your  blind  child  or  pupil,  be 
tremulous;  if  he  is  apt  to  start,  and  easily  susceptible 
of  surprise  ; if  he  finds  it  difficult  to  sleep  ; if  his 
slumbers  when  commenced  are  frequently  interrupted, 
and  attended  with  perturbation;  if  his  ordinary  exer- 
cise appear  to  him  more  terrible  and  more  insuperable 
than  usual ; if  Ins  appetite  become  languid;  and  his 
digestion  slow  ; if  agreeable  occurrences  give  him  less 
pleasure,  and  adverse  events  more  pain  than  they 
ought  to  inspire;  this  is  the  crisis  of  vigorous  interposi- 
tion.’ 

The  imagination  which  the  Muse  of  Terror  in- 
dulges, while  she  sometimes  suffers  pain  from  the 
indulgence,  may  be  traced  in  the  cautions  which  he 
gives  against  allowing  the  minds  of  the  blind  to  be 
impressed  with  frightful  tales.  ‘Those  philosophers 
who  have  attempted  to  break  the  alliance  between 
darkness  and  spectres,  were  certainly  inspired  by 
laudable  motives.  But  they  must  give  us  leave  to 
assert,  that  there  is  a natural  and  essential  connexion 
betwixt  night  and  orcus. 


e Were  'weilftdued  with  senses  to  advertise  us  of 
every  noxious  object  before  its  contiguity  could  render 
it  formidable,  our  pa  nicks  would  probably  be  less 
frequent  and  sensible  than  we  really  feel  them.  Dark- 
ness and  silence,  therefore,  have  something  dreadful 
in  them,  becali.se  the  supercede  the  vigilance  of  those 
senses  which  give  us  the  earliest  notice  of  things. 

If  you  talk  to  a blind  boy  of  invisible  being's, 
let  benevolence  be  an  inseparable  ingredient  in  their 
character.  You  may,  if  you  please,  tell  him  of  depart- 
ed spirits,  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  their  surviving 
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friends ; of  ministering  Angels,  who  descend  with 
pleasure  from  Heaven  to  execute  the  purposes  of  their 
Maker’s  benignity ; you  may  even  regale  his  imagina- 
tion with  the  sport  of  gambols  and  innocent  frolics 
of  fairies  ; but  let  him  hear  as  seldom  as  possible,  even 
in  stories  which  he  knows  to  be  fabulous,  of  vindictive 
ghosts,  vindictive  fiends,  or  avenging  furies.  The 
seize  and  pre-occupy  every  avenue  of  terror  which  is 
open  in  the  soul,  nor  are  they  easily  dispossessed. 
Sooner  should  we  hope  to  exorcise  a ghost,  or  appease 
a fury,  than  to  obliterate  their ' images  in  a warm  and 
susceptible  imagination,  where  they  have  been  habitu- 
ally impressed,  and  where  those  feelings  cannot 
be  dissipated  by  external  phenomena.  If  horrors  of 
this  kind  should  agitate  the  heart  of  a blind  boy, 
(which  may  happen  notwithstanding  the  most  strenu- 
ous endeavours  to  prevent  it,)  the  ‘stories  which  he 
has  heard  will  be  most  effectually  discredited  by 
ridicule.  This  however,  must  be  cautiously  applied, 
by  gentle  and  delicate  gradation?.’ 
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* If  he  is  inspired  with  terror  by  effects  upon  his 
senses,  the  causes  of  which  he  cannot  investigate; 
indefatigable  pains  must  be  taken  to  explain  their 
phenomena,  and  to  confirm  that  explication  wherever 
it  can  be  done,  by  the  testimony  of  his  own  senses, 
and  his  own  experience  The  exertion  of  his  locomo- 
tive and  mechanical  powers,  (the  rights  of  which  we 
have  formerly  endeavoured  to  assert)  will  sensibly 
contribute  to  dispel  these  terrors.’ 

If  we  do  not  assign  to  Blacklock  any  extraordina- 
ry, or  what  might  be  termed  preternatural  conception 
of  visible  objects,  yet  we  may  fairly  claim  for  him 
a singular  felicity  of  combination  in  his  use  of  the  ex- 
pressions, by  which  those  objects  are  distinguished. 
The  following  descriptive  strokes,  most  of  which,  with 
a great  many  others,  Mr.  Spence  has  collected,  are  as 
finely  drawn,  and  as  justly  coloured  as  sight  coulA 
have  made  them. 

♦ Mild  gleams  the  purple  evening  o’er  the  plain.* 

‘Ye  vales,  which  to  the  raptured  eye. 

Disclosed  the  flowery  pride  of  May; 

Ye  circling  hills,  whose  summits  high. 

Blushed  with  the  morning's  earliest  ray.' 

f Let  long-lived  pansies,  here  their  scents  bestow; 
The  violets  languish,  and  the  roses  glow  ; 

In  )ellow  glory  let  the  crocus  shine — 

Narcissus  here  his  love-sick  head  recline  ; 

Here  hyacinths  in  purple  sweetness  rise, 

And  tulips  tinged  with  beauty's  fairest  dyes,* 


TO(r  Til's  lips 

* On  rising  ground,  the  prospect  to  eommand, 

Un tinged  with  smoke,  where  verbal  breezes  blovr> 
In  rural  neatness  let  thy  cottage  stand  ; 

Here  wave  a wood,  and  there  a river  flow/ 

'Oft  on  the  glassy  stream,  with  raptured  eye®. 
Surveys  her  form  in  mimic  sweetness  rise; 

Oft  as  the  waters  pleased  reflect  her  face, 

Adjusts  her  locks,  and  heightens  every  grace.’ 

— ~ 1 Oft  while  the  Stm 

Darts  boundless  glory  through  the  expanse  of 
Heaven, 

A gloom  of  congregated  vapours  rise ; 

Than  night  more  dreadful  in  his  blackest  shroud. 
And  o’er  the  face  of  things  incumbent  hang, 
Portending  tempest ; till  the  source  of  day 
Again  asserts  the  empire  of  the  skv, 

And  o’er  the  blotted  scene  of  nature  throws 
A keener  splendour.’ 

f O’er  the  burning  lake 
Of  blue  sulphureous  gleam.’ 

-■  • ■ f All  her  snakes 

Shall  ryar  their  speckled  crests  aloft  in  air, 

With  ceaseless  horrid  hiss ; shall  brandish  quick 
Their  forky  tongues,  or  roll  their  kindling  eyes 
With  sanguine  fiery  glare/ 

There  is  equal  force  and  justness  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  terror  of  a guilty  cbnscience. 

‘Cursed  with  unnumbered  groundless  fears. 

How  pale  yon  shivering  wretch  appears;— 
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For  him  the  day-light  shines  in  vain. 

For  him  the  fields  no  joys  contain  ; 

K 'ure’s  whole  charms  to  him  are  lost, 

N<-  more  the  woods  their  music  boast;-—* 

No  more  the  meads  their  vernal  bloom, 

No  more  the  gales  their  rich  perfume; 
Impending  mists  deform  the  sky. 

And  beauty  withers  in  his  eye. 

In  hopes  his  terror  to  ellude, 

B\  day  lie  mingles  with  the  crowd; 

Yvt  finds  his  soul  to  fears  a prey. 

In  busy  crowds,  and  open  day  ! 

It  Right  his  lonely  walk  surprise, 

What  horrid  visions  round  him  rise  ; 

That  blasted  oak  that  meets  Ids  way. 

Shown  by  the  meteor’s  sudden  ray — 

The  midnight  murderer’s  known  retreat. 

Felt  Heaven’s  avengeful  bolt  of  late. 

The  clashing  chain,  the  groan  profound. 
Loud  from  yon  ruined  tower  resound  , 

And  now  the  spot  he.  seems  to  tread, 

W here  some  self- slaughtered  corse  was  laid  ; 
He  feels  fixed  earth  beneath  him  bend. 

Deep  murmurs  from  her  caves  ascend, 

Tnl  all  his  soul,  by  fancy  swayed, 

Sees  livid  phantoms  crowd  the  shade; 

While  shrouded  manes  palely  stare. 

And  beckoning  wish  to  breathe  their  care  : 
Thus  real  woes  front  false  he  heals. 

And  feels  the  death,  the  hell,  he  fears/ 
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Occasioned  by  ihe  Author’s  escape  from  falling  into 
a deep  wetl , where  he  must  have  been  irrecoverably 
lost,  if  a favourite  Lap-dog  had  not,  by  the  sound 
of  its  feet  upon  the  board  with  which  the  welt  was 
partly  covered , warned  him  of  his  danger. 

^WV%%\V«V% 

Where  am  I ? — O Eternal  Power  of  Heaven  ! 
Believe  me  ; or,  amid  the  silent  gloom. 

Can  danger’s  cry  approach  no  gen’rous  mind, 
Prompt  to  redress  the  unhappy  ; — O my  heart! 
What  shall  I do,  or  whether  shall  I turn  ? 

Will  no  kind  hand,  benevolent  as  Heaven, 

Save  me  involved  in  peril  and  in  night. 

Erect  with  horror  stands  my  bristling  hair  ; 

My  tongue  forgets  its  motion,  strength  forsakes 
My  trembling  limbs;  my  voice  impell’d  in  vain. 
No  passage  finds  ; cold,  cold  as  death,  my  blood, 
Keen  as  the  breath  of  winter,  chills  each  vein; 
For  on  the  verge,  the  awful  verge  of  fate 
Scarce  fix’d  I stand  ; and  one  progressive  step 
Had  plunged  me  down,  unfathomably  deep. 

To  gulfs  irppervious  to  the  cheerful  sun, 

And  fragrant  breeze.;  to  that  abhorr’d  abode, 
Where  silence  and  oblivion,  sisters  drear  ! 

With  cruel  death  confed’rate  empire  holds 
In  desolation  and  primeval  gloom, 
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Hal  vvhat  unmans  me  thus?  what,  more  than 
horror. 

Relaxes  even  nerve,  untunes  my  frame. 

Anil  chills  my  inmost  soul?— be  still,  my  heart' 
Nor  fluttering  thus,  in  vain  attempt  to  burst 
The  barrier  firm,  by  which  thou  art  confined. 
Resume  your  functions,  limbs!  restrain  those  knees 
From  smiting  thus  eacii  other,  rouse,  my  soul ! 
Assert  thy  native  dignity,  and  dare 
To  brave  this  king  of  terrors;  to  confront 
His  cloudy  brow,  and  unrelenting  frown. 

With  steady  scorn,  in  conscious  triumph  bold. 
Reason,  that  beam  of  uncreated  day. 

That  ray  of  Deity,  by  God’s  own  breath 
Infused  and  kindled.  Reason  will  dispel 
Those  fancy ’d  terrors:  Reason  will  instruct  thee. 
That  Death  is  Heav'n’s  kind  interposing  hand. 

To  snatch  thee  timely  from  impending  woe  ; 

From  aggregated  misery,  whose  pangs 
Can  find  no  other  period  but  the  grave. 

In  Producing  such  passages  as  the  above,  the 
genius  of  the  author  must  be  acknowledged.  What- 
ever idea  or  impression  those  objects  of  sight  produced 
in  his  mind,  how  imperfect  soever  that  idea,  or  how 
dift  rent  soever  from  the  true,  stili  the  impression 
would  lie  felt  by  a mind  susceptible  and  warm  like 
Blacklock’s,  that  could  not  have  been  so  felt  by  one 
©i  a coarser  and  more  sluggish  mould.  F veil  the 
tnunory  that  gi  uld  treasure  up  the  poetical  attributes 
anu  expressions  < I such  objects,  must  have  been  assist- 
ed and  prompted  by  poi  tieal  feeling;  and  the  very 
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catalogue  of  words  which  was  thus  ready  at  command, 
was  an  indication  of  that  ardour  of  soul,  which,  from 
his  infancy  led  him. — 

‘ Where  the  Muses  haunt— 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song,’ 

As  the  unmeaning  syllables  which  compose  a 
name  give  to  the  lover  or  the  friend  emotions,  which 
in  others  it  were  impossible  they  should  excite,  it 
was  not  on  the  whole  surprising,  that  a learned  foreign- 
er, on  considering  Blacklock’s  Poems  relatively  to  his 
situation,  should  have  broke  out  into  the  following 
paneg\ric,  with  which  we  shall  not  be  much  accused 
of  partiality  if  we  close  this  account. 

‘ Blacklock  will  appear  to  posterity  a fable,  as 
to  us  he  is  a prodigy.  It  w ill  be  thought  a fiction,  a 
paradox,  that  a man  blind  from  his  infancy,  besides 
having  made  himself  so  much  a masttr  of  various 
foreign  languages,  should  be  a great  Poet  in  his  own  ; 
and  without  having  hardly  ever  seen  the  light,  should 
fee  so  remarkably  happy  in  description.5 
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* Here  Nature  opens  all  her  secret  springs. 

And  Heaven-born  Science,  plumes  her  eagle  wings/ 


There  is  no  department  of  human  knowledge, 
in  which  the  blind  have  not  distinguished  themselves  ; 
many  of  them  have  attained  the  highest  academical 
honours,  that  their  own,  or  foreign  Universities  could 
confer  upon  them.  It  is  certainly  a spectacle  highly 
gratifying  to  the  benevolent  mind,  to  contemplate  such 
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men,  eliciting  light  from  darkness;  and  to  learn  by 
svhat  progressive  steps  they  have  been  enabled  to 
make  their  way  through  life  in  despite  of  the  most 
discouraging  obstacles,  with  no  other  guide  but  in- 
dustry and  genius,  even  to  the  very  summit  of  science. 
Dr.  Saunclerson,  the  subject  of  the  present  essay  wa» 
<3  striking  proof  of  the  justness  of  the  above  remarks. 

This  great  man  was  born  at  Thurlston,  in  York- 
shire, in  108  2;  when  he  was  but  12  months  old,  he 
lost  not  only  his  eye-sight,  but  even  his  very  eye-balls, 
by  the  small  pox,  so  that  he  could  retain  no  more 
ideas  of  vision,  than  if  he  had  been  born  blind.  At 
an  early  age,  however,  being  of  very  promising  parts, 
lie  was  sent  to  the  free  School  at  Penniston,  and  there 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  which  he  afterwards  improved  so 
far  by  his  own  application  to  the  Classic  Authors,  as  to 
hear  the  works  at  Euclid,  Archimedes  and  Diophani.es, 
read  in  the  original  Greek. 

Having  acquired  a grammatical  education,  his 
father,  who  was  in  the  Excise,  instructed  him  in  the 
common  rules  of  arithmetic;  and  here  it  was  that  his 
excellent  mathematical  genius  first  appeared ; for  lie 
very  soon  became  able  to  work  the  common  ques- 
tions ; to  make  very  long  calculations  by  the  strength 
of  memory,  and  to  form  new  rules  for  himself,  for  the 
better  resolving  of  such  questions  as  are  often  propo- 
sed to  learners  as  trials  of  skill.  . At  the  age  of  18,  our 
author  was  introduced  to  Richard  West,  Esq.  of  Cndeij- 
bank,  who  being  a great  lover  of  mathematics,  and 
observing  Saunders.on's  uncommon  capacity,  took  the 
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trouble  of  instructing  him  in  the  principles  of  Algebra 
and  Geometry,  ami  gave  him  every  encouragement 
in  his  power  to  the  prosecution  of  these  studies  Soon 
after  this  he  became  acquainted  also  with  Dr.  Nettle- 
ton,  who  took  the  same  pains  with  him  ; and  it  was 
to  these  two  gentlemen  that  Saunderson  owed  his  first 
instruction  in  the  mathematical  science;  they  furnished 
him  with  books,  and  often  read  and  explained  them 
to  him.  But  he  soon  surpassed  his  masters,  and 
becanu  fitter  to  teach,  than  to  learn  from  them.  He 
was  now  sent  to  a private  academy  at  Attercliff,  near 
Sheffield,  where  logic  and  metaphysics  were  chiefly 
taught ; but  these  sciences  not  suiting  his  turn  of  mind, 
he  soon  left  the  academy'.  He  lived  for  some  time  in 
the  country  without  any  instructor ; but  such  was  the 
vigour  of  his  own  mind  that  few  instructions  were 
necessary  ; he  only  required  books  and  a reader.  His 
father,  besides  the  place  he  had  in  the  Excise,  possessed 
also  a small  property ; but  being  burdened  with  a nume- 
rous family,  and  finding  a difficulty  in  supporting  him, 
his  friends  began  to  think  of  providing,  both  for  his 
education  and  maintenance  ; and  having  remarked  his 
clear  and  perspicuous  manner  of  communicating  his 
ideas,  suggested  the  propriety  of  his  attending  the 
University  of  Cambridge  as  a teacher  of  mathematics, 
whither  his  own  inclination  strongly  led  him.  Accor- 
dingly he  went  to  Cambridge  in  I707,  being  then  25 
years  of  age,  accompanied  by  Joshua  Dunn,  Fellow 
Coirnnoner  of  Christ’s  College,  and  his  fame  in  a short 
time  filled  the  University.  Though  he  was  not 
acknowledged  a member  of  the  College,  yet  he  was 
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heated  v ith  great  attention  and  respect.  He  was 
allowed  a chamber  and  had  free  access  to  the  library, 
rd.-.  Whiston  was  at  that  time  professor  of  mathema- 
tics, and  as  he  read  lectures  in  the  way  that  Saunder- 
son  intended,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
view  his  project  as  an  invasion  of  his  office.  But 
being  a good  natured  man,  and  a lover  of'  learning, 
instead  of  meditating  any  opposition,  the  plan  was  no 
sooner  mentioned  to  him  than  he  freely  gave  his  con- 
sent in  behalf  of  so  uncommon  a genius.  While  thus 
employed  in  explaining  the  principles  of  the  Newton- 
ian Philosophy,  he  became  acquainted  with  its  illus- 
trious author,  He  was  also  known  to  Halley,  Cotes, 
Hr.  Moore,  and  many  other  eminent  Mathematicians. 

Upon  the  removal  of  Mr.  Whiston  from  his 
professorship,  Saunderson’s  merit  was  thought  so 
much  superior  to  that  of  any  other  competitor  tliat  an 
extraordinary  step  was  taken  in  his  favour,  to  qualify 
him  as  the  statutes  require.  The  heads  of  the 
University  applied  to  their  Chancellor,  the  Duke 
Of  Somerset,  who  procured  the  Pmyal  Mandate  to 
confer  on  him  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  conse* 
qiience  of  which,  he  was  elected  Lucasian  professor 
of  mathematics,  in  Novr.  1711.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
interesting  himself  much  on  the  occasion.  His  In- 
auguration speech  was  composed  in  Classical  Latin, 
and  in  the  style  of  Cicero,  with  whose  works  lie  had 
been  much  conversant.  From  this  time  he  applied 
himself  closely  to  the  reading  of  lectures,  and  gave 
$ip  his  whole  time  to  his  Pupils.  He  continued  to 
reside  among  the  gentlemen  of  Christ’s  College,  till 
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the  year  1723  ; when  he  took  a house  in  Cambridge, 
and  shortly  afterwards  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dickens,  Rector  of  Boxworth,  in  Cambridge- 
shire, by  whom  he  had  a son  and  a daughter.  When 
George  the  II.  in  1728,  visited  the  University  he 
requested  to  see  professor  Saunderson.  In  compliance 
with  this  desire,  he  waited  on  his  Majesty  in  the  Se- 
nate House,  and  was  then  by  the  King’s  command 
created  Dr.  of  Laws,  He  was  admitted  a member 
of  the  Rural  Society,  in  173(i. 

Dr.  Saunderson  was  naturally  of  a vigorous  and 
healthy  constitution  ; but  having  confined  himself  to 
a sedentary  life,  he  at  length  became  scorbutic  ; and 
in  the  spring  of  l?3y,  he  complained  of  a numbness 
in  his  limbs,  which  ended  in  a mortification  in  his 
foot  ; and  unfortunately  his  blood  was  so  vitiated  by 
the  scurvy,  that  assistance  from  Medicine  was  not  to 
be  expected.  When  informed  that  his  death  was 
approaching,  he  remained  for  a short  time  calm  and 
silent ; but  he  soon  recovered  his  former  vivacity,  and 
conversed  with  his  accustomed  ease.  He  died  on  the 
l{jth  April,  1739,  aged  57  years,  and  was  burried  at 
his  own  request  in  the  Chancel  of  Boxworth. 

Dr.  Reid,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Saunder- 
son, in  speaking  of  his  scientific  acquirements,  ob- 
serves, ‘one  who  never  saw  the  light,  may  be 
learned  and  knowing  in  every  science,  even  in 
optics ; and  may  make  discoveries  in  every  branch 
of  philosophy.  He  may  understand  as  much  as  an- 
other man,  not  only  of  the  order,  distances,  and 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ; but  of  the  nature  of 
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light,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  reflexion  and  refraction 
of  its  rays.  He  may  understand  distinctly  how  those 
laws  produce  the  phenomena  of  the  rainbow,  the 
prism,  the  camera  obscura,  and  the  magic  lanthren, 
and  all  the  powers  of  the  microscope  and  telescope,' 
This  is  a fact  sufficiently  attested  by  experience. 

Dr.  Saunderson  understood  the  projection  of  the 
sphere,  and  the  common  rules  of  perspective ; and  if 
he  did,  he  must  have  understood  all  that  I have  men- 
tioned. If  there  were  any  doubt  of  Dr.  Saunderson’s 
understanding  these  things,  I could  mention  having 
heard  him  say  in  conversation,  that  he  found  great  dif- 
ficulty in  understanding  Dr.  Halley’s  demonstration 
of  that  proposition — that  the  angles  made  by  the 
circles  of  the  sphere,  are  equal  to  the  angles  made  by 
their  representatives  in  the  stereographic  projection  ; 
but,  said  he,  when  I laid  aside  that  demonstration, 
and  considered  the  proposition  in  my  own  way,  I saw 
clearly  that  it  must  be  true.  Another  gentleman,  of 
undoubted  credit  and  judgement  in  these  matters,  who 
had  part  in  this  conversation,  remembers  it  distinctly. 

There  was  scarcely  any  part  of  the  science  on  which 
he  had  not  composed  something  ; but  he  discovered 
no  intention  of  publishing  any  thing  till  by  the  persua- 
sion of  his  friends,  he  prepared  his  elements  of  Alge- 
bra for  the  press  ; which  was  published  by  subscrip- 
tion in  two  volumes,  quarto,  1?40. 

He  left  many  other  writings,  though  none  perhaps 
prepared  for  the  press ; among  these  were  some  valu- 
able comments  on  Newton’s  Principia,  which  not  only 
explains  the  more  difficult  purt9,  but  often  improves 
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upon  the  doctrines.  1 hese  are  published  in  I.atin,  at 
the  end  of  his  posthumous  Treatise  on  Fluxions;  a va« 
luable  m ork,  published  in  octavo,  175b. 

His  manuscript  Lectures  too,  or  most  p.^rts  of  na- 
tural philosophy,  n ight  make  a considerable  volume, 
and  prove  an  acceptable  present  to  the  public  if  printed. 

Dr.  Saundevson.  as  to  his  character,  was  a man  of 
much  wit  and  vivacity  in  conversation,  and  esteemed 
an  excellent  companion.  He  was  endued  with  a great 
retard  to  truth,  arid  was  such  an  enemy  to  disguise, 
tha*  he  thought  it  ins  duty  to  speak  his  thoughts  at  all 
times  with  unrestrained  freedom.  Hence  his  senti- 
ments on  men  and  opinions,  his  friendship,  or  disre- 
gard, ' eve  expressed  without  reserve; — a sincerity 
which  raised  him  many  enemies.  A blind  man  mov- 
ing in  the  sphere  of  a mathematician,  seems  to  be  a phe- 
nomenon difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  and  has  excited: 
t!.  • admiration  of  every  age  in  which  it  has  appeared. 
Tuny  mentions  it  as  a thing  scarcely  credible  in  his 
own  master  in  philosophy,  Diodotus,  that  he  exercised 
himself  in  it  with  more  assiduity  after  he  became  blind; 
and,  what  he  thought  next  to  impossible,  to  be  done 
without  sight,  that  he  professed  geometry,  describing 
his  diagrams  so  exactly  to  his  scholars,  that  they  could 
draw  every  line  in  its  proper  direction.  St.  Jerome 
relates  a still  more  remarkable  instance  in  Didymus  of 
Alexandria ; who,  though  blind  from  his  infancy,  and 
therefore  ignorant  of  the  very  letters,  not  only'  learn- 
ed logic,  but  geometry  also,  to  a very'  great  perfection, 
which  seems  most  of  all  to  require  sight.  But  if  we 
consider  that  the  ideas  of  extended  quantity,  which  are 
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the  chief  objects  of  mathematics,  may  as  well  be  acquired 
by  tiie  sense  of  touch,  as  by  that  of  sight,  that  a fixed 
an;  steady  attention  is  the  principal  qualification  for 
th  study,  and  that  the  blind  are,  by  necessity,  more 
abstracted  than  others  (for  which  reason  it  is  said,  that 
Democritus  put  out  his  eyes  that  he  might  think  more 
intensely)  we  shall  perhaps  find  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  is  no  branch  of  science  so  much  adapted  to  their 
circumstances.  At  first  Dr.  Saunderson  acquired  most 
of  his  ideas  by  the  sense  of  touch  ; and  this,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case  with  the  blind,  he  enjoyed  in  great  per- 
fection. Yet  he  could  not,  as  some  are  said  to  have 
done,  distinguish  colours  by  that  sense;  for  after  hav- 
ing made  repeated  trials,  he  used  to  say,  it  was  pre- 
tending to  impossibilities.  But  he  could  with  great 
nicety  and  exactness  observe  the  smallest  degree  of 
roughness,  or  defect  of  polish,  in  a surface.  Thus,  in 
a set  of  Roman  medals,  he  distinguished  the  genuine 
from  the  false,  though  they  had  been  counterfeited  with 
such  exactness  as  to  deceive  a connoisseur  who  had 
judged  from  the  eye,  By  the  sense  of  touch  also,  he 
distinguished  the  least  variation  ; and  he  has  been  seen 
in  a garden,  when  observations  were  making  on  the 
sun  to  take  notice  of  every  cloud  that  interrupted  the 
observation,  almost  as  justly  as  they  could  see  it.  He 
could  also  tell  when  any  thing  was  held  near  his  face, 
or  when  he  passed  by  a tree  at  no  great  distance,  mere- 
ly by  the  different  impulse  of  the  air  on  his  face.  His 
ear  was  also  equally  exact.;  he  could  readily  distinguish 
the  fifth  part  of  a note  by  the  quickness  of  this  sense; 
he  could  judge  of  the  size  of  a room,  and  of  his  distance 
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from  the  wall.  And  if  he  ever  walked  over  a pave- 
ment in  courts  or  piazzas  w hich  refh  cted  sound,  and 
was  afterwards  conducted  thither  again,  he  could  tell 
in  whai  part  of  the  walk  he  had  stood,  merely  by  the 
note  it  sounded.  Dr.  Saunderson  had  a peculiar  me- 
thod of  performing  arithmetical  calculations,  by  an  in- 
genious machine  and  method  w hich  has  been  called  his 
* Palpable  Arithmetic/  and  is  particularly  described 
in  a piece  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  algebra. 
That  he  was  able  to  make  long  and  intricate  calcula- 
tions, both  arithmetical  anu  algebraical,  is  a thing  as 
certain  as  it  is  wonderful.  He  had  contrived  for  his 
own  use  a commodious  notation  for  any  largp  numbers 
which  he  could  express  on  his  abacus,  or  calculating 
table,  and  with  which  he  could  readily  perform  any 
arithmetical  operation  by  the  sense  of  touch  only,  for 
winch  reason  it  was  called  his  palpable  arithmetic. 

His  calculating  table  was  a thin  smooth  board,  a 
little  more  than  a foot  square,  raised  upon  a small 
frame,  so  as  to  lie  hollow,  which  board  was  divided  in- 
to a great  number  of  little  squares,  by  lines  intersecting 
one  another  perpendicularly,  and  parallel  to  the  sides 
of  the  table,  and  the  parallel  ones  only  one  tenth  of  an 
inch  from  each  other,  so  that  every  square  inch  of  the 
table  was  thus  divided  into  one  hundred  little  squares. 

At  every  point  of  intersection,  the  board  was 
perforated  by  small  holes,  capable  of  receiving  a pin  ; 
lor  it  was  by  the  help  of  pins  stuck  up  to  the  head 
through  these  holes,  that  he  expressed  his  numbers. 
He  used  two  sorts  of  pins,  a large  and  a smaller  sort, 
at  least  their  heads  were  different,  and  might  easily 
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be  distinguished  by  touch.  Of  these  pin3  he  had  a 
large  quantity  in  two  boxes,  with  their  points  cut  off, 
•which  always  stood  ready  before  him  when  he  calcula- 
ted. The  writer  of  that  account  describes  particularly 
the  wholeprocess  of  using  the  machine,  and  concludes— 
'He  could  place  and  displace  his  pins  with  incredible 
nimbleness  and  facility,  much  to  the  pleasure  and 
surprise  of  all  the  beholders.  He  could  even  break 
offin  the  middle  ot  a calculation,  and  resume  it  when 
he  pleased,  and  could  presently  know  the  condition  of 
it,  by  only  drawing  his  fingers  gently  over  the  table/ 

Saunderson’s  method  of  calculation  deserves 
particular  notice,  not  merely  because  it  is  the  product- 
ion of  a blind  man,  but  because  it  is  calculated  to  be 
useful  to  such  of  the  blind  as  may  make  mathematics 
their  study. 

Many  blind  philosophers  of  great  eminence  have 
derived  advantages  from  JSaunderson's  invention.  It 
has  enabled  them  to  make  out  their  long  and  difficult 
calculations,  which  they  perhaps  never  would  have 
been  able  to  accomplish,  without  its  as.M.sta  ce. 
Among  those  I may  mention  the  names  of  Gren- 
-ville,  Moyes,  and  Ward.  For  a more  particular  des- 

i 

cription  of  this  curious  contrivance,  the  reader  is  refer- 
red to  the  following  letter,  from  Mr.  Diderot  toi  a 
lad}: — 

‘ This  Saunderson,  madam,  is  an  author  deprived 
of  sig’it,  with  whom  it  may  not  be  foreign  to  our 
purpose  ro  amuse  you.  They  relate  prodigies  of  him  ; 
and  ot  these  prodigies  there  is  not  one,  which  his 
progress  in  the  llelles  Letters  and  his  mathematical 
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attainments  do  not  render  credible.  The  same  instru- 
ment served  him  for  algebraical  calculations,  arid  for 
the  construction  ot  rectilineal  figures.  You  would 
not  perhaps  be  sorry  tnat  1 should  give  you  an  ex- 
plication ot'  it,  if  you  thought  your  mind  previously- 
qualified  to  understand  it,  and  you  shall  soon  perceive 
that  it  pre-supposes  no  intellectual  preparations,  of 
which  you  are  not  already  mistress ; and  that  it  would 
be  extremely  u&eful  to  you  if  you  should  ever  be 
seized  with  the  inclination  of  making  long  calculations 
by  touch.’  ( See  Transactions  of  the  Frown  Academy). 

Of  all  the  surprising  phenomena,  that  have  in 
different  ages,  appeared  among  the  human  species, 
there  is  not  .one  more  ilifficui.  to  be  accounted  for, 
than  that  of  a blind  man’s  excelling  in  the  most 
difficult  and  sublime  parts  of  the  mathematics.  It 
seems  indeed,  almost  impossible  , and  had  not  the 
present  age  afforded  us  the  ill usti  ious  example  of 
prolessor  Jsaunderson,  we  might,  perhaps,  have  looked 
up'-n  the  instances  of  this  kind,  related  by  authors, 
as  fictions;  or,  at  least,  that  they  had  greatly  magni- 
fied the  truth  The  most  remarkable  of  these  instances, 
mentioned  by  Historians,  is  that  of  Did)mus,  of 
Alexandria  The  case  of  this  extraordinary  person, 
is  similar  to  that  of  our  Author,  who,  when  twelve 
months  old,  was  deprived  by  the  small  pox,  not  only 
of  his  sight,  but  his  eyes  also,  for  they  came  away  in 
abscess.  ‘ A sense  so  little  enjoyed,  adds  Mr.  Colson, 
was  soon  forgot ; he  retained  no  more  idea  of  light 
and  colours,  than  if  he  had  been  born  blind:' — 

From  a person  thus  unfortunately  deprived  of  that 
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sense  which  seems  absolutely  necessary  in  acquiring 
mathematical  learning,  it  must  surely  have  appeared  ab- 
surd to  expect  any  great  proficiency  in  that  branch  of 
science.  But  this  instance  should  teach  us  not  to 
look  on  every  thing  above  our  comprehension  a-  im- 
possible, and  restrain  us  from  peremptorily  charging 
authors  of  credit  with  relating  falsehoods,  merely 
because  something  may  excel  what  we  may  vainly 
think,  the  bounds  of  human  probability.  Mr. 
Saunderson,  in  mathematical  learning,  was  equal  to 
any  of  his  time,  and  in  the  address  of  a teacher,  per- 
haps superior  to  all  Whatever  pieces  therefore,  the 
world  may  be  favoured  with  from  so  excellent  a 
master,  cannot  fail  of  meeting  with  a kind, reception  ; 
and  his  work  on  the  method  of  fluxions,  though  tar 
from  being  a co  mplete  system  of  the  fluxionary  calcu- 
lus, will  prove  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  students 
in  this  branch  of  science.  That  perspecuity— that 
simple  analysis  and;  elegant  construction,  for  which 
Dr.  Saunderson  was  so  remarkable,  and  so  justly 
celebrated,  appear  through  this  whole  treatise.  The 
consummate  master,  and  finished  teacher,  are  here  fully 
displayed  in  a judicious  choice  of  examples-,  and  the 
conspicuous  method  of  solving  and  applying  them. 

What  the  Doctor  has  g'ven  us,  (says  a learned 
writer  very  justly)  upon  Mr.  Cotes’  LoyometriH,  is 
particularly  valuable,  as  by  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  that  extraordinary  person,  tie  may  be  presumed 
to  have  understood  his  writings  better  than  any  one 
at  that  time  living,  (Dr.  Smith  only  excepted)  to 
whose  superior  genius  and  faithful  care,  the  world  is 
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so  much  indebted  for  the  improvement,  as  well  as 
the  preservation  of  Mr.  Cotes’  Works.  But  we  are 
much  mistaken  if  the  latter  part  of  this  treatise,  we 
mean  his  explanation  of  the  chief  propositions  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  Principia,  does  not  prove  as  valua- 
ble  as  what  he  has  given  us  on  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Cotes.  Every  person  who  has  attempted  the  arduous 
study  of  Sir  Isaac’s  Principia,  must  be  sufficiently 
acqu  .int?d  with  the  difficulties  of  fully  comprehending 
the  demonstrations  in  that  illustrious  author.  Dr. 
Sannderson  has  removed  many  of  these  difficulties, 
and  thereby  rendered  the  study  of  the  Principia  much 
pleasanter  and  easier,  than  it  was  before. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  this  treatise  is 
not  a complete  system  of  the  Fluxionary  Calculus; 
its  readers,  must  therefore,  be  previously  acquainted 
with  the  elementary  parts  of  Fluxions,  or  assisted  viva 
voce,  by  a master.  With  either  of  these  helps,  he  will 
find  it  one  of  the  most  useful  treatises,  that  has  hitherto 
appeared  on  the  subject. 
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■ To  him  the  motion  of  each  orb  was  known, 

That  wheels  around  the  Sun’s  refulgent  throne; 
He  saw  the  Moon  thro'  Heav'n’s  blue  concave  glide* 
And  into  motion  charm  the  expanding  tide. 

While  earth  impetuous  round  her  axis  rolls— 
Exalts  her  watery  zone  and  sinks  the  poles.' 


Among  those  eminent  Philosophers,  who  by 
their  lives  and  writings,  have  rendered  so  much  ser- 
vice to  mankind,  is  Leonard  Euler — a man  whose 
cultivated  mind  and  high  intellectual  attainments, 
and  above  all  his  deep  and  unaffected  piety,  have 
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Tendered  liim  the  ornament  of  his  country,  and  will 
transmit  his  name  to  ^posterity,  not  only  as  one  of  the 
greatest  men,  but  also  as  one  of  the  best  the  world  has 
ever  yet  produced. 

Leonard  Ruler  was  the  son  of  a Clergyman  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Basil,  and  was  born  on  the  15th 
of  April,  1707.  His  natural  turn  tor  mathematics 
soon  appeared  from  the  eagerness  and  facility,  with 
which  he  became  master  of  the  elements  under  the 
instruction  of  Ins  Father,  by  w hom  he  was  sent  to  the 
University  of  Basil  at  an  early  age.  There,  his  a- 
bilities  and  his  application  were  so  distinguished,  that 
he  attracted  the  particular  notice  of  John  Bernoulli. 
That  excellent  mathematician  seemed  to  look  forward 
to  the  youth’s  future  achievements  in  science,  while 
his  own  kind  care  strengthened  the  powers  by  which 
they  were  to  be  accomplished.  In  order  to  superin- 
tend his  studies,  which  far  outstripped  the  usual 
routine  of  the  public  lectures,  he  gave  him  a private 
1*  sson  regularly  once  a week,  when  they  conversed 
together  on  the  acquisitions  which  ihe  pupil  had  been 
making  since  t1  eir  l ist  interview,  considered  whatever 
difli  ulties  might  have  eccured  in  his  progress,  and 
a: ranged  the  reading  and  exercises  for  the  ensuing 
W t 'k.  Under  such  eminent  advantages,  the  capacity  of 
Euler  dtd  not  fail  to  make  rapid  improvements  ; and 
in  his  seventeenth  year,  the  degree  of"  Master  of  Arts 
was  conferred  on  him.  On  Hiis  occasion,  he  received 
big  applause  for  Ins  probationary  discourse,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  was  a comparison  between  the  Cartesian 
and  Newtonian  systems. 
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His  father  having  all  along  intended  him  for  his 
successor,  enjoined  him  now  to  relinquish  his  mathe- 
matical studies,  and  to  prepare  himself  by  those  of 
theology,  and  general  erudition  for  the  ministerial 
functions  ; — after  some  time,  however,  had  been  con- 
sumed, this  plan  was  given  up.  His  father,  a man  of 
learning  and  liberality,  abandoned  his  own  views  for 
those  to  which  the  inclination  and  talents  of  his  son 
were  so  powerfully  directed ; persuaded  that  in 
thwarting  the  propensities  of  genius  there  is  a sort  of 
impiety  against  nature,  and  that  there  would  be  real 
injustice  to  mankind,  in  smothering  those  abilities 
which  were  evidently  destined  to  extend  the  bound- 
aries of  science.  Leonard  was  permitted,  thercfjre, 
to  resume  his  favourite  pursuits ; and  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  transmitting  two  Dissertations  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris — one  on  the  masting  of 
ships,  and  the  other  on  the  velocity  of  sound  ; he 
commenced  that  splendid  career,  which  continued  for  so 
long  a period,  the  admiration  and  glory  of  Europe. 

About  the  same  time  he  stood  candidate  for  a 
vacant  professorship  in  the  University  of  Basil ; but 
having  lost  the  election,  he  resolved,  in  consequence 
of  this  disappointment  to  leave  his  native  country  ; 
and  in  1727,  he  set  out  for  Petersburg,  where  his 
friends,  the  young  Bernoullis,  had  settled  about  two 
years  before,  and  he  flattered  himself  with  prospects 
of  literary  preferment,  under  the  patronage  of  Catharine 
the  I.  Those  prospects,  however,  were  not  immediately 
realised,  nor  was  it  till  after  he  had  been  frt  qucntly 
and  long  disappointed,  that  he  obtained  any  settlement. 
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II  is  first  appears  to'Iiave  been  the  chair  of  natural 
philosophy ; and  when  Daniel  Bernoulli  removed 
from  Petersburg,  Euler  succeeded  him  as  professor 
of  the  mathematics.  In  this  situation  he  remained 
many  years,  engaged  in  the  most  laborious  researches, 
enriching  the  academical  collections  of  the  continent 
with  papers  of  the  highest  value,  and  producing  almost 
daily  improvements  in  the  various  branches  of  physical, 
and  more  particularly  analytical  science.  In  1741, 
he  complied  with  a pressing  invitation  from  Frederic 
the  great,  and  resided  at  Berlin  till  IjGf).  Through- 
out this  period  he  continued  the  same  literary  labours, 
directed  by  the  same  wonderful  sagacity  and  comprehen- 
sion of  intellect.  As  he  advanced  with  his  own  dis- 
coveries and  inventions,  the  field  of  knowledge  seemed 
to  widen  before  his  view,  and  new'  subjects  still  multi- 
plied on  him  for  farther  speculation.  The  toils  of 
intense  study,  with  him  only  seemed  to  invigorate  his 
future  exertions.  Nor  ditl  the  energy  of  Filler’s 
powers  give  way,  even  when  the  organs  of  the  body 
were  overpowered ; for  in  the  year  1735,  having 
completed  in  three  days  certain  astronomical  calcula- 
tions, which  the  academy  called  for  in  haste,  but 
which  several  mathematicians  of  eminence  had  decla- 
red could  not  be  performed  within  a shorter  period 
than  some  months  ; the  intense  application  threw  him 
into  a fever,  in  which  he  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye. 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  Petersburg,  he  became 
totally  blind  It  was  in  this  situation  that  lie 
dictated  to  his  servant,  a tailor’s  apprentice,  who 
was  absolutely  devoid  of  mathematical  knowledge. 


.his  elements  of  algebra ; which  by  their  intrinsic 
•merit,  in  point  of  perspecuity  ami  method,  and  the 
unhappy  circumstances  under  which  they  were  com- 
posed, have  equally  excited  applause  and  astonishment, 
This  work,  though  purely  elementary,  discovers  the 
palpable  characteristics  of  an  inventive  ge  bus,;-  and 
it  is  here  alone  we  meet  with  a complete  theory  of 
the  analysis  of  D.ophantns.  About  this  time  Euler 
ivas  honoured  l>y  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
with  the  place  of  one  of  the  foreign  members  of  that 
learned  body ; and  after  this,  the  academical  prize 
was  adjudged  to  three  of  his  memoirs,  cocernmg 
the  inequalities  in  the  motions  of  the  planets.  The 
two  prize  questions  proposed  by  the  same  Academy 
for  1770  and  1772,  were  designed  to  obtain  from  the 
labours  of  Astronomers  a more  perfect  theory  of  the 
Moon.  Euler,  assisted  by  his  eldest  sou,  was  a 
competitor  for  these  prizes,  and  obtained  them  >oth. 
In  this  last  memoir,  he  reserved  for  farther  consid- 
erations several  inequalities  of  the  moon's  motion, 
which  he  could  not  determine  in  his  first -theory,  oil 
.account  of  the  complicated  calculations  in  wine!)  the 
method  he  then  employed  had  engaged  him.  He  had 
the  courage  afterwards  to  review  his  whole  theory, 
with  the  assistance  ct'  his  son,  and  Messrs.  Krafft  and 
Lexell,  ami  pursue  his  researches  until  .he  JhkI  consti- 
tuted the  new  taldns,  which  app  aretl,  together  with 
the  great  work  in  1772.  Instcnd  of  confining  himself,  as 
'.before,  to  the  fruid"«>  integral  on  *>s  three  differential 
.equations  of  He  second  degree,  which  are  furnish- 
ed by  mathematical  principles,  he  reduced  them  to 
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the  three  ordinates  which  determine  the  place  of  the 
M oon  ; he  divided  into  classes  ail  the  inequalities  of 
that  planet,  as  far  as  they  depend,  either  on  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  or  upon  the  eccentricity, 
or  the  parallax,  or  the  inclination  of  the  lunar  orbit. 
All  these  means  of  investigation,  employed  with  such 
art  and  dexterity  as  could  only  be  expected  from  an 
analytical  genius  of  the  first  order,  were  attended 
•with  the  greatest  success;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
observe,  without  admiration,  such  immense  calcula- 
tions on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  ingenious 
methods  employed  by  this  great  man  to  abridge  them, 
and  to  facilitate  their  application  to  the  real  motion  of 
the  Moon.  Hut  this  admiration  will  become  astonish- 
ment, when  we  consider  at  what  period,  and  under 
what  circumstances  all  this  was  effectuated  by  Euler. 
It  was  when  he  was  totally  blind,  and  consequently 
obliged  to  arrange  all  his  computations  by  the  sole 
powers  of  his  memory  and  his  genius.  It  was  when 
lie  was  embarrassed  in  his  domestic  circumstances  by 
a dreadful  fire,  that  had  consumed  a great  part  of  his 
substance,  and  forced  him  to  quit  a ruined  house,  of 
which  every  corner  was  known  to  him  by  habit, 
which  in  some  measure  supplied  the  place  of  sight.  It 
It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  Euler  composed 
a work  which,  alone,  was  sufficient  to  render  his  name 
immortal.  The  heroic  patience  and  tranquillity  of 
mind  which  he  displayed  here,  needs  no  description  ; 
and  he  derived  them,  not  only  from  the  love  of 
science,  but  from  the  power  of  religion.  His  philoso- 
phy was  too  genuine,  and  sublime  to  stop  its  analysis 
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at  mechanical  causes;  it  led  him  to  that  divine 
philosophy  of' religion  which  ennobles  human  nature, 
and  can  alone  form  a habit  of  true  magnanimity  and 
patience  in  suffering. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  famous  Went  Zell,  by 
couching  the  cataract,  restored  Euler’s*  ^igh» ; but 
the  satisfaction  and  joy  that  this  -successful  operation 
produced,  were  of  short  duration.  Some  instances  of 
negligence  on  the  part  of  his  surgeons,  and  his  own 
impatie  ee  to  use  an  organ,  w ose  cure  waj  not  com- 
plete!..' li  tished,  deprived  him  of  his  sight  a second 
time;  and  thi  relapse  was  accompanied  with  tor- 
menting pain.  He,  however,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  sons,  and  of  Messrs.  Krafft  and  Lexell,  continued 
his  labours  ; neither  the  loss  of  his  sight  nor  the  in- 
firmities of  an  advanced  age,  could  damp  the  ardour  of 
his  genius.  He  had  engaged  to  furnish  the  academy 
of  Petersburg  with  as  many  memoirs  as  would  be 
sufficeut.  to  complete  its  acts  -for  20  years  after  his 
death.  For  the  space  of  7 years  he  transmitted  to  the 
academy,  by  Mr.  Golswin,  above  270  memoirs,  which 
were  revised  and  completed  by  his  son.  Such  of  these 
memoirs  as  wile  of  ancient  date  were  separated  from 
the  rest,  and  form  a collection  that  was  published  in 
the  year  17S3,  under  the  title  of  Analytical  Works. 
Euler’s  knowledge  was  more  universal  than' could  be 
well  expected  in  one.  who  had  pursued  with  such 
unremitting  ardour  mathematics  and  astronomy  as  his 
favourite  studies.  He  had  made  a very  considerable 
progress  in  medical,  botanical,  and  chemical  science. 
What  was  still  more  extraordinary,  be  was  an  excellent. 
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scholar,  anti  possessed  wlrat  is  generally  called  erudi- 
tion, in  a very  high  degree,  lie  had  read  with  atten- 
tion and  taste,  the  most  eminent  writers  of  ancient  ' 
Rome;  the  civil  and  literary  history  of  all  ages  and  all 
nations  was  familiar  to  him  ; and  foreigners  who  were 
only  acquainted  with  his  works,  were  astonished  to 
find  in  the  conversation  of  a man,  whose  long  life 
seemed  solely  occupied  in  mathematical  and  physical 
discoveries,  such  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
most  in  teres  tiny  branches  of  literature.  In  this  res- 
pect, no  doubt,  he  was  much  indebted  to  a very  uncom- 
mon memory,  which  seemed  to  retain  every  idea  that 
was  conveyed  to  it;  either  from  reading  or  from 
meditation.  hie  could  repeat  the  JBneid  of  V-irgil 
from  the  begining  to  the  end,  without  hesitation,  and 
indicate  the  first  and  last  line  of  every  page  of  the 
edition  he  used.  Several  attacks  of  a vertigo,  in  the 
beginning  oi  September  i?8d,  which  did  not  prevent 
his  calculating  the  motions  of  the  aerostatical  globes, 
were  nevertheless,  the  forerunners  of  his  mild  and 
happy  passage  from  this  scene  to  a belter.  While  he 
was  amusing  himself  at  tea  with  one  of  his  grand- 
children, he  was  struck  with  an  apoplexy,  which 
terminated  his  illustrious  caret  r at  the  age  of  76'.  His 
constitution  was  uncommonly  strong  and  vigorous: 
bis  health  was  good,  and  the  evening  of  his  long  life 
was  calmand  serene,  sweetened  b}  tlu*  fame  that  follows 
gen  in',  the  public  esteem  and  respect  that  are  never 
with -held  from  exemplary  virtue,  and  several  domestic 
comforts  which  he  was  capable  of  feeling,  and  there- 
fore deserved  to  enjoy. 
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In  men  devoted  to  studv,  we  are  not  to  look  for 
those  strong  complicated  passions,  which  are  contract- 
ed amidst  tlie  vicissitudes  and  tumult  of  public  life. 
To  delineate  the  character  of  Euler,  requires  no  con- 
trasts of  colouring.  Sweetness  of  disposition,  modera- 
tion in  the  passions,  simplicity  of  manners,  were  his 
leading  features.  Susceptible  of  domestic  affections, 
he  was  open  to  all  their  amiable  impressions,  and  was 
remarkably  fond  of  children.  His  manners  were 
simple,  without  being  singular,  and  seemed  to  flow 
naturally  from  a heart  that  could  dispense  with  those 
habits,  by  which  many  must  be  trained  to  artificial 
mildness,  and  with  the  forms  that  are  often  necessary 
for  concealment.  Nor  did  the  equability  and  calm- 
ness of  his  temper  indicate  a defect  of  energy,  but  the 
serenity  of  a soul  that  overlooked  the  frivolous 
provocations,  the  petulant  caprices,  and  jarring  hu- 
mours of  ordinary  mortals. 

Possessing  a mind  of  such  wonderful  comprehen- 
sion, and  dispositions  so  admirably  formed  to  virtue 
and  to  happiness,  Euler  found  no  difficulty  in  be  ng 
a Christian;  accordingly  ‘his  faith  was  unfeigned,’ 
and  his  love  ‘ was  that  of  a pure  and  undefiled  heart.’ 
The  advocates  for  the  truth  of  revealed  religion,  here- 
fore,  may  rejoic  e to  add  to  the  bright  catalogue  which 
already  claims  a Bacon,  a Newton,  a Locke,  a Boyle, 
and  a Hale,  the  illustrious  name  of  Euler,  These 
early  lessons  of  religion  and  virtue,  which  had  been 
instilled  into  his  infant  mind,  by  h:s  pious  father,  was 
never  de  parted  from.  Amidst  his  academic  -'todies, 
be  embraced  every  opportunity  of  improving,  both  by 
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reading  and  med'ntio-  It  was  gratifying  indeed, 
says  one  of  his  Biographers,  to  see  the  good  man 
surrounded  by  his  amiable  family  in  their  devotional 
exercises. — 1 here  the  Philosopher  gave  way  to  the 
Christian,  and  prayer  and  praise  generally  concluded 
the  day.  When  no  longer  able  to  peruse  the  sacred 
volumes,  on  account  of  his  loss  of  sight,  one  of  his 
children  read  the  chapter  and  ho  explained  it  to  them, 
and  made  such  remarks  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
required.  On  these  occasions  he  would,  by  the  most 
pervasive  eloquence,  impress  on  their  minds  the 
Divii.e  Precepts  which  are  contained  in  the  Inspired 
Wiitings. — Such  was  the  life  of  Euler.  But  on  this 
subject  we  must  permit  one  of  hisdeawied  and  grateful 
Pupils  (M.  Fuss  in  his  Eulogy  of  his  Preceptor)  to 
sum  up  the  characier  of  his  venerable  master.  His 
piety  was  rational  and  sincere;  his  devotion  was  fer- 
vent ; lie  was  ftilly  persuaded  of  the  truths  of  Christia- 
nity ; felt  its  importance  to  the  dignity  and  happiness 
of  human  nature,  and  looked  upon  its  detractors  and 
opposers  as  the  most  pernicious  enemies  of  man. 

Euler  was  beloved  and  admired  by  every  one  of 
rank  or  talents,  in  the  different  countries  in  which  he 
resided.  Prince  William  of  Prussia,  while  on  a visit 
at  St.  Petersburg,  usually  spent  two  or  three  hours 
every  day  in  conversation  with  him.  Catharine  the 
F rst  with  that  munificience,  for  which  she  was  so 
justly  distinguished,  settled  a pension  on  Euler,  as  a 
ward  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  Russian 
A cademy  ; arc!  be  it  told  to  her  honour,  when  Filler 

resigned  the  situation  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy, 
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and  left  Russia  in  order  to  settle  at  Berlin,  it  was 
re-.tiiarly  })ai<  , although  the  two  countries  v>  u then 
in  open  hostilities.  Frederic  the  great,  was  no  less 
generous  in  rewarding  his  merit,  tor  on  this  occasion, 
besides  a genteel  salary  which  he  allowed  this  Philoso- 
pher, he  made  a present  to  him  of  a rich  farm  in  Bran- 
denburg. 

The  following  anecdote,  taken  from  M.  Fuss’s 
life  of  Euler,  which  took  place  about  this  period,  it 
is  presumed  will  not  bt  intrusive  here;  it  show- the 
high  respect,  that  not  only  tilt  first  Princess  in  Europe 
entertained  of  the  virtues  and  talents  of  this  great  man: 
but  the  soldier  amidst  the  havoc  of  war  when  he  found 
he  had  set  his  unhallowed  foot  on  the  lands  of 
Euler,  which  he  deemed  sacred,  restr.  med  his 
"War-dogs,  and  like  Alexander  when  he  entered  Thebes, 
amidst  the  general  conflagration  of  the  City,  who 
called  to  his  soldiers  to  spare  the  house  of  Pindar. 
* 1 he  Russian  forces  having  in  1760,  penetrated  into 
the  marches  ot  Brandenburg,  plundered  a farm  of 
Eu-er’s  near  Cbarlottenburg ; but  General  Tottleben 
had  not  come  to  make  war  on  the  sciences.  Being 
informed  of  the  loss  -which  Euler  sustained,  he 
hastened  to  repair  it,  by  ordering  payment  beyond 
ilie  real  value  of  the  property,  and  having  commu- 
nicated to  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  an  account  of  this 
involuntary  disrespect,  she  was  pleased  to  add  a 
gratuity  of  four  thousand  florins  to  an  indemnification 
already  more  than  sufficient.’ 

His  death  was  considered  as  a public  loss,  even 
in  the  country  which  he  inhabited.  'i  he  Academy 
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of  Petersburg  went  into  deep  mourning  for  him,  .and 
Voted  marble  bust  of  him,  at  their  own.  expeuces, 
to  be  placed  in  their  Assembly  Hall.  An  honour  still 
rrsor  distinguished  had  already  been  conferred  on 
him,  by  that  learned  body,  in  his  life-time.—  In  an 
allegorical  painting,  a figure  of  Geometry  is  represent- 
ed leaning  on  a table,  exhibiting  mathematical  calcula- 
tions, and  the  characters  inscribed  by  order  of  the 
Academy,  are  the  formules  of  his  new  theory  of  the 
Moon.  Thus,  a country  which  at  the  begining  of  the 
17th  century,  was  considered  as  scarcely  emerged  out 
of  barbarism,  is  become  the  instructor  of  the  most 
enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  in  doing  honour  to 
the  lives  of  great  men,  embalming  their  memories,  and 
setting  those  nations  an  example,  which  some  of  them 
may  blush  to  reflect,  that  they  have  had  neither  the 
virtue  to  propose,  nor  to  imitate. 

■ \ . : 4. 
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OF 

JOHN  METCALF. 


Commonly  called  Blind  Jack  of  Knarcshorough* 


•'The  fell  disease  deprived  him  of  his  sight. 

And  left  him  to  grope  his  way  in  endless  night.* 


%■%  •%/% 

We  almost  invariably  find  that  Nature,  in  with- 
holding from  man  the  benefit  of  one  sense,  compen- 
sates the  deficiency  by  the  superior  perfection  :r» 
which  she  bestows  others.  The  extraordinary  particu- 
lars related  in  the  following  pages  strikingly  exemplify 
this  observation,  and  shew  to  what  a degree  the  power 
of  habit  and  a good  understanding  are  capable  of 
overcoming  impediments  apparently  insurmountable* 
For  instance,  who  would  expect  to  find  a man  totally 
blind  from  his  infancy,  superintending  the  building  of 
bridges  and  the  construction  of  high  roads;  an  occupa- 
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tion  for  which  his  defect  would  seem  to  have  wholly 
disqualified  him.  These,  however,  were  undertakings 
that  Metcalf  successfully  executed ; and  that,  with 
many  singular  adventures  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
cannot  fail  to  excite  no  small  degree  of  astonishment' 
and  admiration. 

John  Metcalf  was  born  in  1717,  at  Knares- 
borough,  in  Yorkshire.  At  the  age  of  four  years,  his 
parents,  who  were  labouring  people  put  him  to  School, 
where  he  continued  two  years,  when  he  was  seized 
with  the  small  pox,  which  deprived  him  of  his  sight 
in  spite  of  all  the  means  that  were  employed  for  its 
preservation.  About  six  months  after  his  recovery, 
he  was  able  to  go  from  his  father’s  house  to  the  end 
of  the  street,  and  to  return  without  a guide  ; and  in 
about  3 years  he  could  find  his  way  alone  to  any  part  of 
Knaresborough.  About  this  period  he  began  to  associ- 
ate with  boy>  of  his  own  age,  among  whom  he  acted  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  juvenile  pranks,  of  taking* 
bird’s  ntsts,  and  robbing  orchards.  As  his  father  Kept' 
horses,  he  learned  to  ride,  and  soon  became  a good- 
horseman — a gallop  being  his  favourite  pace.  At  ttie 
age  of  thirteen  he  was  taught  Music,  in  which  he 
made  great  proficiency,  though  the  cry  of  a hound  or 
a harrier  was  more  congenial  to  his  taste  than  Llie 
sound  of  an  instrument.  He  kept  hounds  of  us  own, 
ami  frequently  hunted  with  Mr  Woodburn  of  Knares- 
borough, who  kept  a p ick,  and  was  always  very  de- 
sirous of  MetpalfY  company  in  the  eba  e.  When  a- 
bout  fourteen  years  >ld,  his  activity  and  the  success: 
■with  which  his  euterprizes  were  usually  attended,' 
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led  him  to  imagine  that  he  might  undertake  any  thing 
without  danger,  and  greatly  consoled  him  for  the  want 
of  sight ; but  he  was  taught  to  regret  that  defect  by  a 
severe  wound  he  received  in  consequence  of  a fall  into 
a gravel-pit,  while  making  his  retreat  from  a Plumb- 
tree,  in  which  he  had  been  surprised  by  the  owner. 

About  this  period  he  learned  to  swim,  and  soon 
became  so  very  expert,  that  his  companions  did  not 
chuse  to  come  near  him  in  the  water,  it  being  his 
custom  to  seize,  plunge  them  to  the  bottom,  and 
swim  over  them  by  way  of  diversion.  In  this  year 
two  men  being  drowned  in  the  deeps  of  the  river 
Nedd,  Metcalf  was  employed  to  seek  for  their  bodies, 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  up  one  of  them. 

A friend  of  his,  named  Barker,  having  carried 
two  packs  of  yarn  to  wash  at  that  river,  they  were 
swept  away  by  a sudden  swelling  of  the  current,  and 
carried  through  the  arches  of  the  bridge  which  stands 
on  a rock.  A little  below  there  is  a piece  of  still 
water,  supposed  to  be  about  twenty  one  feet  in  depth  ; 
as  soon  as  the  yarn  came  to  this  place  it  sunk.  Metcalf 
promised  his  friend  to  recover  the  yarn,  but  the  latter 
smiled  at  the  supposed  absurdity  of  the  attempt.  He 
however,  procured  some  long  cart  ropes,  fixed  a hook 
at  one  end,  and  leaving  the  other  to  be  field  by  some 
persons  on  the  high  bridge,  be  descended,  and  by  de- 
grees recovered  the  whole  of  the  yarn. 

He  continued  to  practise  on  the  \ iolin,  till  he 
was  able  to  play  country  dances.  During  the  winter  , 
season  he  performed  as  a waiter  at  Knaresborough, 
with  three  others ; he  likewise  attended  the  assemblies 
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which  were  held  every  fortnight,  and  frequented  many 
other  places  where  there  was  public  dancing.  Not-* 
withstanding  this  application,  he  found  opportunity 
for  playing  his  neighbours  a number  of  michievous 
tricks,  and  for  a long  time  escaped  suspicion.  At 
length,  however,  his  expertness  became  known,  and 
when  any  arch  trick  had  been  played,  it  was  always 
the  first  inquiry  where  Metcalf  had  been  at  that  time. 

Though  he  was  fully  engaged,  he  still  retained 
his  fondness  for  hunting,  and  also  began  to  keep  game 
Cocks.  Whenever  he  went  to  a Cock-pit,  it  was  his 
custom  to  place  himself  on  the  low  est  seat,  near  some 
friend  who  was  a good  judge,  and  who,  by  certain 
motions,  enabled  him  to  bet.,  hedge,  &c. 

In  1732,  he  was  invited  to  Harrow  gate,  to  play 
at  the  assembly,  as  successor  to  a poor  old  man,  who, 
borne  down  by  the  weight  of  one  hundred  years,  be- 
gan to  play  too  slow  for  country  dances.  Here  he  w'as 
well  received  by  the  visiting  nobility  and  gentry.  In 
this  employment  he  passed  his  evenings,  and  the 
mornings  he  spent  in  cocking,  hunting,  and  coursing. 
About  this  period,  also,  he  bought  a horse  and  often 
ran  him  for  small  plates;  and  his  engagements  increa- 
sing, he  took  a partner  who  was  likewise  a good  per- 
former. 

In  summer  he  often  played  at  bowls,  and  singular 
as  it  nay  seem,  was  frequently  the  winner;  cards 
likewise  btgan  to  engage  his  attention,  and  he 
gen  rally  won  the  majority  of  the  games.  But  these 
achievements  were  far  from  being  the  limits  of  bis 
ambition  or  capacity,  lor  he  now  began  to  attend  the 
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races  at  York,  and  other  places  ; at  the  race  ground 
he  commonly  rode  in  among  the  crowd,  and  was 
often  successful  in  his  bets,  in  which  he  was,  however, 
assisted  by  several  gentlemen  to  whom  he  was  known. 

Having  once  matched  one  of  his  horses  to  run 
three  miles  for  a considerable  wager,  and  the  parties 
agreeing  each  to  ride  his  own  horse,  they  set  up  posts 
at  certain  distances  on  the  Forrest  Moor,  describing  a 
circle  of  one  mile,  having  consequently  to  go  three 
times  round  the  course,  under  the  idea  that  Metcalf 
would  be  unable  to  keep  the  course — great  odds  were 
laid  against  him.  His  ingenuity  furnished  him  with 
an  expedient  in  this  dilemma.  He  procured  some  bells, 
and  placing  a man  with  one  of  them  at  each  post, 
was  enabled  by  the  ringing  to  judge  when  to  turn. 
By  this  contrivance,  and  the  superior  speed  of  nis 
horse,  he  came  in  winner,  amidst  the  applause  of  all 
present,  except  those  who  had  betted  against  him.  At 
different  times  he  bought  horses  to  sell  again,  which 
he  often  did  with  a large  profit,  so  accurate  was  his 
judgement. 

In  1738,  Metcalf  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one; 
he  was  extremely  robust,  and  six  feet  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  height.  He,  about  this  time  acquired  con- 
siderable celebrity  as  a pugilist,  from  the  following 
circumstance.  ‘ A friend  of  his  being  insulted  in  a 
Public-house,  by  a mail,  who  from  his  ferocious  tem- 
po- and  great  strength,  was  the  general  dread  of  the 
neighbourhood,  Metcalf  bestowed  on  him  such  discip- 
line as  soon  x octed  a cry  of  mercy.’ 

Returning  one  day  on  foot  from  Harrowgate,  he. 
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bad  proceeded  about  a mile,  when  he  was  overtaken 
by  a Knaresborough  man  on  horseback,  who  proposed 
for  two  shillings’  worth  of  punch  to  let  him  ride  in 
turn,  dividing  the  distances  equally.  Metcalf  agreed, 
on  condition  that  he  should  have  the  first  ride,  to 
which  his  townsman  assented  on  these  terms;  that  he 
should  ride  a little  beyond  Poppleton  field,  where,  on 
his  right  hand  he  would  see  agate,  to  which  he  should 
fasten  the  horse.  Metcalf  however,  rode  forward  to 
Knaresborough,  which  was  seventeen  miles  from  the 
plaee  where  he  left  his  fellow  traveller.  The  latter  was 
greatly'  enraged  at  being  obliged  to  walk  so  far,  but 
Metcalf  pleading  in  excuse  that  he  never  saw  the 
gate,  the  man  found  it  his  interest  to  join  in  the  laugh. 

He  was  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  possessed 
a peculiar  archness  of  disposition,  with  an  uncommon 
flow  of  spirits  and  an  unparalleled  contempt  of  danger; 
and  though  his  conduct  was  long  marked  by  a variety 
of  mischievous  tricks,  yet,  he  afterwards  planned  and 
brought  to  perfection  several  schemes,  both  of  private 
and  public  utility. 

When  the  Harrowgate  season  was  over,  Metcalf 
always  remained  a few  days,  and  passed  his  evenings 
at  one,  or  other  of  the  different  Inns.  At  the  Royal 
Oak,  now  the  Granby,  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
Miss  Benson,  the  landlady’s  daughter,  whose  constant 
attention  and  kindness  soon  inspired  him  with  a reci* 
procal  affection.  Knowing,  however,  that  her  mother 
would  oppose  their  union,  various  successful  devices 
were  employed  to  conceal  their  mutual  partiality,  and 
frequent  meetings.  An  event  however,  oceured,  which. 
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obliged  Metcalf  cjuir,  not  only  the  object  of  hi 3 
attach  'lent,  but  like.v  se  that  part  of  the  country. 

Among’  Metcalf’s  acquaintances  were  two  young 
men,  whose  sister  live  I with  them  as  house-keeper. 
O-ie  evening  in  ner  u->ual  jocular  way,  she  apprised 
Metcalf  of  her  intention  of  paying  hnn  a visit  in  the 
night,  desiring  him  to  leave  his  door  unlocked.  Know- 
ing the  mirthful  propensity  of  this  female,  he  was 
inclined  to  consider  this  as  a joke,  but  on  the  other 
hand  thinking  it  possible  that  a real  assignation  might 
be  intended,  and  being  too  gallant  to  disappoint  a lady, 
he  told  her  he  would  obey  her  orders.  The  lady  was 
punctual  to  her  appointment,  and  the  consequence  of 
her  imprudence  was  evident  in  a few  months.  She  en- 
treated Metcalf  to  marry  her  ; but  she  having  made 
the  first  advances,  he  did  net  feel  his  conscience  in- 
terested, and  refused.  Her  only  resource  was  to  .ap- 
ply to  the  parish,  which  finding  she  had  done,  he  with 
some  difficulty  obtained  an  interview  with  Miss  Ben- 
son, proceeded  to  Whitby,  and  went  on  board  an 
alien  ship  bound  to  London.  After  an  absence  of 
seven  months,  he  returned  to  Knaresborough,  where 
he  found  the  woman  who  had  been  the  cause  of  his 
journey,  comfortably  situated  and  not  inclined  to 
trouble  him.  During  his  absence,  a Mr.  Dickenson 
had  paid  his  addresses  to  Miss  Benson,  and  now  urged 
his  suit  with  such  ardour,  that  the  banns  were  pub- 
lished, and  the  wedding-day  appointed,  to  the  no 
small  mortification  of  Metcalf,  who  thought  himself 
secure  of  her  affection.  Though  he  loved  her  tenderly, 
his  pride  prevented  him  from  manifesting  his  feelings, 
or  attempting  to  prevent  the  match. 
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On  the  day  preceeding  that  on  which  the  nuptials 
Were  to  be  celebrated,  Metcalf  riding  past  the  Royal 
Oak,  v as  accosted  with,  ‘ore  wants  to  speak  with 
y<  u.’  He  in  mediately  turned  towards  t lie  stables  of 
the  Oak,  and  there  to  his  joy  and  surprise,  he  found 
the  object  of  his  love,  who  had  sent  her  mother’s  ser- 
vant to  call  him.  Alter  some  explanation,  an  elope- 
ment was  resolved  upon,  which  Metcalf  with  the 
assistan  e of  a friend  effected  that  night,  and  the  next 
morning  they  were  united.  The  confusion  of  his  rival 
who  had  provided  an  entertainment  for  two  hundred 
people,  may  easily  be  conceived. 

Mrs.  Henson  being  much  enraged  at  her  daught- 
er’s conduct,  refused  either  to  see  her  or  give  up 
her  clothes  ; nor  was  she  reconciled  to  her  till  she 
Was  delivered  of  her  second  child,  on  which  occasion 
she  stood  sponsor  to  it,  and  presented  Metcalf  with 
20  Guineas.  He  now  purchased  a house  at  Knares- 
bor<  ugh,  and  continued  to  play  at  Harrowgate  during 
the  season.  He  likewise  set  up  a four  wheeled  chaise 
and  a one  horse  chair,  tor  public  accommodation, 
which  were  the  first  of  the  kind  kepi  there.  T hese 
vehicles  he-  kept  two  summers  ; but  the  Inn-keepers 
beginning  to  run  chaises,  he  relinquished  that  sc  heme, 
and  with  it,  rac  ing  and  hunting.  He  then  bought 
horses  and  went  to  the  coast  for  fish,  which  he  took 
to  Leeds  and  Manc  hester,  and  was  so  indefatigable 
that  he  would  frequently  walk  two  days  and  a night 
with  little  or  no  rest.  But  the  profits  of  this  business 
being  licit  small  and  the  latigue  excessive,  he  soon  a« 
bandoned  that  likewise. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion,  in  1745, 
he  exchanged  Ins  situation  as  violin  player,  at  Harruw- 
gate,  for  the  profession  of  arms.  This  singular  event 
was  brought  about  in  the  following  manner: — Wiiliain 
Thornton,  esq.  of  Thornville,  having  resolved  to  raise 
a company  at  his  own  expence,  asked  Metcalf,  who 
was  well  known  to  him,  whether  he  would  join  the 
company  about  to  be  raised,  and  whether  he  knew  of 
any  spirited  fellows  likely  to  make  good  soldiers.  Up- 
on his  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  to  a sergeant;  and  in  two  days  raised  144  men, 
out  of  whom  the  Captain  drafted  64,  the  number  of 
privates  he  wanted. 

With  this  company,  among  whom  was  Metcalf  as 
musician,  Captain  Thornton  joined  the  army,  under 
General  Wade.  In  the  first  battle  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  twenty  of  the  men,  the  Lieutenant  and  En- 
sign were  made  prisoners,  and  the  Captain  himself 
very  narrowly  escaped. 

Metcalf,  after  a variety  of  adventures  rejoined  bis 
patron  and  was  always  in  the  field  during  the  fferent 
engagements  which  succeeded.  After  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  he  returned  to  his  family  at  KnareSborough. 

Being  again  at  liberty  to  choose  his  occupation,  he 
attended  Harrowgate  as  usual.  During  his  Scot  cm  ex- 
pedition, he  had  become  acquainted  with  various  ar- 
ticles manufactured  in  that  country,  and  judging  that 
he  might  dispose  of  some  of  them  to  advantage  in  Eng- 
land, he  repaired  in  the  spring  to  Scotland,  and  fur- 
nished himself  with  a variety  of  cofon  and  worsted  ar- 
ticles, for  which  he  found  a ready  sale  in  his  native 
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country.  Among  a thousand  articles,  he  knew  what 
each  cost  him,  from  a particular  mode  of  marking 
them  Me  also  dealt  in  horses,  directing  his  choice 
by  feeling  the  animal,  and  engaged  pretty  deeply  in 
the  contraband  trade — the  profits  of  which,  were  then 
much  more  considerable  than  the  risk. 

In  1751,  he  commenced  a new  employment — he 
set  up  a Stage  Waggon,  betwixt  York  and  Knaves* 
borough,  being  the  first  on  that  road,  and  drove  it 
himself,  twice  a week  in  Summer,  and  once  in  Winter. 
This  business,  with  the  occasional  conveyance  of 
army  baggage  employed  his  attention  till  the  period 
of  his  first  contracting  for  the  making  of  roads,  which 
suiting  him  better,  he  relinquished  every  other  pur* 
suit.  During  his  leisure  hours,  he  had  studied  Men* 
Su ration  in  a way  peculiar  to  himself,  and  when 
certain  of  the  girth  or  length  of  any  piece  of  Timber, 
he  was  able  accurately  to  reduce  its  contents  to  feet 
and  inches,  and  could  bring  the  dimensions  of  a y 
building  into  yards  or  feet.  The  first  piece  of  road 
he  made  was  about  three  miles  of  that  between 
Feariibby  and  Minskip  the  materials  for  the  whole 
were  to  be  procured  from  one  gravel -pit : he  there- 
fore provided  deal- boards,  and  erected  a temporary 
house  at  the  pit;  took  a dozen  horses  to  the  place;  fixed 
racks  and  mangers,  and  hired  a house  for  his  men  at 
Minskip.  He  often  walked  from  Knaresborougl  in 
the  morning,  with  four  or  five  stones  of  Meal  on  his 
shoulders,  and  joined  his  men  by  six  o’(  lock.  He 
com  pleated  the  r ad  n uch  sooner  than  was  expected, 

‘to  the  enure  Balislaction  of  the  surveyor  and  trustees, 
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Soon  after  this,  he  contracted  for  building  a 
bridge  at  Borough-bridge,  which  he  cum  pleated  with 
credit  to  his  abilities.  The  business  of  making  roads, 
and  building  and  repairing  bridges,  in  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  and  Cheshire,  he  continued 
with  great  success,  until  the  year  1?92,  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  county.  In  the  summer  of  1“88, 
he  lost  his  wife  in  the  hist  year  of  her  age,  and  the 
40th  of  their  union,  leaving  four  children.  She  was 
interred  in  the  church-yard  of  Stockport,  in  Cheshire, 
where  she  resided. 

After  some  unsuccessful  speculations  in  the  Colton 
trade,  Metcalf  returned  to  Yorkshire,  and  for  want  of 
other  engagements,  he  bought  hay  to  sell  again- 
measuring  the  stacks  with  his  arms,  and  having  learned 
the  height,  he  could  readily  tell  what  number  of 
square  yards^  were  contained  in  a staek  of  any  value, 
between  one  and  five  hundred  pounds.  Sometimes 
he  bought  a little  wood,  standing,  and  if  he  could  get 
the  girth  and  height,  would  cai  ulaie  the  solid  con- 
tents. In  addition  to  this  brief  history  of  the  life  of 
this  singular  character,  the  reader  will  not  be  displea- 
sed to  find  the  following  anecdotes,  which  are  ot  a 
nature  too  extraordinary  to  be  omitted. 

‘ Metcalf  bad  learned  to  walk  and  ride  very 
readily  through  all  the  streets  of  York  ; and  being 
once  in  .that  City,  as  he  was  passing  the  George-inn,  the 
landlord  called  to  him,  and  informed  him  that  a 
ge  itleman  in  the  house  wanted  a guide  to  Harrowg  tte, 
adding,  ‘I  know  vou  can  do  as  well  as  any  one.’  To 
this  proposal  Metcalf  agreed,  upon  condiiio.1,  that 
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his  situation  should  be  kept  secret  from  the  gentleman, 
who  might  otherwise  be  afraid  to  trust  him.  Thfe 
stranger  was  soon  ready  and  they  set  off  on  horse-back, 
Metcalf  taking  the  lead.  When  they  came  to  Allertoti 
M auleverer,  the  gentleman  inquired  whose  large 
house  that  was  on  the  right,  to  which  Metcalf  replied 
without  the  least  hesitation.  A little  further  the  road 
is  crossed  by  that  from  Wetherby  to  Borough-bridge, 
and  runs  along  by  the  lofty  brick  wall  of  AHerton 
Park.  A road  led  out  of  the  Park  opposite  to  the 
gate  upon  the  Knaresborough  road,  which  Metcalf 
was  afraid  of  missing  ; but  perceiving  the  current  of 
wind  that  came  through  the  Park  gate,  he  readily 
turned  his  horse  towards  the  opposite  one  ; here  he 
found  some  difficulty  in  opening  the  gate,  in  conse- 
quence, as  he  imagined  of  some  alteration  that  had 
been  made  in  the  hanging  of  it,  as  he  had  not  been 
that  way  for  several  months  Therefore,  backing  his 
horse  he  exclaimed,  r confound  thee,  thou  always 
goest  to  the  heel  of  the  gate  instead  of  the  head.’  The 
gentleman  observed  then,  his  horse  was  rather  auk* 
ward,  but  that  his  own  mare  was  good  at  coming  up 
to  a gate,  on  which  Metcalf  cheerfully  permitted  him 
to  perform  that  office.  Passing  through  Knaresborough 
they  entered  the  forrest,  which  was  then  uninclosed, 
nor  was  there  yet  any  turnpike  road  upon  it.  Having 
proceeded  a little  way  the  gentleman  observed  a light, 
and  asked  what  it  was.  Metcalf  took  it  for  granted 
that  his  companion  had  seen  what  is  called  a Will  o'  the 
Wisp,  which  frequently  appears  in  a low  and  swampy 
spot,  near  the  road  ; but  fearful  of  betraying  himself/ 
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he  did  not  as !k  ir>  what  direction  the  light  lay-— to  di- 
vert his  attention  from  this  object,  he  asketi  him  if  he 
did  not  see  two  lights,  one  to  the  right,  and  one  to  the 
left.  The  stranger  replied  that  he  saw  but  one  to  the 
right — ‘ well  then  sir,’  says  Metcalf,  ‘that  is  Harrow- 
gate.’  Having  arrived  at  their  journey's  end,  they 
stopped  at  the  house,  now  called  the  Granby,  where 
Metcalf,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  place,  led 
both  the  horses  into  the  stable  and  then  went  into  the 
house,  where  he  found  his  fellow  traveller  comfortably 
seated  over  a tankard  of  negus,  in  which  he  pledged 
his  guide.  Metcalf  took  it  very  readily  from  him  the 
first  time,  but  the  second  he  was  rather  wide  of  his 
mark.  He  therefore  withdrew,  leaving  the  landlord 
to  explain  what  his  companion  was  yet  ignorant  of. 
The  latter  hinted  to  the  landlord  his  suspicion,  that 
his  guide  must  have  taken  a great  quantity  of  spirits 
since  their  arrival,  upon  which  the  landlord  inquired 
his  reason  for  entertaining  such  an  opinion,  ‘I  judged 
so,  replied  the  traveller,  from  the  appearance  of  his 
eyes.’ — ‘ eyes!  bless  you  sir!'  do  you  not  know  that  he 
is  blind?  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — ‘ I mean  sir, 
that  he  cannot  see.’ — ‘Blind!  gracious  God!’ — ‘yes 

sir,  as  blind  as  a stone, 'l  he  stranger 

desired  Metcalf  to  be  called,  and  upon  his  confirming 
the  landlord’s  account.—1  Had  I known  that,  said  he, 
I would  not  have  ventured  with  you  for  a hundred 
pounds.’ — And  I sir,  said  Metcalf  ‘ would  not  have 
lost  my  way  for  a thousand.’  The  services  of  the 
evening  were  rewarded  with  two  Guineas,  and  a 
plentiful  entertainment  the  next  day  by  the  gentleman, 
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who  considered  this  circumstance  as  the  moist  extraor* 
dinary  he  had  ever  met  With,’ 

« Metcalf  happend  once  to  be  at  Scriven,  at  the 
house  of  one  Green,  an  inn-keeper,  where  two  persons 
had  a dispute  concerning  some  Sheep,  which  one  of 
them  had  put  into  the  penfold.  The  owner  of  the 
Sheep,  a townsman  of  Metcalfs,  appeared  to  be  i lit  rest- 
ed i>y  the  other  parties,  who  wished  to  take  an  unfair 
advantage.  Metcalf  perceiving  that  they  were  not 
likely  to  agree  about  the  damages,  departed.  It  being 
about  midnight,  he  resolved  to  perform  a good  turn 
for  his  friend  before  he  went'  home.  The  p enfold' 
being  walled  round,  he  climed  over,  and  laying  hold 
oi  the  Sheep  one  after  the  other,  he  threw  them  over 
the  wall.  The  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  increased 
as  the  number  diminished,  as  they  were  not  so  easily 
caught ; but  not  deterred  by  that  circumstance,  he 
compleated  the  business.  On  the  return  of  day  when 
the  penfold  was  found  untenanted,  though  the  do  of 
was  fast  locked,  a considerable  degree  of  surprise 
was  excited,  and  various  conjectures  were  formed 
relative  to  the  rogues  who  had  liberated  the  Sheep ; 
but  Metcalf  passed  unsuspected,  and  enjoyed  the  joke 
in  silence,’ 

• Passing  once  through  Hall i fax,  he  stopped  at  an 
i:nn  called  the  Broad  Stone,  The  landlord’s  son  and 
iiotne  others,  who  frequented  Harrowgate,  having 
ltard  of  Metcalf’s  exploits,  expressed  a wish  to  play 
ut  c rds  with  him — he  consented,  and  a pack  was  sent 
br,  w ucii  ..  requested  permission  to  examine,  but  as 
he  landlord  was  hie  friend,  .lie  could  rely  on  him  to 
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prevent  any  deception.  They  began,  and  Metcalf  beat 
four  of  them  in  turn,  playing  for  liquor  only — not 
satisfied  with  this,  some  of  the  company  proposed 
playing  for  money,  and  at  Shilling  Whist,  Metcalf 
wen  fiiteen  shillings.  The  losing  party  then  pro- 
posed playing  double  or  quit,  but  he  declined  playing 
more  than  Half  Guinea  oints.  At  length  yielding 
to  their  importunity,  he  engaged  for  Guineas,  and 
being  favoured  by  fortune,  he  Avon  ten,  and  a shilling 
for  liquor  each  game.  The  loser  taking  up  the  cards 
went  out,  and  soon  returned  with  eight  guineas  more, 
which  soon  followed  the  other  ten.’ 

f Among  the  numerous  roads  which  Metcalf  con- 
tracted to  make  was  part  of  the  Manchester  road,  from 
Blackmoor  to  Standish  foot.  As  it  was  not  marked 
out,  the  Surveyor,  contrary  to  expectation,  took  it 
over  deep  marshes,  out  of  which,  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  trustees,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  dig  the 
earth  till  they  came  to  a solid  bottom.  This  plan  ap- 
peared to  Metcalf  extremely  tedious  and  expensive, 
and  liable  to  other  disadvantages.  He  therefore  argued 
the  point  privately  with  the  Surveyor,  and  several 
other  gentlemen ; but  they  were  all  immoveable  in 
their  former  opinion.  At  their  next  meeting  Metcalf 
attended,  and  addressed  them  in  the  following  manner. 
* Gentlemen  I propose  to  make  the  road  over  the 
marshes  after  my  own  plan,  and  if  it  does  not  answer 
I will  be  at  the  expense  of  making  it  over  again  after 
your’s.'  To  this  \ roposal  they  assented—  having  en- 
gaged to  complete  nine  miles  in  ten  months,  he  began 
in  six  different  parts,  having  nearly  lour  hundred  men 
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employed.  One  of  the  places  was  peat,  and  Standish 
Common,  which  was  a deep  bog,  and  over  which  it 
was  thought  impracticable  to  make  any  road.  Here  he 
cast  it  fourteen  yards  wide,  and  raised  it  in  a circular 
form.  The  water,  which  in  many  places  run  across 
the  road,  he  carried  cfF  by  drains  ; but  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  conveying  stones  to  the  spot  on 
account  of  the  softness  of  the  ground.  Those  who 
passed  that  way  to  Huddersfield  market,  were  not 
sparing  of  their  censure  of  the  undertaking,  and  even 
doubted  whether  it  would  ever  be  completed — having 
how  ever,  levelled  the  piece  to  the  end,  he  ordered  his 
men  to  collect  heather  or  ling,  and  bind  it  in  round 
bundles  which  they  could  span  with  their  hands. 
These  bundles  were  placed  close  together,  and  another 
row  laid  over  them,  upon  which,  they  were  well 
pressed  down,  and  covered  with  stone  and  gravel. 
This’  piece  being  about  half  a mile  in  length  when 
completed,  was  so  remarkably  fine,  that  any  person 
might  have  gone  over  in  winter  unshod  without  b^ing 
wet ; and  though  other  parts  of  the  road  soon  wanted 
repairing,  this  needed  none  for  twelve  years.’ 

‘ Dr.  Bew  speaking  of  Metcalf,  says,  with  the 
assistance  only  of  a long  staff,  I have  several  times 
met  this  man  traversing  the  road,  ascending  precipices, 
exploring  valleys,  and  investigating  their  several  ex- 
tents, forms,  and  situations,  so  as  to  ajMwer  his  designs 
in  the  best  manner.  The  plans  whienhe  designs,  and 
the  estimates  he  makes,  are  done  in  a method  pecu- 
liar to  himself;  and  which  he  cannot  well  convey  the 
meaning  of  to  others.  His  abilities  in  this  respect 
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are  nevertheless,  so  great,  that  he  finds  constant  em- 
ployment. Most  of  the  roads  over  the  Peak  in  Derby- 
shire, have  been  altered  by  his  directions;  particularly 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  Buxton,  and  he  is  at  this  time 
constructing  a new  one  betwixt  Wilmslow  and  Conyle- 
ton,  with  a view  to  open  a communication  to  the  great 
London  road,  without  being  obliged  to  pass  over  the 
mountains.’ 

These  particulars,  concerning  this  extraordinary 
man  and  useful  member  of  society,  are  taken  from  a 
narrative  published  by  himself,  since  his  return  to  his 
native  county.  He  there  fixed  his  residence  at  Stop- 
port,  near  Wetherbyj  with  a daughter  and  son-in-law 
who  kept  his  house,  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  his  industry,  as  his  advanced  age  prevented 
him  from  engaging  in  Pie  more  active  occupations,  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed.  He  died  in  the  year 
18021. 
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JOHN  STANLEY, 


Sfichelor  in  Music , including  a ferv  particulars  {$ 


JOSEPH  STRONG. 


'For  Music’s  voice  the  icy  bosom  warms. 

Strings  the  lax  nerve,  and  fires  the  weak  to  arms.’ 


The  English,  (it  is  said)  have  no  National  Music  ; 
but  yet,  they  are  by  no  means  unacquainted  with 
the  principles  of  that  delightful  science.  Many  of 
her  composers,  as  well  as  performers,  have  been  men 
of  acknowledged  talents ; and  their  compositions 
would  bear  comparison  with  any  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  first  masters  of  either  the  German  or 
Italian  Schools.  John  Stanley,  whose  life  we  are  next 
to  consider,  was  a prodigy  in  his  day;  as  a composer. 
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few  could  equal  him,  and  as  a performer,  lie  had  per* 
haps  no  superior.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  two 
most  distinguished  foreigners  at  that  time  in  England, 
(Handel  and  Guzzini)  men,  whose  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  art,  qualified  them  to  judge  of  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Stanley’s  performances. 

John  Stanley  was  born  in  1713,  At  two  year’s 
old,  he  totally  lost  his  sight  by  falling  on  a Marble 
Hearth  with  a China  Bason  in  his  hand.  At  the  age 
of  seven  he  first  began  to  learn  Music,  as  an  art  that 
was  likely  to  amuse  him,  but  without  his  friends, 
supposing  it  possible  for  him,  circumstanced  as  he 
was,  to  make  it  his  Profession.  His  first  master  was 
Reading,  a scholar  of  Dr.  Blow’s,  and  Organist  of 
Hackney.  But  his  father  finding  that  he  not  only 
received  great  pleasure  from  Music,  but  had  made  a 
rapid  progress,  placed  him  with  Dr.  Green,  under 
whom,  he  studied  with  great  diligence,  and  a success 
that  was  astonishing.  At  eleven  years  of  age,  he 
obtained  the  place  of  Organist  of  All-hallows,  Bread- 
street  ; and  in  I 726,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  was  elected 
Organist  of  St.  Andrews,  Hdlborn,  in  preference  to  a 
great  number  of  Candidates.  In  1734,  the  benchers 
of  the  honourable  society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  elected 
him  one  of  their  Organists.  These  two  places  he  re- 
tained till  the  time  of  his  death.  Few  professors 
have  spent  a more  active  life  in  every  branch  of  his 
art,  than  this  extraordinary  musician  ; having  been 
not  only  a most  neat,  pleasing,  and  accurate  performer 
but  a natural  and  agreeable  composer,  and  an  intel- 
ligent instructor.  lie  was  the  conductor  and  soul  of 
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the  Swan  and'  Castle  concerts  in  the  city,  as  long  as 
they  existed,  Upon  the  death  of  Handel,  he  and 
Mr.  Smith  undertook  to  superintend  the  perlormance 
of  oratorios  during"  Lent;  and  after  Mr.  Smith  retired, 
he  carried  them  on  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Lin  ley, 
till  within  two  years  of  his  death,  in  1786.  This  in- 
genious and  worthy  professor,  whose  blindness  excited 
the  pity,  and  Ins  performance,  the  admiration  of  the 
public  for  so  many  years,  will  be  long  lamented  by 
his  surviving  friends—  for  they  have  lost  in  him,  exclu- 
sive  of  his  musical  talents,  a most  intelligent  and  a- 
greeable  companion;  who  contributed  to  the  pleasures 
ot  society,  as  much  by  his  conversation  in  private,  as 
b)  his  professional  mtrit  iirpublic.  He  was  succeeded 
in  his  office,  as  master  of  the' King's  band,  by  Sir 
William  Parsons  The  following  additional  particulars 
ot  this  great  man’s  life  were  given  to  the  public  a few 
years  after  his  death;  by  a gentleman,  on  w hose  vera- 
city the  reader  may  place  implicit  confidence. 

Dr.  Alcoek,  who  had  been  a pupil  of  Stanley’s, 
speaks  of  his  scientific  knowledge  in  the  most  exalted 
terms,  and  adds,  that  most  of  the  Musicians  contrived 
methods  to  get  acquainted  with  him’,  as  th»  y found 
their  advantage  in  it : it  was  common,  just  as  the 
service  of  St-  Andrew's  Church,  or  the  Temple  was 
ended,  to  see  40  or  50  Organists  at  ihe  Altar,  waiting 
to  hear  his  last  voluntary,  and ’even  Mr.  Handel  him- 
sell’,  I have  frequency  seen  at  both  of  those  plates. 
In  short,  it  must  he  confessed,  that ■ his  exteu  pore 
voluntaries  were  iiiimi’ab.e,  and  Ins  la-le  m composi- 
tion wonderful.  1 was  Ins  apprentice,  (continues  the 
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Doctor)  and  I remember  the  first  year  I went  to  him, 
his  occasionally  playing  (for  his  amusement  only,)  at 
Billiards,  Mississipic,  Shuffle-board,  and  Skittles,  at 
which  games,  he  constantly  beat  his  competitors.  Ta 
avoid  prolixity,  I shall  only  mention,  his  shewing  me 
the  way  through  the  private  streets  of  Westminster, 
the  intricate  passages  of  the  City,  and  the  adjacent 
Villages,  both  on  horseback,  and  on  foot,  places,  at 
which,  I had  never  been  before  ; his  playing,  very 
neatly  and  correctly  all  Corelli’s  and  Geminiani’s,  12 
Solos,  on  the  Violin.  He  had  so  correct  an  ear,  that 
he  never  forgot  the  voice  of  any  person  he  had  once 
heard  speak  ; I myself,  have  divers  times  been  a 
Witness  of  it ; and  in  April  1779>  as  he  and  I were 
going  to  Pall  Mall,  to  the  late  Dr.  Boyce’s  Auction, 
a gentleman  met  us  who  had  been  in  Jamaica  20 
years,  and  in  a feigned  voice,  said,  ‘how  do  you  do 
Mr.  Stanley  ? ’ — when  he.  pausing  a little,  said,  ‘ God 
bless  me  Mr.  Smith,  how  long  have  you  been  in 
England?’ — If  twenty  people  were  seated  at  a table 
near  him,  he  would  address  them  all  in  regular  order. 
Without  their  situations  being  previous!}'  announced 
to  him.  Riding  on  horseback  was  one  of  his  favourite 
exercises,  and  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  life,  when 
he  lived  on  Epping  Forrest,  and  wished  to  give  his 
friends  an  airing,  he  would  often  take  them  the  plea- 
santest road,  and  point  out  the  most  agreeable  pros- 
pects. He  played  at  Whist,  with  great  readiness  and 
judgement ; each  card  was  marked  at  he  corner  w ith 
the  point  of  a needle  ; but  those  marks  were  so  deli- 
cately fine,  as  scarcely  to  be  seen  by  any  person,  not 
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previously  apprised  of  it.  His  hand  was  generally 
the  first  arranged,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  him 
to  complain  to  the  party,  that  they  were  tedious  in 
sorting  the  cards.  He  could  also  tell  the  precise  time 
by  a watch  ; tell  the  number  of  persons  in  a room 
upon  his  entering  it;  direct  his  voice  to  each  person 
in  particular,  even  to  strangers,  after  they  had  once 
spoken;  miss  any  person  absent,  and  tell  who  that 
person  was.  In  a word,  his  conceptions  of  youth, 
beauty,  symmetry,  and  shape,  were,  in  a person  of  his 
condition,  truly  wonderful  attainments.  So  delicate 
and  susceptible  was  his  ear,  that  he  was  able  to  ac- 
company any  lesson  with  a thorough  bass,  though  he 
had  never  heard  it  before  ; thus  anticipating  the  har- 
mony before  the  chords  were  sounded,  and  accom- 
pany ing  it  in  a manner  suitable  to  its  nature. 


JOSEPH  STRONG, 


The  propensity  of  persons  who  have  had  the 
in  isforUo  e n»  be  denied  the  blessing  of  smht  to  culti- 
Vale  :.e  science  of  Music,  is  notorious  to  every  person 
of  the  least  observation.  With  this  propensity  is  often 
combined  an  extraordinary  genius  for  mechanics,  but 
few  ! ave  possessed  both  in  a greater  degree  than  Mr. 
Jos  pli  Strong. 

lie  was  a native  of  Carlisle,  and  was  blind  from 
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his  birth  ; notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  he  dis- 
played even  in  his  infancy  astonishing  skill  in 
mechanics.  He  attached  himself  to  the  study  of 
Music,  and  was  a good  performer  on  the  Organ.  The 
following  circumstances  afford  a striking  instance  of 
his  ingenuity  and  perseverance,  by  means  of  which  he 
contrived  to  produce  every  thing  he  thought  worth 
possessing.  At  the  age  of  15.  he  one  afternoon  con- 
cealed himself  in  the  Cathedral  of  Carlisle,  during  the 
time  of  Divine  Service.  When  the  congregation  had 
retired,  and  the  gates  were  shut,  he  proceeded  to 
the  Organ  loft,  and  examined  every  part  of  the  Instru- 
ment. He  was  thus  occupied  till  about  midnight, 
when,  having  satisfied  himself  respecting  the  general 
construction,  he  began  to  try  the  tone  of  the  different 
stops,  and  the  proportion  they  bore  to  each  other. 
This  experiment,  however,  could  not  be  concluded  in 
So  silent  a manner  as  the  business  which  had  before 
engaged  his  attention.  The  neighbourhood  was  a- 
larmed  ; various  were  the  conjectures,  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  Nocturnal  Music;  at  length  some  persons  mus- 
tered courage  sufficient  to  go  and  see  what  was  the 
matter,  and  Joseph  was  found  playing  the  Organ, 
Next  day  he  was  sent  for  by  the  Dean,  who,  after 
reprimanding  him  for  the  method  he  had  taken  to 
gratify  his  curiosity,  gave  him  permission  to  play 
whenever  he  pleased. 

He  now  set  about  making  himself  a Chamber 
Organ,  which  he  completed  without  any  assistance 
whatever.  This  Instrument  he  sold  to  a merchant,  and 
it  is  now  in  the  possession  cf  a gentleman  in  Dublin, 
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who  preserves  it  as  a curiosity.  Soon  afterwards  he 
made  another,  on  which,  he  used  to  play  both  for  a* 
musement  and  devotion. 

At  the  age  of  20,  he  could  make  himself  almost 
every  article  of  wearing-apparel,  and  all  his  household 
furniture,  (with  but  few  exceptions)  was  ot  his  own 
manufacture;  besides  these,  he  constructed  various 
pieces  of  machinery,  and  among  the  rest  a model  of  a 
loom,  with  a figure  representing  a man  working  on 
it.  The  first  pair  of  shoes  be  made  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  walking  from  Carlisle  to  London,  to  visit.  Mr. 
S'anlev,  the  celebrated  blind  Organist  of  the  Temple 
Church.  This  visit  he  actually  paid,  and  wras  highly 
gratified  with  the  jaunt. 

Though  he  indulged  his  fancy  in  the  manner  above 
stnted,  vet  these  amusements  did  not  prevent  him  from 
following  with  great  assiduity  the  business  of  a Diaper 
Weaver,  at  which  be  was  accounted  a good  workman. 

Till  within  a few  months  of  his  death,  he  was  a 
constant  attendant  at  the  Cathedral,  but  not  being 
able  to  accompany  the  choir  in  chaunting  the  psalms, 
he  composed  several  hymns  which  corresponded  with 
the  Music,  and  which  he  substituted  as  an  act  of  private 
Devotion  during  the  performance  of  that  part  of  the 
public  service.  It  is  not  known  whether  any  person 
was  ever  attentive  enough  to  copy  these  pious  effu- 
sions, which  were  certainly  respectable,  from  the  mo- 
tive by  which  they  were  dictated,  and  for  the  obtain- 
ing of  which,  he  afforded  ample  opportunity,  as  they 
generally  made  a part  of  his  musical  performance 
before  strangers,  and  indeed,  that  part  in  which  he 
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•seemed  to  take  the  greatest  pleasure.  Mr.  Strong 
was  married  at  the  age  of  25,  and  had  several  chil- 
dren. He  died  at  Carlisle,  in  March  17[)S>  in  his 
66th  year. 
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DR.  HENRY  MOYES. 

*When  but  a stripping,  with  fond  alarms 

His  bosom  danced  to  Nature’s  boundless  charms  ; 

On  him  fair  Science  dawned  in  happier  hour. 

And  waken’d  into  bloom,  young  Fancy’s  flower.* 


w 

Among  the  many  illustrious  characters,  whose 
names  adorn  the  pages  of  British  Biography,  Dr. 
Henry  Moyes  claims  our  particular  attention.  His 
■virtues,  his  genius,  and  his  scientific  acquirements, 
have  been  the  theme  and  admiration  of  every  country 
which  he  has  visited. 

This  ingenious  Philosopher  was  a native  of 
Scotland,  and  born  in  1750.  We  have  nothing  par- 
ticular respecting  the  history  of  his  family.  It  appears 
that  when  three  years  old,  he  was  deprived  of  sight 
by  the  small-pox.  We  have  no  information  respecting 
him  from  this  period,  till  the  time  of  his  leaving  Col- 
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lege.  He  commenced,  at  Edinburgh,  a series  of  lec- 
tures on  the  theory  and  practice  of  Music,  but  not 
meeting  with  that  encouragement  which  he  expected, 
he  relinquished  this  design.  He  next  turned  his  at- 
tention to  a subject  which  was  more  congenial  to  his 
feelings — natural  and  experimental  philosophy  pre- 
sented an  extensive  field,  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents. 
He  wras  the  first  blind  man  who  had  proposed  to  lec- 
ture on  Chemistry ; as  a lecturer  he  acquired  great 
reputation ; his  address  wTas  easy  and  pleasing,  his 
language  correct,  and  he  performed  his  experiments 
'in  a manner  which  always  gave  great  pleasure  to  his 
auditors.  He  left  Scotland  in  1779*  and  travelled  into 
England,  where  he  was  well  received.  His  audience 
was  generally  composed  ol  the  most  resptctable  peo- 
ple of  the  towns  through  which  he  passed  ; but  being 
of  a restless  disposition  and  fond  of  travelling,  he  in 
1785,  visited  America.  In  the  summer  of  that  year 
he  made  a tour  of  the  Union,  and  conversed  with 
such  men  as  were  distinguished,  either  for  their  learn- 
ing or  love  of  science;  but  he  found  a great  difference 
betwreen  the  transatlantic  English  and  those  ot  the 
Mother  country.  The  following  paragraph  respecting 
him,  appeared  in  one  of  the  American  newspapers  of 
that  day.  * The  celebrated  Dr.  Moyes,  though  blind, 
delivered  a lecture  upon  optics,  delineated  the  pro- 
perties of  light  and  shade,  and  gave  an  astonishing 
illustration  of  the  power  of  touch.  A highly  polished 
plane  of  6teel  was  presented  to  him,  with  a stroke  of 
an  etching  tool  so  minutely  engraved  on  it,  that  it 
was  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  only  discoverable 
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with  a powerful  magnifying  glass — with  his  fingers 
lie  discovered  the  extent,  and  measured  the  length  of 
the  line.  This  gentleman  informed  me,  that  being 
overturned  in  a Stage  Coach,  one  dark  rainy  evening 
in  England,  and  the  carriage  and  four  horses  thrown 
into  a ditch,  the  passengers  and  driver  with  two  eyes 
a-piece,  were  obliged  to  apply  to  him,  who  had  no 
eyes,  for  assistance,  in  extricating  the  horses.  As  for 
me,  said  he,  after  I had  recovered  from  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  fall,  and  discovered  that  I had  escaped 
unhurt,  I was  quite  at  home  in  the  dark  ditch.  The 
inversion  of  the  order  of  things  was  amusing.  I,  that 
was  obliged  to  be  led  about  like  a child  in  the  glaring 
sun,  was  now  directing  eight  persons  to  pull  here  and 
haul  ’here,  with  all  the  dexterity  and  activity  of  a 
Man-of-war’s  Boatswain.’ 

On  his  return  from  America,  he  took  a house 
in  Edinburgh,  where  he  resided  for  some  time,  be- 
loved and  admired,  not  only  by  his  countrymen,  but 
also  by  strangers,  who  resorted  to  that  ancient  Metro- 
polis. But  he  had  not  yet  finished  his  travels;  before 
his  American  expedition  he  had  formed  the  design  of 
coming  over  to  Ireland,  and  when  he  had  now  re- 
turi  ed,  he  determined  to  carry  his  tavourite  project 
into  execution,  aid  accordirgiy  in  1 79C,  he  crossed 
the  channel,  and  arrived  in  Belfast.  He  visited  all 
the  principal  towns  in  the  island;  he  was  every 
where  received  with  that  respect  which  was  due 
to  his  great  merit.  He  remained  a few  months 
in  Dublin,  where  he  was  visited  by  some  of  the  o ost 
respectable  individuals  in  that  Metropolis.  Among 
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his  Irish  friends  was  the  ingenious  Mr.  Kirwen  of 
Dublin,  a name  well  known  in  the  scientific  world. 
Between  these  two  great  men  a friendship  commenced 
which  only  ended  with  their  lives.  Dr.  Moyes  w'as 
highly  gratified  with  his  journey  through  Ireland;  the 
hospitable  manner  in  which  he  was  every  where  re- 
ceived, and  the  friendship  he  experienced,  were  the 
theme  of  his  eulogiums  on  that  people.  But  indeed, 
not  only  Dr.  Moyes,  but  every  stranger  who  has 
travelled  through  Ireland,  must  acknowledge  that 
there  is  more  of  that  true  politeness,  affability,  and 
generosity  to  be  met  with  among  the  people  of  Ireland, 
than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  He  now  took, 
up  his  residence  at  Manchester,  and  there  determined 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  here  in 
his  native  element,  or  to  use  his  own  words,  'quite  at 
home.’  In  one  of  the  most  enlightened  neighbour- 
hoods in  the  Empire,  surrounded  by  a circle  of  cho- 
sen friends — distinguished  by  their  taste,  their  talents, 
and  their  love  of  science  ; and  with  access  to  the 
numerous  and  well  selected  Libraries,  it  was  no  won- 
der that  these  advantages  induced  Dr.  Moyes  to  pre- 
fer Manchester  to  any  other  place  he  had  been  in.  He 
was  elected  a member  of  the  Manchester  Philosophical 
Society,  and  enriched  its  collection  by  several  valuable 
papers  on  Chemistry,  as  well  as  the  other  branches 
of  Physical  Science.  The  following  particulars  of  our 
Philosopher’s  character,  comes  from  the  classic  pen 
of  Dr.  Bew. 

‘Dr.  Henry  Moyes,  who  occasionally  read  lec- 
tures on  Philosophical  Chemistry  at  Manchester,  lost 
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his  sight  by  the  small-pox.  in  early  infancy.  He 
Bevel  recollected  to  have  seen  ; but  the  first  traces  of 
m mory,  I have,  (says  he)  are  in  some  confused  ideas 
of  the  so'ar  system.  He  had  the  good  for  tine  to  be 
born  in  a country  where  learning  of  every  kind  is  high- 
ly cultivated,  and  to  be  brought  up  in  a family  devot- 
ed to  learning.  Possessed  of  native  genius,  and  ardent 
in  his  applications,  he  made  rapid  advances  in  various 
departments  of  erudition,  and  not  only  acquired  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Mechanics,  Music,  and  the 
Languages,  but  likewise  entered  deeply  into  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  profounder  Sciences,  and  displayed 
an  acute  and  general  knowledge  of  Geometry,  Optics, 
Algebra,  Astronomy,  Cbemistrj',  and  in  short,  of 
most  of  the  branches  of  the  Newtonian  Philosophy: 
Mechanical  exercises  were  the  favourite  employments 
of  his  infant  years  At  a very  early  age,  he  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  use  of  edged  tools  so  per- 
fectly, that  notwithstanding  his  entire  blindness,  he 
was  able  to  make  little  wind-mills;  and  even  con- 
structed a loom  with  his  own  hands,  which  still  show 
the  marks  of  wounds  he  received  in  the  execution 
of  these  juvenile  exploits.  By  a most  agreeable  inti- 
macy and  frequent  intercourse,  which  I enjoyed  with 
this  accomplished  blind  gentleman,  whilst  he  resided  at 
Manchester,  I had  an  opportunity  of  repeatedly  observ- 
ing the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  arranged  his 
ideas,  and  acquired  his  information.  Whenever  he 
was  introduced  into  company,  I remarked  that  he 
continued  some  time  silent.  The  sound  directed  him 
to  judge  of  the  dimensions  of  the  room,  and  the  dif- 
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ferent  voices,  of  the  number  of  persons  that  were 
pn,e.,t;  h is  (iistinctioris  in  these  resp  .cts  were  very 
accurate,  and  Ins  memory  so  retentive,  that  he  seldom 
was  mistaken.  I have  known  him  instantn  re- 
cognize a person  on  first  hearing  him  speak,  lh<  ugh 
more  than  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  time 
of  their  last  meeting.  He  determined  pretty  nearly 
the  stature  of  those  he  was  speaking  with,  by 
the  directions  of  their  voices  ; and  he  made  tolera- 
ble conjectures  respecting  their  temper  and  dis- 
positions, by  the  manner  in  which  they  conduct- 
ed their  conversation.  It  must  be  observed  that 
this  gentleman's  eyes  were  not  totally  insensible  to  in- 
tense light.  The  rays  refracted  through  a prism,  when 
sufficiently  vivid,  produced  certain  distinguishable 
effects  on  them.  The  red  gave  him  a disagreeable 
sensation,  which  he  compared  to  the  touch  of  a saw  ; 
as  the  colours  declined  in  violence,  the  harshness  les- 
sened, until  the  green  afforded  a sensation  that  was 
highly  pleasing  to  him,  and  which  he  described  as  con- 
veying an  idea  similar  to  what  he  felt  in  running  his 
hand  over  polished  surfaces.  Polished  surfaces,  me- 
andering streams,  and  gentle  declivities,  were  the 
figures  by  which  he  expressed  his  ideas  of  beauty; 
rugged  rocks,  irregular  points,  and  boisterous  elements, 
furnished  him  with  expressions  for  terror  and  disgust. 
He  excelled  in  the  charms  of  conversation  ; was 
happy  in  his  allusions  to  visual  objects ; and  discoursed 
on  the  nature,  composition,  and  beauty  of  colours, 
with  pertinence  and  precision. 

‘Hr.  Moyes  was  a striking  instance  of  the  power 
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the  human  soul  possesses,  of  finding  resources  of  satis- 
faction, even  under  the  most  rigorous  calamities. 
Though  involved  in  ever-ciuring  darkness,  and  exclud- 
ed from  the  charming  views  of  silent,  or  animated 
nature ; though  dependent  upon  an  undertaking  for 
the  means  of  his  subsistence,  the  success  of  which  was 
very  precarious  ; in  short,  though  destitute  of  other 
support  than  his  genius,  and  under  the  mercenary 
support  of  a person  whose  integrity  he  suspected  ; 
still  Dr,  Moyes  w^as  general’y  cheartul  and  apparently 
happy.  Indeed  it  must  afford  much  pleasure  to  the 
feeling  heart  to  observe  this  hilarity  ot  temper  prevail 
almost  universally  with  the  blind.  Though  cut  off* 
from  the  chearful  ways  of  men  and  the  contemplation 
of  the  Human  face  Divine — they  have  this  consola- 
tion, they  are  exempt  from  the  discernment,  and  con- 
tagious influence  of  those  painful  emotions  of  the  soul, 
that  are  visible  on  the  countenance,  and  which  hypoc- 
risy itself  cannot  conceal.  This  disposition  likewise, 
may  be  considered  as  an  internal  evidence  of  the 
native  work  of  the  human  mind,  that  thus  supports 
its  dignity  and  chearfulness  under  one  of  the  severest 
calamities  that  can  possibly  befall  11s.’ 

'i  bis  good  man,  after  a life  of  5?  year3,  spent  in 
learned  labours  and  inglorious  ease,  paid  the  debt  of 
INature  at  Duncaster,  I Oth  August,  J807  As  he 
never  had  entered  into  the  married  state,  he  w'as  ena- 
bled by  prudence  and  ceconomy  to  amass  a consider- 
able sum,  which  he  b queathed  to  his  brother.  In 
his  manner  of  living,  lie  was  abstemious.  He  was 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 
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or  fermented  liquors.  He  had  a natural  dislike  to  ani- 
mal food  of  every  description  ; consequently  his  meals 
•were  plain  and  simple.  He  was  very  partial  to  a 
Sea-weed,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Dulse,  this  he 
•would  boil,  and  dress  up  with  a little  butter,  which, 
•with  a crust  ot  bread,  and  a draught  of  spring- water, 
was  the  only  luxury  in  which  he  indulged.  Well 
might  Dr.  Moyes  say  with  Goldsmith’s  hermit — 

'No  flocks  that  range  the  valley  free, 

To  slaughter  I condemn. 

Taught  by  that  power  which  pities  me, 

1 learn  to  pity  them  ;■ 

But  from  the  mountain’s  grassy  side, 

A guiltless  fea«t  I bring ; 

A scrip  with  herbs  and  fruit  supplied. 

And  water  from  the  spring.’ 
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OF 


DR.  CLANCY, 

\ * 

A considerable  Dramatic  Poet,  and  Coicmporary  Of 
Dean  Swift. 

« His  Comic  vein,  had  every  charm  to  please— 

*Twas  Nature’s  dictates,  charm’d  with  Nature’s  ease.’ 

In  1737,  Doctor  Clancy  lost  his  sight  by  a 
•old,  which  rendered  him  incapable  of  attending  to 
his  profession,  as  a Physician.  As  the  Doctor  had 
paid  his  addresses  to  the  Muses  in  his  earlier  days,  he 
was  advised  by  some  friends  to  launch  out  amongst 
the  adventurous  rovers  of  the  pen;  and,  as  he  thought 
the  theatre  at  this  time  was  open  to  all,  and  influenced 
by  none,  his  first  attempt  was  in  the  Dramatic  line. 
Flushed  with  the  hope  of  immediate  fame,  as  well  as 
gain,  he  composed  a Comedy  in  a short  time,  and 
thought,  good  easy  man,  when  he  had  wound  up 
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the  plot  of  his  piece,  that  all  his  labour  was  at 
an  end:  he  found  to  his  cost,  however,  that  every 
avenue  to  the  theatre  in  those  days,  as  wrell  as  in  our 
own,  was  blocked  up  by  a set  of  dramatic  undertakers, 
who  were  ready  at  any  price,  to  work  by  the  pound, 
perch,  or  yard  ; and  that  it  was  as  difficult  to  get  a 
sight  of  the  manager,  as  it  would  be  to  get  a sight  of 
the  grand  Lama.  The  Doctor  having  detailed  a 
number  of  the  difficulties  he  was  doomed  to  encounter 
in  his  efforts  to  get  his  piece  upon  the  stage,  relates 
the  following  circumstance,  which  I shall  give  in 
his  own  words.  1 On  my  return  to  Dublin,  1 brought 
the  Play  to  Doctor  Helsham,  and  conscious  of  his 
insufficiency  in  matters  so  foreign  to  his  way  of 
life,  1 requested  him,  as  he  was  very  familiar  with 
Dean  Swift,  to  put  the  Comedy  in  his  hands,  as  I 
judged  that  his  approbation,  or  dislike,  after  reading, 
would  at  once  determine  the  ffite  of  the  performance. 
r Not  I,  indeed,’  said  Dr.  Helsham  ; * have  you  a mind 
that  I should  go  faster  down  his  stairs  than  I went 
up?  shall  I subject  myself  to  be  laughed  at,  or  per- 
haps ill-treated?  Not.  I,  indeed;  I do  not  care  to 
bring  his  tongue  upon  me.  Go  to  Dr.  Grattan,  the 
Dean  will  probably  hear  from  him  what  he  would  not 
from  me.’  I went  to  Dr.  Grattan,  and  solicited  his 
assistance  the  same  way.  ‘Who,  1?’  said  Dr.  Grattan. 
'Not  I,  by  any  means.’  What  have  I to  do  with 
riays  ? 1 know  nothing  of  writing  books  ; I should 
have  a fine  time  of  it,  to  bring  such  a piece  of  stufl 
before  the  Dean,  and  have  it  thrown  in  my  face,  or 
be  called  a blockhead  for  my  pains ; 1 should  be  glad 
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tt>  serve  you,  but  you  must  find  somebody  else  to  be- 
friend you  on  this  occasion.’  Dr.  Grattan’s  brother, 
minister  of  St.  Andrew’s,  who  happened  to  be  present, 
was  phased  to  say,  that  he  would  find  an  opportunity 
of"laying  the  book  on  the  Dean’s  table  ; ami,  if  it  was 
good,  he  would  be  apt  to  inquire  how  it  came  there. 
The  gentleman  accordingly  did  so,  and  there  it  la^  for 
some  time,  without  the  Author’s  hearing  one  word 
about  it.  Swift  read  it,  and  not  knowing  how  the 
Play  came  there,  asked  all  his  friends  which  of  them, 
had  brought  it ; and  none  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
known  would  venture  to  tell,  as  he  had  not  declared 
his  opinion  of  it.  One  day,  as  Dr,  Helsham  saw  it  on 
his  table,  he  took  it  up  to  look  at  it,  and  asked  the 
Dean  what  it  was.  The  Dean  smiled,  and  tohl  him, 
it  was  a \illain  well  painted;  and  that  whoever  had 
written  the  piece,  conveyed  a good  moral.  Dr.  Hel- 
sham, who  saw  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  told  him 
the  Author,  and  what  he  knew  of  him.  ‘Tell  him,’ 
said  the  Dean,  ‘that  in  a few  days,  I will  pay  him 
a vi*it,’  He  then  went  into  his  closet,  and  wrote  the 
following  letter,  which  Dr.  Helsham  brought  with  the 
packet,  mentioned  in  the  postscript. 


TO  DOCTOR  CLANCY. 

Sin, 

Some  friend  of  mine  lent  me  a Comedy,  which  I 
was  told,  was  written  by  you:  I read  it  carefully,  and 
with  much  pleasure,  on  account,  both  of  the  characters 
and  the  moral.  I have  no  interest  with  the  people  of 
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the  Play-house,  else  I would  gladly  recommend  it  to 
them.  I send  you  a small  present,  in  such  gold  &6 
will  not  give  you  trouble  to  change;  for  I much  pity 
your  loss  of  sight,  which,  if  it  pleased  God  to  let  you 
enjoy,  your  other  talents  might  have  been  your  honest 
support,  and  have  eased  you  of  your  present  confine- 
ment. 

I am  Sir,  your  well-wishing  friend 
and  humble  servant, 

JONATHAN  SWIFT. 

Deamy- house,  Christmas-day , 1737- 

P.  S.  I know  not  who  lent  me  the  Play ; if  it 
came  from  you,  I will  send  it  back  to-morrow.  This 
letter  and  the  packet,  are  sealed  with  the  head  of 
Socrates.  The  packet  contained  five  pounds,  in  small 
pieces  of  gold,  of  different  kinds,  of  which,  the  largest 
did  not  exceed  five  shillings.  ‘A  little  time  after/  says 
Dr.  Clancy,  ‘ I sent  him  a parcel  of  tickets — he  kept 
but  one,  which  he  said  he  had  paid  for ; and  after- 
wards sent  me  two  four  pound  pieces  for  more.’  Thus 
ends  the  correspondence  between  the  Dean  and  this 
Poet.  I have  not  been  able  to  collect  any  further 
information  concerning  the  life  of  Dr.  Clar.cyT ; ancj 
therefore  conclude  with  the  above  particulars. 
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A FEW  PARTICULARS  OF 
THE  LIFE 

\ 

OF 

DR.  NICHOLAS  BACON. 


f Men  by  whom  impartial  laws  were  given.* 

«A  V»V\V\V\\\V\ 

Dr.  Nicholas  Bacon,  a blind  gentleman,  descend- 
ed from  the  same  family  with  the  celebrated  Lord 
Verulam,  was  in  the  city  of  Brussels  with  high  ap- 
probation created  Doctor  of  Laws. 

He  was  deprived  of  sight  at  nine  years  of  age,  by 
an  arrow  from  a cross-bow,  whilst  he  was  attempting 
to  shoot  it.  When  he  had  recovered  his  health,  which 
had  suffered  by  the  shock,  he  pursued  the  same  plan 
of  education,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged;  and 
having  heard  that  one  Nicasiius  de  Vourie , born  blind, 
who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  after 
having  distinguished  himself  by  his  studies  at  the 
University  of  Louvain,  took  bis  degree  as  D.  D.  in 
that  of  Cologne,  he  resolved  to  make  the  same  attempt; 
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but  the  public,  cursed  with  prejudices  for  which  the 
meanest  sensitive  nature  might  blush,  prejudices 
equally  beneath  the  brutality  and  ignorance  of  the 
lowest  animal  instinct,  treated  his  intention  with 
ridicule;  even  the  professors  themselves  were  not  far 
from  being  of  the  same  sentiment;  for  they  admitted 
him  into  their  schools,  rather  from  an  impression,  that 
it  might  amuse  him,  than  become  of  any  use  to  him. 
He  had  the  good  fortune,  however,  contrary  to  their 
expectations,  to  obtain  the  first  places  among  his  con- 
disciples.  It  was  then  said  that  such  rapid  advances 
might  be  made  in  the  preliminary  branches  of  his 
education,  but  would  soon  be  effectually  checked  by 
studies  of  a more  profound  nature.  This,  it  seems 
was  repeated  from  school  to  school,  through  the  whole 
climax  of  his  pursuits;  and  when  in  the  course  of 
academical  learning,  it  became  necessary  to  study 
Poetry,  it  was  the  general  voice  that  all  was  over,  and 
that  at  length  he  had  reached  his  Ne  plus  ultra. 

But  here,  he  likewise  disproved  their  prejudices, 
and  taught  them  the  immense  difference  between 
blindness  of  soul,  and  blindness  of  body.  After 
continuing  his  studies  in  learning  and  philosophy  for 
two  years  more,  he  applied  himself  to  law,  took  his 
degree  in  that  science,  commenced  pleading  consellor, 
#r  advocate  in  the  council  of  Brabant,  and  has  had 
the  pleasure  of  terminating  almost  every  suit  in  which 
he  has  been  engaged,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  clients. 

authority,'' Encyclopaedia.  Britannica, 


A SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF 

WILLIAM  KENNEDY, 

The  famous  blind  Mechanic  oj  Tanderagee, 

•V-% 

♦Full  many  a gem  of  purest  ray  serene. 

The  dark  unfathom’d  caves  of  ocean  bear; 

Full  many  a flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.’ 

■ ’ / 

The  privation  of  sight  is  perhaps  more  easily  en- 
dured, and  less  prejudicial,  than  that  of  most  of  the 
other  senses.  Poets,  the  foremost  in  renown,  have 
been  incapable  of  the  perception  of  external  objects* 
The  two  finest  heroic  Poems,  (the  Iliad,  and  Paradise 
Lost)  are  the  immortal  Productions  of  the  blind. 
The  eyes  of  Homer  and  Milton  * rolled  in  vain,  and 
found  no  dawn  : ’ yet  in  the  forceful  expression  of 
the  latter,  were  their  minds  ‘ inly  irradiated,  and 
they  have  sung  of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight.’ 
The  contemplation,  however,  of  abstract  ideas  by  the 
blind,  which  depend  not  on  vision,  is  by  no  means 
extraordinary,  nor  of  those  objects  that  relate  to  the 
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other  senses  ; for  the  privation  of  one  sense  quickens 
the  perception  of  the  rest,  while  sensibility  of  intellect 
and  strength  of  natural  reason,  appertain  to  the  blind 
as  well  as  to  those  who  are  blest  in  the  full  perfection 
of  the  senses.  It  remains  for  me  to  record  the  powers 
of  another  of  the  blind,  who,  though  he  has  no  claim 
to  the  genius  of  poesy,  nor  has  ever  expatiated  in  the 
regions  of  philosophy  ; yet,  has  he  by  the  delicacy  of 
touch,  arrived  at  a most  unexampled  perfection  in 
the  execution  of  various  pieces  of  mechanism,  which, 
in  others,  would  require  all  the  aid  of  sight. 

The  Subject  of  this  short  narrative,  is  Wm.  Kenne* 
dy  of  Tanderagee,  in  the  County  of  Armagh,  who  has 
been  blind  from  his  infancy.  The  be$t  account  of  his 
extraordinary  progress  in  mechanics,  is  to  be  found 
in  his  own  simple  narrative,  which  the  author  of  this 
article  procured  from  his  dictation.  f I was  horn  near 
Banbridge,  in  the  County  of  Down,  in  the  year  1768, 
and  lost  my  sight  at  the  age  of  four  years.  Having 
no  other  amusement,  (being  deprived  of  such  as  chil- 
dren generally  have,)  my  mind  turned  itself  to  me- 
chanical pursuits ; and  I shortly  became  projector 
and  workman  for  all  the  children  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. As  I increased  in  years,  my  desire  for  some 
kind  of  employment  that  might  render  me  npt  bur- 
thensome,  though  blind,  induced  me  to  think  of  music; 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  I was  sent  to  Arnuiyh  to  learn 
to  play  the  fiddle  ; my  lodging  happened,  to  be  at 
the  house  of  a Cabinet-maker;  this  ,vas  a fortunate 
circumstance  for  me,  .is  I there  got  such  a kn  Hedge 
of  the  tools,  and  manner  of  working,  a$  lias?  been  uge- 
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fill  to  me  ever  since : though  these  things  engaged 
my  mind,  and  occupied  a great  part  of  my  time ; yet, 
I made  as  decent  a progress  in  music,  as  any 
other  of  Mr.  Moorehead’s  scholars,  except  one.  After 
living  a year  and  a quarter  there,  I returned 
home,  where  I made,  and  got  tools,  so  as  to  enable  me 
to  construct  different  pieces  of  house-hold  furniture. 

Not  being  satisfied  with  the  occupation  of  Cabinet* 
maker,  I purchased  an  old  set  of  Irish  Bagpipes,  and 
without  instruction,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I put 
them  into  playing  order.  I soon,  however,  became  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  mechanical  part  of  them, 
that  instruments  were  brought  to  me  from  every  part 
©f  the  neighbourhood,  to  be  repaired.  I found  so  many 
defects  in  this  instrument,  that  I began  to  consider 
whether  there  might  not  be  a better  plan  of  it  than 
any  I had  yet  met  with ; and  from  my  early  instruc- 
tion in  music,  and  continual  study  of  the  instrument, 
(for  indeed  I slept  but  little,)  in  nine  months  time, 
(having  my  tools  to  make,)  I produced  the  first  new 
set.  I then  began  to  Clock  and  Watch-making,  and 
soon  found  cut  a Clock-maker  in  Banbridge,  who  had 
a desire  to  play  on  the  Pipes,  and  we  mutually  in- 
structed each  other.  From  this  time,  I increased  ill 
musical  and  mechanical  knowledge,  but  made  no  more 
Pipes,  though  I repaired  many,  until  the  year  1793, 
when  I married,  and  my  necessities  induced  me  to  use 
all  my  industry  for  the  maintenance  of  my  wife  and 
increasing  family  ; my  employment  for  1*2  years,  was 
making  and  repairing  wind  and  stringed  instruments  of 
music.  I also,  constructed  Clocks,  both  common  and 
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musical,  and  sometimes  recurred  to  my  first  employ- 
ment of  a Cabinet-maker.  I also  made  Linen  Looms, 
with  their  different  tackling.  My  principal  employ- 
ment, however,  is  the  construction  of  the  Irish  Bag- 
pipes, of  which,  I have  made  thirty  sets  in  the  little 
town  I live  in,  within  these  eight  years  past/  Thus 
ends  the  simple  sketch  of  the  life  of  Wm,  Kennedy,  in 
his  own  unadorned  style.  His  modesty  however, 
has  induced  him  to  suppress  several  particulars,  very 
much  to  his  credit,  as  one  of  the  most  ingenious  im- 
prover’s of  the  Irish  Bagpipes.  This  imperfect  na- 
tional instrument,  (as  it  is  a national  one.)  deserves, 
together  with  the  harp,  the  peculiar  cultivation  of 
those  who  feel  the  musical  strains  of  their  own  island  ; 
whether  melancholy  or  gay;  whether  amorous  or 
martial,  its  modulation  is,  in  general,  delightful.  We 
$re  all  acquainted  with  the  sympathetic  effect  of 
national  music  on  the  Swiss,  when  engaged  in  foreign 
warfare,  far  from  his  native  mountains ; one  air  in 
particular,  has  been  known  to  occasion  an  incurable 
desire  to  return  to  his  country. 

The  effect  of  the  Bagpipes  in  rallying  Frazer’s  re- 
giment at  Quebec,  and  the  victory  gained  by  general 
Wolfe,  over  the  French,  has  been  recorded  in  the  anec- 
dotes of  that  battle.  The  inspiring  airs  of  the 
wounded  piper,  in  the  glorious  victory  of  Vimiera,  is 
a fact  loo  recent  to  require  repetition  ; — would,  that 
the  Scotch  general,  Dalrymnle,  had  felt  the  electric 
inspiration  of  the  Highland  Piper,  and  his  pibroch. 

Pennant  derives  the  Irish  Pipes  from  a period  of 
very  remote  antiquity ; and  the  observation  of  that 
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most  indefatigable  antiquary,  is  confirmed  by  the  early 
testimony  of  Aristides  QuihtilTamis.  The  compass  of 
the  Highland  Bagpipes,  is  confined  to  nine  notes,  while 
that  of  the  Irish  extends  to  more  than  two  octaves. 
The  modesty  of  our  blind  mechanic,  as  I have  said 
before,  has  prevented  him  from  enlarging  on  several 
points,  which  I shall  here  beg  leave  to  notice,  illus- 
trative of  his  ingenuity  as  an  improver  of  this  instru- 
ment. In  this  respect,  indeed,  he  deserves  the  char- 
acter of  a discoverer,  as  his  additions  to  the  Irish  Pipes 
w ill  do  away  many  of  tliefr  imperfections  ; and  he 
has  the  great  merit  of  adapting  them  w ith  simplicity; 
for  the  management  of  the'  instrument  is  nearly  as 
easy  as  formerly  ; to  the  Cliauntxr  he  has  added  keys, 
by  which  some  fiats  and  shaVp's,  not  capable  of  being 
before  expressed  cn  the  ins'trunYent,  are  now  produced 
with  ease.  lie  ha's  also  added  E in  alt.  being  one 
note  above  the  original  compass  of  the  instrument. 
Two  additional  notes  are  given  by  him  to  the  Organ- 
stop,  and  some  of  its  notes  are  libvv  capable  of  being 
varied  from  naturals  to  sharps,  according  to  the  key 
on  which  the  time  is  played. 

The  bashes  or  drones,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
were  formerly  only  in  correct  tune,  when  playing  on 
some  particular  key  s,  and  are  now  constructed,  so,  that 
their  notes  can  be  varied,  as  the  key  varies  on  which 
the  tune  is  ployed.  There  is  also  another  alteration 
worthy  of  notice  ; by  the  additic  n of  two  largcf  keys, 
managed  with  the  wrist,  a part  of  the  basses,  or  nil  of 
tin  m,  can  be  stopped  or  opened  at  pleasure.  The  par- 
ticulars of  these  most  ingenious  alterations  would  re- 
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quire  terms  too  technical  to  be  introduced  here.  In 
short,  this  blind  mechanic,  at  the  time  this  account  was 
written,  was  unequalled,  in  elegance  of  workmanship, 
and  perfection  of  scale,  in  one  of  our  favourite  national 
instruments.  From  a rude  block  of  ebony,  a fragment 
of  an  elephant’s  tooth,  and  a piece  of  silver  ; having 
first  formed  his  lathe  and  his  tools,  he  shapes  and  bores 
the  complicated  tubes,  graduates  the  ventage,  adapts  the 
keys,and  forms  the  instrument  of  perfect  external  finish 
and  beauty,  ‘ that  discourses  most  eloquent  music,’  ca- 
pable of  expressing  the  finest  movements  in  melody, 
and  by  no  means  deficient  in  harmony ; and  all  this  by 
the  exquisite  sensibility  of  touch,  for  he  is  stone  blind, 
and  quite  incapable  of  distinguishing  the  black  colours 
of  ebony  from  the  white  of  ivory.  Under  poverty 
therefore,  and  physical  privation  of  the  most  over- 
whelming kind,  he  has  gradually  brought  his  mechani- 
cal powers  to  this  pitch  of  comparative  perfection! 
What  an  incentive  to  perseverance  under  difficulties, 
much  less  insuperable ! It  is  hoped  that  the  readers 
of  this  article,  will  be  induced  to  inquire  into  the 
actual  authenticity  of  the  statement,  and  be  led  to 
encourage  such  extraordinary  application  and  in- 
genuity. 

%'%V%-V%VW%V*V% 
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THE  LITE 

OF 


HENRY  THE  MINSTREL, 

COMMONLY  CALLED 

BLIND  HARRY. 

r What  time  in  God,  and  Freedom’s  holy  cause, 
Wallace  and  Bruce  opposed  a tyrant’s  laws. 


■ , 
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Henry,  the  Minstrel,  commonly  called  Blind 
Harry  was  an  ancient  Scottish  author,  distinguished 
'by  no  particular  sir-name,  but  well  known  as  the 
< composer  of  an  historical  poem,  reciting  the  achieve- 
iments  of  Sir  William  Wallace.  This  Poem,  continued 
ifor  several  centuries  to  be  in  great  repute,  but  after- 
'wards  sunk  into  neglect,  until  very  lately,  that  it  has 
!been  released  from  its  obscurity,  by  a very  neat  and 
correct  edition  published  at  Perth,  under  the  inspec- 
tion aud  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  It  jg 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  time  in  which  this 
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poet  lived,  or  when  he  wrote  his  history,  as  the  two 
authors  who  mention  him,  speak  somewhat  different- 
ly. Dempster,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  cf  the 
1 6’tli  century,  says,  that  he  lived  in  the  year  13ol;  but 
Major,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1446,  says,  that  lie 
composed  his  book  during  the  time  of  his  infancy, 
which  we  must  suppose  to  have  been  a few  years 
posterior  to  1446;  for  if  it  had  been  composed  that 
very  year,  the  circumstance  would  probably  liave  beer 
mentioned.  As  little  can  we  suppose  from  Mr.  Demp- 
ster’s words,  that  Harry  was  born  in  136 1;  for 
though  he  says  that  he  lived  in  that  year,  we  must 
naturally  imagine,  rather,  that  he  was  come  to  the 
years  of  maturity,  or  began  to  distinguish  himself  in 
the  world,  than  that  he  was  only  born  at  that  time. 
The  author  of  the  Dissertation  on  his  life,  prefixed  to 
the  new  edition  of  the  Poem,  endeavours  to  reconcile 
matters  in  the  following  manner.  ‘ It  is  not  indeed, 
impossible  that  he  might  be  born  in  or  about  that  year, 
(1361.)  In  the  time  of  Major’s  infancy,  he  might  be 
about  83  years  of  age — in  that  case,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  it  was  the  work  of  his  old  age,  to  collect 
anil  put  in  order  the  detached  pieces  of  his  history  of 
Wallace,  which  he  had  probably  composed  in  those 
parts  of  the  country,  where  the  incidents  were  said  to 
have  happened.’ 

We  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  family,  from  which 
Harry  was  descended  ; though,  from  his  writings  we 

should  be  led  to  suppose  that  he  had  received  a liberal 
education.  In  these,  he  discovers  some  knowledge  in 

Divinity,  Classical  History,  and  Astronomy,  as  well 
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rs  of  the  languages.  In  one  place,  he  boasts  of  his 
celibacy,  which  seems  to  indicate  his  having  engaged 
-bin::  elf  in  some  of  the  religious  orders  of  that  age. 
From  what  Major  says  further  of  him,  we  may  sup- 
pose his  profession  to  be  that  of  a travelling  bard ; 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  shilled  in 
music,  or  had  any  other  profession  than  that  just  men- 
tioned. His  being  blind  from  his  birth,  indeed,  makes 
this  not  improbable ; though,  even  this  circumstance 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  his  being  a 
religious  mendicant.  ‘The  particulars,  (says  Major) 
w hich  he  heard  related  by  the  vulgar,  he  wrote  in  the 
vulgar  verse,  in  which  he  excelled.  By  reciting  his 
histories  before  princes  and  great  men,  he  gained  his 
food  and  raiment,  of  Which  he  was  worthy.’  It  is 
thus  probable  that  he  would  be  a frequent  visitor  at 
the  Scottish  court ; and  would  be  made  welcome  by 
those  great  families,  who  would  boast  of  any  alliance 
with  the  hero  himself,  or  took  pleasure  in  hearing 
his  exploits,  or  those  of  his  companions. 

With  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  his  histories. 
Major  informs  us  only,  that  ‘he  does  not  believe  every 
thing  he  finds  in  such  writings ; but  from  other  testi- 
monies, it  appears,  that  he  consulted  the  very  best  au- 
thorities which  could  at  that  time  be  had.  Though,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  early  account  of  Harry,  it  appears  to 
have  been  at  least  56  years  after  the  death  of  Wallace, 
that  Harry  was  born;  yet,  lie  is  said  to  have  consulted 
with  several  of  the  descendants  of  those  who  had 
been  the  companions  of  that  hero,  while  he 
chieved  his  most  celebrated  exploits,  and  who  were 
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still  capable  of  ascertaining  the  veracity  of  what  he 
published.  The  principal  of  these  were  Wallace  of 
C'raigie,  and  Liddie  of  that  Ilk;  who,  he  says,  persuad- 
ed him  to  omit  in  his  history  a circumstance  which 
he  ought  to  have  inserted.  Besides  these  he  consult- 
ed with  the  principal  people  of  the  kingdom ; and  he 
utterly  disclaims  the  idea  of  having  adhered  entirely 
to  any  un-written  tradition,  or  having  been  promised 
any  reward  for  what  he  wrote. 

His  chief  authority,  according  to  his  own  account, 
was  a Latin  history  of  the  exploits  of  Sir  William, 
written  partly  by  Mr.  John  Blair,  and  partly  by  Mr. 
Thoma9  Gray,  who  had  been  the  companions  of  the 
here  himself.  Harry’s  account  of  these  two  authors 
is  to  the  following  purpose.  * They  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Wallace,  when  the  latter  was  only  about  1 6 
years  of  age,  and  at  that  time  a student  in  the  school 
of  Dundee  ; and  their  acquaintance  continued  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  his  29th  year.  Mr.  John 
Blair  went  from  the  schools  in  Scotland,  to  Paris, 
where  he  studied  for  some  time,  and  received  Priest’s 
Orders.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1256,  where  he 
joined  William  Wallace,  who  was  bravely  defending 
the  liberties  of  his  country.  Mr.  Thomas  Gray,  who 
was  a parson  of  Liberton,  joined  Wallace  at  the  same 
time.  They  were  men  of  great  wisdom  and  integrity, 
zealous  for  the  freedom  of  Scotland,  and  were  present 
with  Wallace,  and  assistants  to  him,  in  most  of  his 
military  enterprises.  They  were  also  his  spiritual 
counsellors,  and  administered  to  him  Godly  comfort. 
The  history  written  by  these  two  clergymen  was  at- 
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tested  by  William  Sinclair,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  who 
had  himself  been  witness  to  many  of  Wallace's  actions'. 
The  Bishop,  (if  he  had  lived  longer)  was  to  have  sent 
these  books  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
sanction  of  the  Pope’s  authority.’ 

The  book  which  Harry  thus  appeals  to,  as  his 
principal  authority,  is  now  lost,  so  that  we  have  no 
opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  what  he  has  written; 
The  character  given  by  Dempster  of  Harry,  however; 
is  more  favourable,  than  that  by  Major.  He  tells  us 
that  ‘ he  was  blind  from  his  birth  ; a man  of  singular 
and  happy  genius,  he  was  indeed  another  Homer.  He 
did  great  honour  to  his  native  country,  and  raised  it  a- 
bove  what  was  common  to  it  in  his  age.  He  wrote  in  the 
vernacular  verse,  an  elaborate  and  grand  work,  in  ten 
books,  of  the  deeds  of  William  Wallace.’  In  this  ac- 
count there  is  a mistake,  for  the  Poem  contains  eleven 
or  twelve  books;  but  Dempster,  who  wrote  in  a foreign 
country,  and  had  not  a printed  copy  of  Harry’s  works 
by  him  when  he  wrote  his  eulogium,  is  excusable  in  a 
mistake  of  this  kind. 

With  regard  to  his  poetical  merit,  it  must  un- 
doubtedly rank  very  far  below  that  of  Homer;  whom, 
indeed,  he  scarcely  resembles  in  any  other  respect, 
than-  that  he  went  about  as  Homer  is  said  to  have 
done,  reciting  the  exploits  of  the  heroes  of  his  country, 
and  that  he  was  blind.  In  this  last  circumstance, 
however,  he  was  still  worse  than  Homer;  for  Harry 
was  born  blind,  but  Homer  became  blind  after  he 
was  advanced  in  years.  The  reader  will  be  able 
to  judge  how  far  Harry  is  entitled  to  a comparison  , 
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with  Homer,  from  the  Poem  I refer  to.(l)  It  is  a des- 
cription of  the  last  mournful  interview  between  Wal- 
lace and  his  Wife,  which  bears  a striking  resemblance 
to  the  parting  pf  Hector  and  Andromache,  in  the  Iliad 
of  Homer.  Hence,  Harry  even  supposing  his  genius 
to  have  been  equal  to  that  of  Homer,  must  have  lain 
under  great  disadvantages,  and  these  are  very  evident 
in  his  works.  The  descriptive  parts  are  evidently  de- 
ficient, However,  I think  the  following  description 
of  a winter-day  has  some  claim  to  Poetic  merit. 

‘ Cold  Winter  now  his  hoary  aspect  shews. 
Frost-bound  the  globe,  whilst  Boreas  fiercely  blows; 
Sweeping  the  snow  along  the  rising  hills, 

Which  every  glen  and  slanting  hollow  fills: 

Cold  grew  the  beams  of  the  far  distant  son, 

And  day  wras  finish’d  ere  ’twas  well  begun — 
Long,  dark,  and  hateful,  was  the  gloomy  night. 
Uncomfortable  to  each  banished  wight. 

Who  durst  not  trust  a roof  to  hide  his  head. 

But  sculks  from  hill  to  hill  with  cautious  dread.’ 
This  passage  is  followed  by  another  of  equal 
merit. 


. Valiant  Wallace  stood, 

•In  shining  arms,  few  were  his  men,  but  good ; 
Not  one  to  seven — now  past  their  power  to  fi y, 
Resolved  to  cut  their  way,  or  bravely  die: 

The  hardy  chief  unsheathed  his  eonq’ring  sword, 
besought  the  aid  of  Heaven,  then  gave  the  word : 
Fiercely  he  met  his  bold  attacking  foes, 

And  quick  as  lightning  dealt  liis  fatal  blows; 
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With  horrid  din  the  tempered  edges  clash, 

On  coats  of  steel  whence  hasty  sparkles  flash; 

But  massy  armour  and  defensive  shield. 

Must  to  the  nervous  arm  of  Wallace  yield. 

Like  a swoln  current  rushing  from  a hill, 

"Which  does  with  wreck  the  lower  vallies  fill: 

Thus  through  the  martial  press  he  made' a lane. 
Who  durst  oppose — no  sooner  did,  than  slain  : 
Forty  of  which,  unfortunately  bold. 

With  gaping  wounds  upon  the  earth  lay  cold  ; 
Thrice  five  there  fell,  of  Scotsmen,  brave  and  true. 
For  great  the  loss,  when  good  men  were  so  few  ! 
Of  rising  ground,  they  had  two  miles  in  length. 
Before  they  could  arrive  at  any  strength  ; — 

Good  hope  they  had,  for  day  was  nigh  expired. 
But  to  their  grief,  ill-fated  Faudon  tired  : 

Wallace  was  loth  to  leave  him  on  the  way, 

Lest  to  approaching  foes  he’d  fall  a prey — 

Urg’d  him  to  exert  his  strength  with  words  of  love. 
But  all  in  vain,  no  further  would  he  move. 

The  chief  enraged,  his  sword  with  fury  drew. 

And  at  one  stroke  the  lagging  traitor  slew  : 
Backward,  a lifeless,  headless  lump  he  lay. 

While  the  tynned  head  babbled  its  life  away. 

Just  wras  the  act,  he  was  a villain  found. 

Useful  in  this,  his  blood  would  stop  the  hound. 
Sure  proof  of  falsehood,  short  way  had  they  gone. 
In  prime  of  years,  strong  muscles  clad  each  bone — 
Him  thus  dispatched,  Wallace  his  followers  cheers. 
Then  sprung  the  mountain;  swrift  as  bounding  deers. 
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The  allusions  taken  principally  from  the  way 
in  which  Nature  effects  those  senses,  of  which  he  was 
possessed.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  month  of  March, 
lie  calls  it  the  month  of  right  digestion,  from  the  sup- 
posed fermentation  then  begun  in  the  earth.  Of 
April,  he  says  that  the  earth  is  then  able,  or  has  ob- 
tained the  power  of  producing  its  different  vegetables; 
and  of  this  productive  power,  he  appears  to  have  been 
more  sensible,  than  of  the  effects  which  commonly 
strike  us  most  sensibly.  ‘By  the  working  of  Nature/ 
(says  he)  * the  fields  are  again  clothed,  and  the  woods 
acquire  their  worthy  weed  of  green.  May  brings 
along  with  it*  great  celestial  gladness.  The  heavenly 
hues  appear  upon  the  tender  green.’  In  another  place 
he  describes  the  Deity  of  some  river,  whom  he  calls, 
Nymphseus,  ‘ building  his  bower  with  oil  and  balm, 
filled  with  sweet  odours.’  By  reason  of  these  disad- 
vantages, he  seldom  makes  use  of  similies,  with  which 
Homer  abounds  so  much  ; and  few  miraculous  inter- 
positions are  to  be  found  in  his  poems,  though,  the 
prophecies  of  Thomas  Lermont,  commonly  called  the 
Rhymer  ; and  a Prophetic  Dream  of  Wallace  himself, 
are  introduced,  as  well  as  the  Ghost  of  Faudon,  a 
traitor,  who  had  joined  Wallace,  and  wdiom  the  latter, 
in  a fit  of  passion  killed.  The  circumstances  were 
these,  Wallace  with  a few  brave  followers  was  pur- 
sued from  St.  John's  town,  by  the  English,  who  had 
sent  out  their  blood-hounds  to  scour  the  country  in 
quest  of  the  flying  patriots. 

They  at  last  reached  Gaskall,  where  they  deter- 
mined to  stop  for  the  night ; after  partaking  of  some 
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refreshment,  their  attention  is  awakened  by  the  sound 
of  a horn.  Wallace  sends  one  of  his  men  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  the  alarm,  but  he  not  returning,  he 
sends  another  upon  the  same  errand,  his  lengthened 
absence  increases  the  agitation  of  Wallace’s  mind,  and 
he  dispatches  all  his  followers  successively  in  search 
of  their  fellows. 


— ... — Thus  he  was  left  alone. 

The  awful  sound  increased  still  more  and  more^  v 
Louder  and  louder  swell’d  the  dreadful  war,  I 
Which  makes  him  tremble,  who  ne'er  shook  £ 
before  j J 

But  soon  his  dauntless  soul  he  did  collect, 

Then  sword  in  hand,  with  daring  front  erect— 
Moved  to  the  gate.  When  to  his  aw’d  surprise. 
The  frightful  Faudon  stood  before  his  eyes. 
Holding  his  bloody  head  in  his  right  hand  ! 

Soon  Wallace  drew  across  and  made  a stand. 

At  him  the  apparition  threw  its  head. 

Which  Wallace  caught  up  by  the  hair,  with  speed; 
Then  threw  it  back  : but  dreadful  was  his  fright ; 
For  well  he  knew  it  was  some  hellish  sprite,  (flew. 
Which  mock’d  his  sword.  Straight  up  the  stairs  he 
And  soon  himself  out  of  a window,  threw ; 

Thence  up  the  river  hastily  he  ran, 

Never  so  frightened  since  he  was  a man. 

Backward  he  turn’d  his  eyes  from  whence  he  came, 
And  thought  he  saw  the  tower  in  a flame, 

While  on  the  top  did  frightful  Faudon  stand, 

With  a prodigious  rafter  in  his  hand. 
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But,  whether  vested  with  compacted  air. 

In  Fau don’s  shapes  some  daemon  did  appear. 

Or  if  the  lingering  soul  expelled  with  pain. 

Strove  to  ve-animate  the  corpse  again  ; 

Leave  we  to  those,  who  with  unwearied  eye. 
Explore  the  latent  depths  of  dark  philosophy. 

The  same  inextinguishable  thirst  of  blood,  which 
Homer  ascribes  to  his  hero,  Achilles,  is  ascribed  to 
Wallace;  though,  in  all  probability,  the  mind  of 
Wallace  was  too  much  enlightened  to  admit  of  such 
sentiment’s.  A vest  degree  of  courage  and  personal 
strength  is  ascribed  to  him,  by  means  of  which,  the 
exploits  of  the  whole  army  are  in  effect  transferred  to 
a single  person.  As  long  as  he  is  invested  with  the 
command,  the  Scots  are  victorious,  and  irresistable ; 
when  deprived  of  it,  they  are  enslaved  and  undone. 
Among  the  many  lively  descriptions  which  %ve  meet 
with  in  this  Poem  of  \\  allace's  heroism,  and  amor  pa- 
triot, the  battle  of  Blggar  (2)  affords  cne  of  the  happiest 
examples  of  the  kind. 

After  struggling  for  some  time  against  an  invet- 
erate anil  powerful  faction  ; disdaining  to  feign  sub- 
mission, he  is  taken  by  treachery,  and  dies  a martyr 
to  the  freedom  of  his  country.  The  Poem,  on  the 
whole,  is  valuable,  on  account  of  our  being  able  to 
trace,  by  its  means,  the  progress  which  the  English 
language  had  made  at  that  time  in  Scotland ; the 
manners  cf  the  Scots  in  that  age,  as  the  favourite  dress 
green,  which  at  that  time,  was  the  taste  of  tire  inhabi- 
tants of  Scotland,  &c.  With  regard  to  the  authenti- 
city of  his  relations,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  any 
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other  thing,  than  that  they  are  partly  true,  and  partly 
false.  The  general  thread  of  the  story,  may,  un- 
doubtedly be  looked  upon  to  be  genuine,  though  em- 
bellished with  poetical  fictions  and  exaggerations ; 
and  his  constant  appeals  to  the  book  already  mention- 
ed, though  it  is  now  lost,  must  be  looked  upon  aS  a 
strong  testimony  in  its  favour:  for  we  cannot  suppose 
that  at  the  time  he  lived,  when  we  may  say  that  the 
transactions  which  he  relates,  were  recent,  he  'would 
have  bad  the  confidence  to  appeal  to  a book  which 
had  not  been  generally  known  to  have  an  existence — 
and  its  being  now  lost  can  never  be  any  argument 
against  it,  when  we  consider  the  difficulty  there  was  ef 
preserving  bocks  before  the  invention  of  Printing;  the 
confusions  in  which  Scotland  was  frequently  involved, 
and  that  the  exploits  of  Wallace,  who  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a kind  of  rival  to  the  great  Bruce, 
could  not  be  so  agreeable  to  the  court  as  those  of  the 
more  successful  hero;  and  therefore  the  history  of 
them  might  be  suffered  to  fall  into  oblivion,  though 
written  in  elegant  Latin,  while  a most  ridiculous  poem 
in  that  language,  on  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  has 
been  preserved  to  this  day. 
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Note  (1.) 

The  parting  of  WALLACE  and  his  WIFE , 

'Twas  now  the  time  when  all  to  rest  repair. 

And  weary  wretches  laid  aside  each  care. 

When  with  fond  arms  the  fair  Fidelia  prest. 

Her  panting  hero  to  her  snowy  breast ; 

With  grief  she  found  the  rising  tears  bedew 
His  manly  face,  and  heard  the  sighs  he  drew : 
With  frequent  sobs,  her  heaving  bosom  rose, 
And  caught  the  dear  infection  of  his  woes. 

On  her  pale  cheeks  does  livid  paleness  rise, 

^ And  Sorrow  speaks  in  silence  from  her  eyes  ! 
Then  with  a groan,  thus  he,  'long  I’ve  supprest 
The  struggling  passion  in  my  labouring  breast ; 
But  now  all  sad  restraints  at  last  give  way— 
Fierce  Sorrow  bids  me  speak,  and  I obey; 
Behold  our  native  country  drowned  in  tears. 
Around  one  general  face  of  woe  appears: 

In  vain,  we’re  blest  with  kind  indulgent  skies. 
And  suns  in  vain  with  genial  ardour  rise. 

In  vain,  a yellow  harvest  crowns  the  plain. 

And  nodding  boughs  their  golden  load  sustain.— 
The  Peasant  comfortless  repining  stands. 

And  sees  his  harvest  reaped  by  other’s  hands. 

See  the  fierce  soldier  rages  o’er  the  land. 

The  flames  wide  spreading  from  the  hostile  hand  ; 
Those  shining  spires  which  lately  pierc’d  the  sky, 
Now  equal  with  the  ground  in  ruins  lie— 

Oh!  dire  and  curst  effects  of  slavery  ! 

Yet,  once  I nobly  durst  assert  her  right, 

Bold  in  her  cause,  and  dauntless  in  each  fight; 
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But  now  the  useless  sword  is  laid  aside. 

And  my  once  faithful  helm  long  been  untried : 

But  now  the  tyrant’s  power  we  dare  restrain, 

And  Liberty  shall  rear  her  head  again- — 

With  fell  revenge  another  war  prepare  ; 

Bend  the  long  un-strung  bow,  and  launch  the  rusty 
spear. 

But' various  cares  solicitsfte  my  breast. 

Invade  my  heart,  and  rob  ray  soul  of  rest; 

While  to  my  drooping  mind’s  prophetic  eyes, 

A thousand  griefs  in  fatal  prospect  rise ; — 
Methinks  I view  the  cruel  raging  foes 
End  that  dear  life  to  finish  all  my  woes. 

Methinks  I see  that  sacred  blood  now  spilt. 

To  fill  up  Hesilrig’s  black  scene  of  guilt;  , 

And  now  to  save  thee  from  the  coming  blow. 

And  shield  thee  from  the  malice  of  the  fee  ; 

I have  prepared,  of  youth  a chosen  band. 

Heady  to  march  where’er  tliou  shalt  command. 
Some  well  built  tower,  a hospitable  seat. 

Shall  prove  from  War’s  alarms,  a safe  retreat; 
There,  nor  the  Battle’s  voice  shall  wound  thine  ear, 
Nor  the  fierce  spoiler,  blackSwith  guilt  appear— 
There  may  thy  constant  prayers  bless  my  sword. 
And  waft  thy  kindest  wishes  to  thy  Lord  ; 

T ill  circling  time  bring  back  the  happy  day. 

When  Scotland  shall  be  free  from  English  sway ; 
Till  her  extended  plains  be  called  her  own, 

And  yet  a Scottish  King  ascend  a Scottish  throne.’ 
He  said,  and  ceas’d,  nor  groan'd,  but  deep  supprest, 
Each  rising  passion,  in  his  manly  breast ; 
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But  fiercer. grief,  her  tender  heart  assailed, 

She  wept,  and  the  frail  woman  all  at  once  prevail’d. 
And  wilt  thou  then,  she  said,  and  wilt  thou  go, 
Where  thunders  call  thee,  and  where  battle’s 
glow. 

And  leave  me  here  exposed  to  every  foe. 

See  Hesllrig  with  lustful  rage  appears. 

Derides  my  passion,  and  insults  my  fears — 

With  hasty  . steps  he  comes  to  be  possessed, 

Or  stab  his  poinard  in  my  hated  breast ; 

In  vain,  with  piteous  shrieks  I fill  the  air. 

And  stung  with  sorrow  my  bare  bosom  tear, 
When  he  that  should  revenge  me  is  not  near. 

Hast  thou  forgotten  how  his  ruthless  sword. 

In  my  dear  brother’s  blood  has  deep  been  gored? 
Fired  with  bright  glory’s  charms  both  met  the  foe. 
And  sunk  beneath  the  mighty  warrior’s  blow  ; 

’Tis  true  that  fighting  for  their  country’s  right. 
They  glorious  died,  nor  recreant  left  the  fight. 

But  say,  in  vain,  is  all  this  flow  of  tears. 

Fantastic  passion  a weak  woman’s  fears ; 

No  Hesilrig  untainted  with  my  kindred’s  stain. 

No  friends  destroyed,  and  no  brother’s  slain. 

Yet,  with  her  Wallace,  let  his  consort  go. 

Join  with  his  ills  sad  partnership  of  woe  ! 

Or  if  propitious  Heaven  shall  deign  to  smile, 

W’ith  faithful  love  reward  my  hero’s  toil. 

What  though,  my  tender  nerves  refuse  to  bend. 
The  twanging  yew,  and  the  fleet  dart  to  send  ; 
Round  thy  distinguished  tent,  yet  will  I stay. 

And  wait  impatient,  the  decisive  day. 
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When  Freedom  on  thy  helm  shall  crested  stand. 
Nor  Fortune  linger  with  her  doubtful  hand. 

But  canst  thou,  thou  wilt  say,  endure  alarms. 

Hear  war’s  rough  voice  and  th’  hoarse  sound  of  arms. 
When  the  big  drum  and  sprightly  pipe  prepare. 

In  dreadful  harmony  to  speak  the  war ; 

Then  shall  thy  breast  with  trembling  heaving  rise. 
And  female  sorrow  gather  in  thine  eyes : 

But  let  the  War’s  rude  shock  assault  my  ears— - 
The  woman,  Wallace,  shall  throw  off  her  fears. 

On  this  weak  breast  shall  love  new  force  impress, 
Nor  let  that  doubt  repel  my  happiness. 

But  whether  can  I go,  or  where  retreat. 

From  following  vengeance  and  impending  fate  ; 
Even  should  I go  where  dreary  caves  forlorn ; \ 
Horrid  with  night  exclude  the  joyous  morn,  > 
And  lonely  hermits  never  cease  to  mourn  ; ) 

Yet  would  keen  Hesilrig  find  out  the  place. 

And  in  my  ruin  finish  all  my  race ; 

What  tho’  the  bounding  vessel  waft  me  o’er, 

To  lands  remote,  and  some  far  distant  shores 
What  tho’  extended  tracts  of  land  and  sea. 

Divide  the  War,  and  my  dear  Lord  from  me  ; 

The  Wife  of  Wallace  can’t  be  long  concealed. 

But  soon  by  babbling  fame  shall  stand  revealed; 
Then  take  me  with  thee  whate’er  chance  betide, 
Firm  to  thy  cause,  and  honest  I’ll  abide  : 

Nor  let  me  mourn  alone,  when  I am  left. 

Of  thee,  and  every  joy  with  thee  bereft ! 

She  said,  and  wept,  nor  yet  his  sorrows  rise„ 

But  awful  grief  sits  decent  in  his  eyes;. 
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‘ Cease,  cease  ! ’ he  cry’d,  ‘ nor  urge  a vain  relief, 
Nor  by  thy  lingering  doubts  increase  my  grief. 
Now  if  kind  Heaven  shall  bless  my  enterprise, 
.Nor  Fate  look  on  me  with  her  envious  eyes  ; 

In  flowing  ease  shall. end  her  hated  strife. 

And  joy  cqpduct  us  to  the  verge  of  life  ; 

But  if  just  Heaven  shall  otherwise  ordain, 

’Tis  Heav’n  that  wills  it,  why  should  we  complain  ?' 
Thus  while  the  faithful  pair  their  grief  exprest, 
And. sooth’d  the  passions  in  each  other’s  breast ; 
The,  beautequs  morn  disclosed  its  early  ray, 

And  the.grey  east  shpne.with  the  future  day. 

The  hero  rose,  and  with  becoming  art, 

Feigps  a fal,se  joy,  at  the  same  time  his  heart 
Was  filled  with.gr.ief,  which  touched  each  tender 
part : 

Then  to  the  fields  he, went  with  sorrow  fraught, 
While  thousand. woes  surcharg’d  each  rising  thought 
With  patriot  groans  he  fills  the  .morning  air, 

And  spreading bpth  his  hands  to  Heaven,  this  was 
his  Prayer; — 

Hear  me,  kind  Heaven  ! if  still  my  feet  have  trod. 
In  virtuous  paths,  npr  devious  from  my  God  : 
Since  first  with  -floods  of  tears  and  constant  Prayer, 
,My  weeping  parents  gave  me  to  thy  care. 

When  round  my  head  the  guardian  angels  flew, 
And  conscious  Heaven  approved  my  little  vow  ; 
That  if  propitious  fate  encreased  my  span. 

And  lengthened  tender  child-hood  out  to  man  ; 

My  country’s  foes  should  always  feel  my  might. 
Nor  my  sword  sparkle  in  another’s  fight ; 


} 
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Thence  soon  commenced  my  woes  and  hateful  strife, 
With  war  embroiled  my  tender  years  of  life— 

Oft  has  the  soldier,  under  my  command. 

From  slavery  base  redeemed  his  native  land  ; 

But  now  oppressed  with  foes  we  droop  again. 

And  panting  Liberty  forsakes  the  reign  ; — 

Yet  bold  in  Virtue’s  cause,  we  nobly  dare, 

To  raise  the  sleeping  embers  of  the  war  : 

No  impious  itch  of  empire  fires  our  mind, 

Nor  are  our  hearts  to  these  base  thoughts  inclined: 
But  our  fierce  breasts  glow  with  a holy  rage. 

Thine  are  the  fields  vve  fight  and  thine  the  war  we 
wage  : 

But  if  alas  ! some  unforseen  offence. 

Lies  latent  in  the  book  of  Providence, 

For  which  the  trembling  Scots  shall  shameful  fly. 
And  leave  the  field  to  the  fierce  enemy  ; 

Then  let  me  die,  preventing  all  my  foes. 

And  close  these  eyes,  nor  see  my  country’s  woes. 

Note  (2-) 

The  Battle  of  BJGGAR 

Now  Biggar’s  plains  with  armed  men  are  crown'd, 
And  shining  Lances  glitter  all  around  ; 

The  sounding  horn  and  clarions  all  conspire 
To  raise  the  soldier’s  breast,  and  kindle  up  his  fire; 
The  hero  tired  of  Lanark's  luckless  land — - 
Swift  now  to  Biggar  leads  his  conqu’ring  band  ; 
Each  heaving  breast  with  tfiirst  of  vengeance  glows. 
And  m their  towr’ing  hopes  already  slay  their  foes. 
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The  careful  warrior  on  a rising  ground. 
Encamped  and  saw  the  dreadful  foes  around. 
Stretched  out  in  wide  array  along  the  plain. 

And  his  heart  biggens  with  the  glorious  scene. 
But  now  the  morning  in  fair  beams  arrayed. 

Rose  on  the  dark  and  chased  the  nightly  shade ; 
Each  eager  soldier  seized  his  ready  shield. 

Draws  the  fierce  blade  and  strides  along  the  field 
In  blackening  wings  extend  from  left  to  right. 
Condense  the  war  and  gather  to  the  fight ! 

Thick  beats  each  heart,  waiting  the  least  command 
And  Death  stands  lingering  in  the  lifted  hand. 
Wallace  then  threw  around  his  skilful  eyes. 

And  saw  with  joy  their  eager  passions  rise  ; 

1 To-day,  my  friends,  to-day  let’s  boldly  dare. 
Each  doubtful  hazard  of  the  uncertain  war; 

Let  our  fierce  swords  be  deeply  drenched  in  gore. 
And  then  our  toils  and  labour  shall  be  o’er: 

See  round  our  heads  the  guardian  angels  stand. 
And  guide  the  javelin  in  each  eager  hand  ! 

To  Edward  shall  they  bear  the  flying  dart. 

And  with  the  pointed  javelin  pierce  his  heart— 
Let  glorious  Liberty  each  soul  inspire, 

Raise  every  heart  and  rouse  the  Warrior’s  fire.’ 

He  said, 

And  kindling  into  fury  rose  each  breast. 

With  love  of  virtue  all  at  once  possest — 

Eager  they  thicken  on  the  mountain’s  brow. 

And  hang  impendant  on  the  plain  below  ; 

The  foe  surprised,  look  up  and  see  from  far. 

The  progress  of  the  swift  descending  war. 
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They  run,  they  fly,  in  ranks  together  close. 

And  in  a steely  circle  meet  their  coming  foes; 

But  now  the  Scottish  heroes  bend  their  way. 

Where  in  his  tent  the  royal  monarch  lay  ; — 

There  rose  the  battle — there  the  warriors  tend, 

A thousand  deaths  on  thousand  wings  ascend ; 
Swords,  spears,  and  shields,  in  mix’d  confusion  glow 
The  field  is  swept,  and  lessens  at  each  blow ; 
Wallace’s  helm  distinguised  from  afar, 

Tempests  the  field,  and  floats  amid  the  war:— 
Imperious  Death  attends  upon  his  sword. 

And  certain  Conquest  waits  her  destined  Lord; 
Fierce  in  another  quarter,  Kent  employs, 

The  wrathful  spear,  nor  fewer  foes  destroys. 
Where’er  he  conqu’ring  turns,  recedes  the  foe. 

And  thickened  troops  fly  open  to  his  blow  ; 

His  bounding  courser  thundering  o’er  the  plain. 
Bears  his  fierce,  rapid  Lord  o’er  hills  of  slain  ! 
Scarce  can  the  weak  retreating  Scots  withstand. 
The  mighty  sweep  of  the  invadeV’s  hand. 

Wallace  beheld  his  fainting  squadron  yield,  \ 
And  various  slaughter  spread  along  the  field  ; > 

Furious  he  hastes  and  heaves  his  orbed  shield ; / 
Resolved  in  arms  to  meet  his  enemy. 

Before  his  spear,  they  run,  they  rush,  they  fly ; 
And  now  in  equal  battle  meet  the  foes — 

Long  lasts  the  combat,  and  resound  their  blows ; 
Their  dreadful  faulchions  brandishing  on  high. 

In  wary  circles  heighten  to  the  sky  : 

With  furious  ire  they  run  the  fields  around, 

And  keen  on  Death  explore  each  secret  wound ; 
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They  heave,  they  pant,  they  beat  in  every  vein 
\\  hile  death  sits  idle  on  the  crimson  plain. 

JLojrg  in  suspense  th’  uncertain  battle  hung, 

And  Fortune,  fickle  Goddess  doubted  long. 

On  whom  she  should  the  laurel  wreath  bestow. 
Whom  raise  as  Conqueror,  whom  depress  as  Foe ! 
At  last  the  hero  tired  with  forc’d  delay,  1 

At  his  full  stretch  vo.se,  and  with  mighty  sway,  > 
Bore  from  the  foe  his  shield’s  defence  away  : J 

Now  high  in  air  the  shiny  sword  he  rear’d. 
Ponderous  with  fate,  the  brilliant  sword  appear’d. 
Descending  fully  it  stopped  his  stifled  breath. 
Giddy  he  turns  around  and  reels  in  death. 

The  stringy  nerves  are  wrapped  around  in  gore. 
And  rushing  blood  distained  his  armour  o’er: 
Now  all  is  death  and  wounds,  the  crimson  plain. 
Floats  round  in  blood,  and  groans  beneath  its  slain  ; 
Promiscuous  crowds  one  common  ruin  share. 

And  Death  alone  employs  the  wasteful  war; 

They  trembling  fly,  by  conqu’ring  Scots  opprest, 
And  the  broad  ranks  of  battle  lie  defaced  : 

A false  usurper  sinks  in  every  foe, 

And  Liberty  returns  with  every  blow! 

Before  their  prince,  the  mangled  subject’s  die. 

The  slaughter  swells  and  groans  ascend  the  sk-y: 
The  king  beholds  with  sad  astonished  eyes. 

The  havoc  of  the  various  battle  rise  : 

Unable  to  sustain,  fain  would  he  stay. 

And  yet  again  retrieve  the  vanquished  day. 

At  last  behind  his  back  he  throws  the  shield. 

Spurs  oil  his  rapid  steed— -forsakes  the  field; 
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The  Scots. pursue  and  follow  fast  behind, 

The  rattling  noise  swells  dreadful  in  the  wind  ; 
With  grief  Longcastle  saw  the  foul  retreat, 
Restrained  their  flight,  and  durst  prolong  their  fate; 
‘ Whence  do  our  hearts  this  coward  terror  know  ? 
Defeat  ne’er  stained  our  conquering  arms  till  now  : 
Stay,  recreant  stay,  nor  thus  ignobly  fly, 

But  bravely  conquer,  or  yet  bravely die.' 
iscarce  had  he  spoke,  when  quivering  all  with  fear, 
'Scaped  from  the  foe,  two  fugie  friends  appear: 

‘ Stop,  stop  1 they  cry’d,  your  hasty  flight  restrain, 
And  with  sweet  vengeance  meet  your  foes  again  : 
Opprast  vrith  .wine  the  Scottish  heroes  lie, 

And  feel  the  soft  effects  of  luxury  ;— 

With  ease  we  may  return  again,  and  spread 
The  crimson  plain  around  with  heaps  of  dead;' 
Longcastle  took  the  word,. and  led  them  on. 
Resolved  to  fight,  with  ardent  haste  they  run. 

The  Scottish  watchmen  from  afar  descried, 

The  rallying  foe,  and  quick  to  Wallace  cried ; 

He  seized  his  horn  and  gave  the  signal  sound. 

The  summoned  soldiers  gather  fast  around  ; 

A fiercer  fury  kindles  in  their  eyes, 

And  once  again  their  mad’ning  passions  rise; 

So  Triton,  when  at  Neptune’s  high  command. 

He  heaves  the  swelling  surge  above  the  land  ; 
When  with  full  breath  he  bids  the  tempest  roar, 
And  dash  the  sounding  billows  to  the  shore  : 

Ilis  angry  waves  the  w'rinkled  Seas  deform. 

They  rise — they  roar — and  blacken  to  a storm  ; 
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A marish  now  does  either  host  divide. 

Eager  they  view  and  frown  from  either  side  ; 

But  the  fierce  Duke  unable  to  restrain. 

His  rising  passion,  gave  it  the  full  rein  ; 

And  first  encouraging  his  troops  around, 

He  spurs  his  thundering  steed,  and  dares  the  faith- 
less ground. 

All  plunge  at  once,  resound  the  assaulted  skies. 
And  thousands  sink  doomed  ne’er  again  to  rise; 
The  thundering  coursers  roar,  and  neigh  aloud. 
And  then  with  foamy  rage  o'erlay  the  crowd; 
While  those  who  struggling  with  the  miry  tide. 
And  with  strong  sinews  gain  the  further  side ; 
Though  landed,  Only  meet  a change  of  death, 

By  the  fierce  Scots  deprived  of  fleeting  breath. 

But  now  Longcastle  gained  the  drier  land, 

And  plunging  stood  upon  the  shoaly  strand ; 
Graham  soon  perceiv’d,  and  hast’ning  aim’d  a blow. 
And  with  his  sword  received  the  rising  foe; — 
Back  sinks  the  feumVring  courser  dgwn  again, 
Q’erlays  his  Lord,  he  tumbles  ’mid  the  slain. 

Thus  Edward  the  Important  day  has  lost, 

And  to  his  Kingdom  leads  his  remnant  host; 
While  the  glad  nation  smiles  in  Liberty, 

And  send  their  humble  thanks  to  Heaven  with  joy. 


an  account  of  the  death  of 

JOHN, 

‘ : ' ■ ■ ! 

THE 

BLIND  KING  OF  BO  FI  EMI  A, 

Who  was  Slain  in  the  Memorable  Bailie  of  CRESSY, 
26lk  of  August,  ] 34 -6. 

VW\> ■V  v»vv  w 


* The  Prince  succeeds,  and  on  her  brazen  prow. 
The  Noble  Edward  raised  his  princely  brow  ; 

In  sable  arms  he  marched,  while  o’er  his  head, 
Bohemia's  triple  plume  its  glories  shed ; — 

Soft  as  the  new-formed  wreath  of  Alpine  snow, 
White  as  the  feath’ry  surge  that  foamed  below  ; 
The  sword  that  widowed  France  on  Cressy’s  day, 
Again  to  conquest  cuts  its  wonted  way.’ 
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Swift  says,  that  'blindness  is  an  inducement  t* 
courage,  because  it  hides  from  us  the  danger  which  is 
before  us.'  How  far  the  Dean  may  be  right  in  his 
opinion,  I shall  not  pretend  to  judge,  but  that  blind 
men  now  possess  this  virtue,  (jf  a virtue  it  may  be 
called)  as  much  as  any  of  their  predecessors,  may  be 
easily  seen  from  the  following  anecdotes. 

Many  of  them  have  braved  all  the  dangers  of  the 
field,  in  some  of  the  greatest  battles  that  ever  were 
fought  in  Europe,  viz.  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  by 
the  Venetians,  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  and  the  memor- 
able battle  of  Cressy.  This  engagement  commenced 
at  three  o’CIock  in  the  afternoon,  and  continued  till 
night  put  an  end  to  the  carnage.  The  greater  part  of 
the  nobility  of  France  and  Germany,  fell  in  the  con- 
test. Among  the  slain,  were  two  Kings,  James 
of  Majorca,  and  John  of  Bohemia,  The  death  of  the 
latter,  was  attended  by  some  remarkable  circumstances. 
He  had  for  a long  time  beeri  blind.  Anxious  to  know 
how  the  battle  went,  he  commanded  his  attendants  to 
lead  him  forward;  for  this  purpose,  he  w’as  placed 
between  two  of  them,  and  their  bridles  were  tied  to 
his,  so  that  in  the  heat  of  the  action  they  might  not 
be  separated,  and  next  morning,  they  werfe  all  three 
found' dead  together.  Barnes,  in  his  life  of  Edward 
the  III,  gives  a more  particular  account  than  any 
other  Historian  I have  met  with:  I will  give  it  in  h s 
own  words. 


JOHN,  THE  BUND  KINO  OF  BOHEMIA,  iOi 

‘Marquess  Charles  elect  emperour,  resisted  the 
prince  with  great  courage;  but  his  banner  being 
beaten  to  the  ground,  his  men  slain  about  him,  and 
himself  wounded  in  three  places  of  his  body,  though 
not  without  much  difficulty,  turned  his  horse  and  rode 
out  of  the  field,  having  cast  away  his  coat-armour, 
that  he  might  not  be  known.  Meanwhile,  his  father, 
John,  King  of  Bohemia,  who  wTas  son  to  the  noble 
Emperour,  Henry  of  Lnxemburgh,  although  blind 
with  age,  when  he  understood  how  the  day  was  like 
to  go,  asked  of  his  Captains,  ‘ what  was  become  of 
the  Lord  Charles,  his  Son;’  they  told  him,  ‘they 
knew  not,  but  that  they  supposed  him  somewhere  in 
the  heat  of  Action.’  Then  the  good  old  King,  resolv- 
by  no  means,  to  disgrace  his  former  Victories, 
and  cancel  the  glory  of  his  youth  by  a degenerate  old 
age,  said  unto  them,  * Gentlemen,  you  are  my  men, 
my  companions  and  friends  in  this  expedition.  I 
omy  now  desire  this  last  piece  of  service  from  you, 
that  you  would  bring  me  forward  so  near  to  these 
Englishmen,  that  I may  deal  among  them  one  good 
stroak  with  my  sword/  They  all  said,  they  would 
obey  him  to  the  death,  and  lest  by  any  extremity 
they  should  be  separated  from  him,  they  all  with  one 
consent,  tied  the  reins  of  their  horses  one  to  another, 
And  so  attended  their  royal  Master  into  Battle.’ 

rI  here  this  valiant  old  hero  had  his  desire,  and 
came  boldly  up  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  gave  more 
than  one,  or  four,  or  five  good  stroaks,  and  fought 
courageously,  as  also  did  all  his  Lords,  and  others  a- 

bout  him  ; but  tiny  engaged  llumsclves  so  far,  that 
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there  they  were  all  slain,  and  next  day  found  dead  a- 
bout  the  body  of  their  King,  and  their  horses  bridles 
tied  together.  Then  were  the  Arms  of  that  Noble 
King,  (being  the  Ostrich  Feathers,  with  the  motto 
1CHDIED  signifying  I serve ) taken  and  worn  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  whose  memory  they  have  been 
ever  since  called  the  Prince’s  Arms,  being  also  from 
that  time  worn  by  his  successors.  Princes  of  Wales, 
eldest  sons  of  the  Kings  of  England.’ 
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ANECDOTE 


OF 

JOHN  GONELLI, 

The  Blind  Sculptor. 

‘From  theme  to  theme  my  wandering  muse  retire. 
And  ihe  dumb  shew  of  breathing  rocks  admire  ! 
Where  the  smooth  chizzel  all  its  force  has  shewn, 

And  softened  into  flesh  the  rugged  stone.’ 

The  following  anecdote  respecting  John  Gonelli, 
surnamed  the  Blind  of  Cambassi,  from  the  place  of 
his  birth  in  Tuscany,  is  taken  from  the  Article  Blind, 
in  the  Endinburgh  Encyclopedia.  ‘He  was  a Scholar 
of  Pietro  lacca,  and  discovered  genius,  but  lost  his 
sight  at  the  age  of  .20.  The  statue  of  Cosmo,  1st. 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  was  performed  by  him  after 
he  became  blind,  and  he  had  equal  success  in  various 
other  works  of  the  same  nature. 

He  died  at  Rome  under  the  Pontificate  of 
Urban  the  VI IT.  VVe  read  also  of  a celebrated 
blind  Sculptor,  who  took  the  likeness  of  the  Duke  of 
Bracciano  in  a dark  cellar,  by  moans  of  moulding  the 
Face  with  wax  ; and  made  a Marble  statue  of  King 
Charles  the  1st.  of  England,  with  great  elegance  and 
justness. ' 


a* thoritv... Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia, 


MECHANICAL  BLINDNESS. 


It  has  often  been  contended  that  the  Dumb  are 
less  happy  than  the  Blind.  However  this  may  ta, 
certain  it  is,  that  privation  of  sight  does  not  cramp 
the  mental  powers.  The  following  instance  of  the 
mechanical  genius  of  Blind  Macguire,  is  no  less  won- 
derful than  true.  ‘ The  late  family  tailor  of  Mr. 
M ‘Donald  of  Clanronald,  in  Invernesshire,  lost  his 
eight  15  years  before  his  death,  yet,  he  still  continued 
to  work  for  the  family  as  before,  not  indeed  with  the 
same  expedition,  but  with  equal  correctness.  It  is 
well  know'n  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  a Tartan  Dress, 
because  every  stripe  and  colour,  (of  which  there  are 
many)  must  fit  each  other  with  mathematical  exact- 
ness: hence  it  is,  that  very  few  tailors,  who  enjoy  their 
sight,  are  capable  of  executing  that  task.  Blind  Mac- 
guire having  leceived  orders  to  make  for  Mr.  M'Don- 
ald,  (his  Mastet's  Brother,  who  was  lately  returned  from 
India,)  a complete  suit  of  Tartan,  within  a given  time, 
proceeded  to  work  w ithout  delay.  It  so  happened,  that 
this  gentleman  passed  at  a late  hour,  at  night, 
through  the  room  where  the  blind  tailor  was  working, 
and  hearing  some  low  singing,  he  asked,  * Who’s 
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there,  * to  which  the  poor  blind  tailor  answered,  * I 
am  here,  working  at.  your  honour’s  Hose  ! ! ’ ‘ How,  ’ 
said  he,  forgetting  that  Macguire  was  blind.  ‘ Can 
you  work  without  a candle ! ' ‘ O ! please  your 

honour,’  rejoined  the  tailor,  ‘midnight  darkness  is 
the  same  to  me  as  noon-day.  ’ It  was  said  that  Mac- 
guire could,  by  the  sense  of  touch,  distinguish  all 
the  colours  of  the  Tartan. 

authority. ..Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society. 


A SHORT  ACCOUNT 


ov 

JOHN  GOWER, 

One  of  our  most  ancient  English  Poets , cotemporary 
rvitk  Chaucer,  and  his  intimate  Friend. 

'But  age  has  rusted  ■what  the  Poet  writ; 

Worne  out  his  language,  and  obscured  his  wit: 

In  vain  he  jests  in  his  unpolished  strain. 

And  tries  to  make  his  readers  laugh  in  vain. 


wv\v>\\\\vv 

Of  what  family,  or  in  what  county  this  Poet  was 
born,  is  uncertain.  He  studied  the  Law,  and  was  some- 
time a member  of  the  Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  where 
his  acquaintance  with  Chaucer  began.  Some  have 
asserted  that  he  was  a Judge,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
certain.  In  the  first  year  of  Henry  the  4th.  he  became 
blind,  a misfortune  which  he  laments  in  one  of  his  Latin 
Poems.  He  died  in  the  year  1402,  and  was  buried 
in  Saint  Mary  Overie ; which  Church  he  had  rebuilt 
chiefly  at  his  own  expense,  so  that  he  must  have  lived 
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in  affluent  circumstances.  His  tomb  was  magnificently 
and  curiously  ornamented.  It  still  remains,  but  hath 
been  repaired  in  latter  times:  From  the  collar  of  S.  S. 
round  the  neck  of  his  effigies,  which  lies  upon  the 
tomb,  it  is  conjectured  that  he  had  been  knighted.  As 
to  his  character  as  a man  it  is  impossible,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  to  say  any  thing  with  certainty.  With 
regard  to  his  Poetical  talents,  he  was  certainly  ad- 
mired at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  though  a modern 
reader  may  find  it  difficult  to  discover  much  harmony 
or  genius  in  any  of  his  compositions.  He  wrote  first 
Speculum  Medilantis , in  French  in  ten  books.  There 
are  two  copies  of  this  in  the  Bodliean  library — 2 Vox- 
clamantis,  in  Latin  verse,  in  seven  books,  preserved 
also  in  the  Bodliean  library,  and  in  that  of  All-souls. 
It  is  a chronicle  of  the  insurrection  of  the  commons 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  2nd.  The  first  Edition  of 
Coufessio  Amantis,  was  printed  at  Westminster,  by 
Caxton  in  1493 ; and  the  second  and  third  Edition 
was  printed  in  London,  in  the  years  1532,  and 
3 554.  It  is  a sort  of  practical  system  of  morality, 
interspersed  with  a variety  of  moral  tales,  4to.  Device 
Henrico,  4to.  printed  in  Chaucer’s  Works.  There 
are  likewise  several  historical  tracts,  in  M.  S.  written 
by  our  Author,  which  are  to  be  found  in  different  li- 
braries ; also  some  short  poems  printed  in  Chaucer's 
Works. 

AUTHORITIES. 

Encyclopoedia  Britannicc,, AN arton’s  History  of 
the  English  Poetry, 


AN  ACCOUNT 


OF 

NATHANIEL  PRICE, 

THE  BLIND  BOOKBINDER. 


Nathaniel  Price,  late  Bookseller  of  Norwich, 
who  on  quitting  business  in  that  city,  exported  goods 
to  a considerable  amount  from  London  to  America, 
and  on  his  voyage  thither,  lost  his  sight  in  consequence 
. of  a severe  cold.  After  much  distress  and  fatigue,  he 
at  length  arrived  in  his  native  country,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  nearly  five  years. 

This  remarkable  man  makes  every  part,  of 
his  dress,  from  the  shoes  on  his  feet,  to  the  hat 
on  his  head.  He  has  since  his  loss  of  sight  fol- 
lowed the  employment  of  a Bookbinder,  and  bound 
several  books  in  the  first  style  : and  is  indeed,  the  first 
instance  of  a blind  man  being  capable  of  binding 
books,  that  I have  ever  heard  of.  As  a proof  of  his 
abilities,  there  is  a quarto  Bible  elegantly  bound  by 
him,  which  is  now  in  the  Marquis  of  Blandford’s 
library,  Sion-hill,  in  Oxfordshire.  Strange,  as  this 
may  appear  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  extraordi- 
nary genius  possessed  by  many  of  the  blind,  this 
account  has  been  credited  by  several  respectable 
people,  with  whom  the  Author  is  acquainted,  and 
on  whose  veracity  the  reader  may  place  implicit  con- 
fidence. ’ - < 
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OF 

TURLAGH  CAROLAN, 

The  celebrated 

Irish  Poet  and  Jilusician. 
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• Then  happy  Bard  ! awake  thy  fire— 

Awake  the  heart-string  of  thy  lyre:— 
Invoke  thy  muse.  Thy  muse  appears  ; 

But  robed  in  sorrow,  bathed  in  tears. 

No  blithesome  tale,  alas ! she  tells ; — 

No  glories  of  the  * hall  of  shells  : ' 

No  joy  she  whispers  to  the  lays— 

No  note  of  love,  no  note  of  praise.’ 

Cauolan  was  one  of  the  last,  and  most  celebrated 
of  the  Irish  Bards,  whose  compositions  have  been  as 
much  admired  for  their  extraordinary  variety,  as  for 
their  exquisite  melody  ; he  is  said  to  have  composed 
upwards  of  four  hundred  pieces.  This  account  howe- 
ver, is  perhaps  exaggerated,  but  be  this  as  it  may,  our 
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National  Music  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  his  pro- 
ductions: but  it  was  not  only  in  the  composition  of 
Music  that  he  distinguished  himself;  his  Poetry  is 
also  fine,  for  he  wrote  according  to  Nature,  and  to  use 
the  language  of  an  ingenious  author.  ‘ His  composi- 
tions are  like  the  dreams  of  joys  that  are  past,  plea- 
sant and  mournful  to  the  soul.’  I am  sorry  to  say 
that  we  know  but  little  of  the  history  of  this  extraor- 
dinary genius.  It  appears  that  he  spent  his  life  as  an 
itinerant  Musician,  and  was  made  welcome  at  the 
houses  of  the  great,  and  there  with  the  tales  of  other 
days  enlivened  the  convivial  hours.  It  reflects  no 
great  credit  on  the  times  in  which  Carolan  lived,  that 
he  was  suffered  to  live  in  poverty,  and  die  in  obscuri- 
ty ; but  it  has  too  frequently  been  the  lot  of  great 
geniuses  to  meet  wfith  neglect  while  living,  and  when 
dead  to  be  lamented,  and  admired  ; as  if  mankind 
knew  not  their  value  until  they  were  gone,  and  pos- 
terity were  willing  to  compensate  for  the  injuries 
they  had  experienced  through  life,  by  erecting  to  their 
memories  splendid  monuments.  A trifle  bestowed  on 
them  while  living,  and  starving  in  an  empty  garret, 
would  have  rendered  them  more  essential  service 
than  all  the  sums  lavished  on  the  decorations  of  West- 
minster-Abbey,  to  which  they  are  insensible. 

This  celebrated  Poet  and  Musician,  was  born  in 
the  year  1670,  in  the  village  of  Nobber,  in  the  County 
of  Westmeath,  on  the  lands  of  Cardan’s  town,  which 
were  wrested  from  his  ancestors,  by  the  family  of  the 
Nugents,  on  their  arival  in  this  Kindom.  His  Father 
wa3  a poor  farmer,  the  humble  proprietor  of  a few 
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acres,  which  yielded  him  a scanty  subsistence.  Of  his 
Mother,  nothing  is  known.  Thecabbin,  in  which  our 
Bard  was  born,  is  still  pointed  out  to  the  inquisitive 
traveller.  As  it  is  in  a ruinous  state,  it  must  soon  be- 
come a prey  to  all-devouring  time ; yet  the  spot  on 
which  it  stands  may  perhaps  be  visited  at  a future 
day,  with  as  much  true  devotion,  by  the  lovers  of  Na- 
tional Music,  as  are  Stratford  and  Benfield,  by  the 
admirers  of  Shakespeare  and  Pope. 

The  small-pox  deprived  him  of  his  sight,  at 
so  early  a period  of  his  life,  that  he  retained  no  re- 
collection of  colours.  Thus  was  ‘ knowledge  at  one 
entrance  quite  shut  out,  ’ before  he  had  taken  even  a 
cursory  view  of  Nature.  From  this  misfortune  he 
felt  no  uneasiness  ; * my  eyes,  ’ he  used  to  say,  * are 
transplanted  to  my  ears.  ’ His  musical  talents  were 
soon  discovered,  and  his  friends  determined'  to  culti- 
vate them.  About  the  age  of  twelve,  a proper  master 
was  engaged  to  instruct  him  in  the  practice  of  the  Harp; 
but  though  fond  of  that  instrument,  he  never  struck  it 
w ith  a master's  hand.  Genius  and  diligence  are  seldom 
united,  and  it  is  practice  alone,  w hich  can  perfect  us 
in  any  art.  Yet  his  Harp  was  rarely  unstrung,  but  in 
general,  he  used  it  only  to  assist  him  in  composition; 
his  fingers  wandered  through  the  strings  in  quest  of 
melody.  When  young  Carolan  became  enamoured  of 
Miss  Bridget  Cruise,  of  Cruisetown,  in  the  County  of 
Longford,  bis  Harp  now,  like  the  lute  of  Anacreon, 
would  only  sound  of  love.  Though  this  lady  /lid  not 
give  him  her  hand,  yet,  it  is  supposed  she  did  not  deny 
him  her  heart,  or  perhaps,  as  a brother  Poet  says.— 
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f Like  Phoebus  thus  acquiring  unsought  praise. 

He  snatched  at  love,  and  filled  his  arms  with  bays.' 

The  song  which  bears  her  name  is  considered  his 
master-piece,  it  came  warm  from  his  heart  while  his 
genius  was  in  full  vigour,  A very  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  the  effects  of  Carolan’s  passion  for  this  lady 
is  related  by  Mr.  O’Connor.  He  went  once  on  a pil- 
grimage to  St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory,  a cave  in  an  island 
in  Louglidearg,  in  the  County  of  Donegall.  On  his 
return  to  shore,  he  met  several  Pilgrims  waiting  the 
arival  of  the  boat  that  conveyed  him.  In  assisting 
some  of  these  devout  travellers  to  get  on  board,  he 
chanced  to  take  a lady’s  hand,  and  instantly  exclaimed, 

* by  the  head  of  my  Gossip,  this  is  the  hand  of  Bridget 
Cruise.  ’ His  sense  of  feeling  had  not  deceived  him. 
It  was  the  hand  of  her  whom  he  had  once  adored. 

* I had  this  anecdote  from  his  own  mouth,’  says  the 
person  by  whom  it  is  recorded ; 'and  in  terms 
which  gave  me  a strong  impression  of  the  emo- 
tions which  he  felt  on  meeting  the  object  of  his 
early  affections.  Carolan  at  this  time  was  about  the 
middle  of  his  earthly  career.’ 

Our  Bard  solaced  himself  for  the  loss  of  Miss 
Cruise  in  the  arms  of  Mary  Maguire,  a young  lady 
of  good  family  in  the  County  of  Fermanagh.  Miss 
Maguire  proved  a proud  and  extravagant  dame ; but 
she  was  the  wife  of  his  choice;  he  loved  her  tender- 
ly, and  lived  harmoniously  with  her.  It  is  probable 
that  on  his  marriage,  be  fixed  his  residence  on  a 
small  farm  near  Moss-hill,  in  the  County  of  Leitrim. 
Here  he  built  a neat  little  house,  where  he  gave 
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every  friend  a kind  and  hearty  welcome.  Hospitality 
consumed  the  produce  of  his  little  farm;  he  ate,  drank, 
and  was  merry,  and  improvidently  left  to-morrow  to 
provide  for  itself.  This  sometimes  occasioned  em- 
barrassments in  his  domestic  affairs,  but  he  had  no 
friend  to  remind  him,  that  nothing  can  supply  the 
want  of  prudence,  and  that  negligence  and  irregulari- 
ty long  continued,  will  make  knowledge  and  wit  ri- 
diculous, and  genius  contemptible. 

At  what  period  of  his  life  Carolan  became  an  itine- 
rant Musician,  is  not  known,  nor  is  it  consistently 
told  whether  he  was  urged  to  this  change  in  his  man- 
ner of  living  by  want,  or  induced  by  his  fondness  for 
music.  By  some  of  his  biographers  it  has  been  im- 
puted-to  an  early  disappointment  in  love:  however 
this  may  be,  he  continued  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  travel  through  the  country  in  this  character, 
mounted  on  a good  horse,  attended  by  a domestic,  on 
another,  who  carried  his  Harp.  Wherever  he  went, 
the  gates  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  thrown  open 
to  him;  he  was  received  with  respect,  and  a dis- 
tinguished place  assigned  him  at  the  table. 

On  his  return  from  one  of  those  excursions,  he 
was  asked  by  one  of  his  friends  whether  he  had 
visited  Colonel  Archdall?  ‘No,’  replied  the  Bard 
emphatically,  ‘but  I visited  a Prince;’  thus  intimat- 
ing the  hospitable  reception  this  gentleman  had  given 
him.  But  he  had  not  more  reason  to  extoll  the  hospi- 
tality of  Colonel  Archdall,  than  that  of  Mr.  Jones  of 
Moneyglass,  in  the  County  of  Antrim ; nor  was  he  de- 
ficient in  gratitude  for  the  civilities  he  received  du- 
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ring  his  stay  in  that  mansion  : he  has  enshrined  his 
hospitable  character  in  one  of  his  best  Planxties.  Of 
this,  the  air  alone  is  now  to  be  had  ; the  words  are. 
forgotten  since  the  well  known  English  version, 
written  by  Arthur  Dawson,  Esq.  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  best  convivial  drinking  songs  ex- 
tant; and  is  also  admirably  adapted  to  the  original  air 
of  Carolan.  It  is  in  every  body’s  hand,  and  therefore 
needless  to  be  quoted  here. 

It  was  during  his  peregrinations  that  Carolan 
composed  all  those  airs,  which  are  still  the  delight  of 
his  countrymen.  He  thought  the  tribute  of  a song 
due  to  every  house  in  which  he  -was  entertained,  and 
he  never  failed  to  pay  it,  choosing  for  his  subject 
either  the  head  of  the  family,  or  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  its  branches. 

The  subject  of  one  of  his  favourite  and  most  ad- 
mired compositions,  was  a sister  of  a Mr.  Nugent. 
She  lived  with  one  of  her  sisters,  near  Belanagar,  in 
the  county  of  Roscommon,  at  the  time  she  inspired 
the  Bard,  and  he  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  her 
merits,  in  the  song  now  well  known  by  the  name  of 
Gracey  Nugent.  As  it  may  gratify  some  of  my 
readers,  I shalbhere  insert  a translation. 

w w'* 

SONG-GRACE Y NUGENT. 


With  delight  I will  sing  of  the  maid, 
Who,  in  beauty  and  wit  doth  excell; 
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Jly  Gracey  the  fairest  shall  lead. 

And  from  beauties  shall  bear  off  the  bell. 

Beside  her,  by  day  and  by  night. 

No  care  and  no  sorrow  I’ll  know  ; 

But  I’ll  think  on  her  form  with  delight. 

And  her  ringlets  that  beautiously  flow. 

Her  neck  to  the  swan’s  I’ll  compare. 

Her  face  to  the  brightness  of  day; 

And  is  he  not  blest  who  shall  share 
In  the  beauties  her  bosom  display. 

Your  wit  is  uncommonly  drest,, 

Your  eyes  shed  a lustre  most  rare ; 

But  what  I like,  and  all  like  the  best, 

Is  that  bosom  which  shines  thro’  your  hair. 

’Tis  thus  the  fair  maid  I commend. 

Whose  words  are  than  music  more  sweet ; 

No  bliss  can  on  woman  attend, 

But  with  thee  dearest  Gracey  we  meet. 

Your  beauties  should  still  be  my  song. 

But  my  glass  I devote  now  to  thee;  . 

May  the  health  that  I wish  thee,  be  long, 

And  if  sick,  be  it  love-sick  for  me. 

The  following  incident  gave  birth  to  the  piece 
called  Carolan's  devotion.  A Miss  Fetherston  of  the 
County  of  Longford,  on  her  way  to  Church,  in  Gran- 
ard,  one  Sunday  accidentally  met  with  the  Bard, 
when  the  followng  conversation,  as  related  by  a 
friend  of  both  parties,  took  place.— 
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Miss  Fetherston.  Your  servant  Mr.  Cardan. 

Carolan.  I thank  you.  Who  speaks  to  me  ? 

Miss  F.  It  is  I,  sir,  one  Miss  Fetherston. 

Car.  I have  heal'd  of  you  Madam — a young  lady 
of  gr.'at  beauty  and  much  wit.  The  loss  of  one  sense 
prevents  me  from  beholding  your  beauty,  and  I believe 
it  is  a happy  circumstance  for  me,  as  it  has  made 
many  captives.  But  your  wit  madam,  I dread  it. 

Miss  F.  Had  1 wit,  Mr.  Carolan,  this  is  not  a 
day  for  displaying  any ; it  should  give  place  to  the 
duty  of  Prayer.  I apprehend  that  in  complying  with 
this  duty,  you  go  one  way  and  I go  another.  I wish 
I could  prevail  on  you  to  quit  your  way  for  mine. 

Car.  Should  I go  your  way,  Madam,  I dread  you 
yourself  would  be  the  chief  object  of  my  devotion. 

Miss  F.  And  what  if  I should  go  your  way 
Carolan  ? 

Car.  I have  already  declared  the  sense  of  my 
danger  in  being  near  you.  I well  know  that  the 
power  which  some  men  have  of  making  female  con- 
verts to  their  religion,  can  have  no  effect  in  regard  to 
3'ou  Madam.  Your  own  inherent  powers  would 
conquer  every  thing.  In  a Church  or  in  a Mass-house 
you  would  draw  all  the  devotion  to  yourself;  and  so 
Madam,  in  my  own  defence  I must  now  take  my  flight. 

Miss  F.  Hold  Carolan,  we  must  not  part  so  abrupt- 
ly ; as  I have  been  long  charmed  with  your  composi- 
tions in  music,  I could  wish  to  see  you  »n  our  house, 
and  that  your  visit  would  be  as  speedy  as  possible. 

Car,  Could  you,  Madam,  suspend  the  music  of 
your  wit,  I should  obey  your  commands-cheerfully. 
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Miss  F.  Away  with  your  mockery  of  wit  and 
danger.  In  listening  to  your  notes,  the  danger  will 
be  on  my  side.  Come  speedily  however. 

Car.  To  please  you  Madam,  is  the  utmost  T can 
expect ; and  on  the  terms  I proposed,  1 will  wait  on 
you. 

Miss  F.  You  will  assuredly  be  welcome,  but 
pray  for  me  where  you  are  going. 

Car.  Could  I withdraw  my  devotion  from  your- 
self,  I would  obey;  but  I will  make  the  best  effort  I 
can — adieu. 

The  event  justified  his  fears ; instead  of  praying 
for  Miss  Fetherston,  he  neglected  his  religious  duties 
to  compose  a song  on  her.  In  it  he  complains  with 
more  gallantry,  than  piety,  that  the  Mass  is  no  longer 
his  devotion,  but  that  now  his  devotion  is  she.  The 
air  of  this  song  is  reckoned  among  one  of  the  best  of 
his  musical  compositions. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  his  gayest  mood,  and 
even  when  his  genius  was  the  most  inspired  by  the 
flowing  bowl,  he  never  could  compose  a Planxty  for  a 
Miss  Brett,  in  the  County  of  Sligo,  whose  father's 
house  he  frequented,  and  where  he  always  xnet  with 
a reception,  due  to  his  ta*te  and  endowments.  One 
day  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  compose  some- 
thing in  a sprightly  strain  for  this  lady,  he  threw  aside 
his  Harp  in  a mixture  of  rage  and  grief,  and  addres- 
sing himself  in  Irish,  to  her  mother — ‘ Madam  said 
he,’  1 have  often  from  my  great  respect  to  your  fami- 
ly, attempted  a Planxty  in  order  to  celebrate  your 
daughter’s  perfections,  but  to  no  purpose.  Some  evil 
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genius  hovers  over  me.  There  is  not  a string  in  my 
Harp  that  does  not  vibrate  a melancholy  sound,  when 
I set  about  this  task.  I fear  she  is  not  doomed  to  re- 
main long  amongst  us  ; £may  be  ’ added  he  emphati- 
cally, ‘ she  will  not  survive  twelve  months.’  The 
event  verified  his  melancholy  prediction.  The  truth 
of  this  anecdote  has  been  attested  by  several  of  the 
family. 

From  a neglect  in  his  education,  Carolan  at 
an  early  period  of  life,  contracted  a fondness  for 
spirituous  liquors,  which  never  forsook  him ; but 
inordinate  gratifications  carry  their  punishment  with 
them  ; nor  was  Carolan  exempt  from  this  general 
imposition.  His  physicians  assured  him  that  unless 
he  corrected  this  habit,  a scurvy,  which  was  the  conse- 
quence of  his  intemperance,  would  soon  put  an  end  to 
his  mortal  carreer.  He  obeyed,  though  with  reluctance, 
and  seriously  resolved  upon  never  again  tasting  the 
forbidden  cup.  The  town  of  Boyle,  in  the  County  of 
of  Roscommon,  was  at  that  time  his  principal  place  of 
residence.  There,  while  under  this  severe  regimen,  he 
walked,  or  rather  wandered  about.  His  usual  gaiety 
forsook  him.  No  sallies  of  a lively  imagination  broke 
out.  Eveiy  moment  was  marked  with  a dejection  of 
spirits,  bordering  on  the  deepest  melancholy,  and  his 
favourite  Harp,  lay  in  an  obscure  corner  of  his  habita- 
tion, neglected  and  unstrung.  Passing  by  a grocer’s 
shop  in  the  town,  after  a six  weeks  quarantine,  he  was 
tempted  to  step  in,  undetermined  whether  to  yield  to 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  or  adhere  to  his  late 
resolution.  ‘Well  my  dear  friend  ’ said  he,  to  the 
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young  man  who  stood  behind  the  counter,  * you  see 
I am  a man  of  constancy  ; for  six  long  weeks  I have 
abstained  from  whiskey,  was  there  ever  such  an  in- 
stance of  self-denial  ? ’ ‘ But  a thought  strikes  me — 

you  will  surely  not  refuse  the  favour  I am  about  to 
solicit.  Bring  me  a measure  of  my  favourite  liquor, 
that  I may  smell  it,  and  I assure  you  I will  not  put 
it  within  my  lips,  ’ The  lad  complied  with  his  re- 
quest, and  no  sooner  did  the  fumes  ascend  into  his 
brain,  than  every  latent  spark  within  him  was  re- 
kindled: his  countenance  glowed  with  unusual  bright- 
ness, and  he  poured  out  the  expressions  of  a heart 
newly  animated,  in  wild,  but  Poetic  expressions  over 
the  bowl,  to  which  he  ow’ed  his  inspiration.  At 
length,  to  the  great  peril  of  his  health,  and  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  his  medical  friends,  he  once  more 
drank  the  prohibited  beverage,  renewing  the  draught 
until  his  spirits  had  fully  resumed  their  former  tone. 
He  immediately  set  about  composing  that  much 
admired  song,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Carolan's 
Receipt.  For  sprightliness  of  sentiment  and  har- 
mony of  numbers,  it  stands  unrivalled  in  the  list  of 
our  best  drinking  songs.  He  commenced  the  words 
and  began  to  modulate  the  air  in  the  evening,  at 
Boyle,  and  before  the  following  morning,  he  sung  and 
played  this  noble  effusion  of  hie  imagination,  in  Mr. 
Stafford’s  parlour,  at  Elphin. 
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CAROLAN’s  RECEIPT. 


When  by  sickness,  or  sorrow  assailed. 

To  the  mansion  of  Stafford  I hied  j 

His  advice  or  his  cordial  ne’er  failed, 

To  relieve  me,  nor  e’er  was  denied. 

At  midnight  our  glasses  went  round. 

In  the  morning  a cup  he  would  send  ; 

By  the  force  of  his  wit  he  had  found. 

That  my  life  did  on  drinking  depend. 

With  the  spirit  of  Whiskey  inspired. 

By  my  Harp  e’en  the  power  is  confest ; 

’Tis  then  that  my  genius  is  fired  ! — 

’Tis  then  I sing  sweetest  and  best. 

f 

Ye  friends  and  ye  neighbours  draw  near. 

Attend  to  the  close-of  my  song 

Remember  if  life  you  hold  dear. 

That  drinking  your  life  will  prolong. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  his  inordinate  passion  for 
spirituous  liquors,  it  is  but  justice  to  mention  that  he 
seldom  drank  to  excess ; besides  that,  he  seemed  to 
think  that  the  spirits  of  whiskey  assisted  him  in  his 
musical  compositions ; and  therefore  in  his  latter  days, 
he  never  composed  without  having  a bottle  of  it  be- 
side him. 

* To  deny  Car'olan  his  favourite  beverage,  was  a 
certain  method  of  rousing  bis  satire.  Residing  for 
somstime  in  the  house  of  a parsimonious  lady,  he 
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happened  one  day  as  he  sat  playing  on  his  Harp,  to 
hear  the  butler  unlock  the  cellar  door.  He  instantly 
arose,  and  following  the  man,  requested  a cup  of  beer; 
but  the  fellow  thrust  him  rudely  out  of  the  cellar, 
declaring  he  would  give  him  nothing  but  by  his 
Mistress’s  order.  In  a rage  the  insulted  Bard  com- 
posed the  following  epigram.— 

* What  a pity  hell’s-gates  are  not  kept  by  0‘Flinn, 
So  surly  a dog  would  let  no-body  in.  ’ 

The  fame  of  Carolan  as  a musician  having  reached 
the  ears  of  an  eminent  Italian  music  master,  in  Dublin, 
he  put  his  abilities  to  a severe  test,  the  result  of  which 
convinced  him,  how  well  founded  had  been  the  report 
of  his  musical  talents.  The  method  he  made  use  of 
was  as  follows.  He  singled  out  an  elegant  piece  of 
music  in  the  Italian  stile ; but  here,  and  there,  he 
either  altered  or  mutilated  the  piece,  in  such  a man- 
ner, however,  that  no  one  but  a real  judge  could  de- 
tect the  alterations. 

Carolan  bestowed  the  deepest  attention  on  the 
performer  while  he  was  playing  it,  not  knowing  it 
was  intended  as  a trial  of  his  skill ; and  that  the  criti- 
cal moment  was  now  at  hand,  which  was  to  determine 
his  reputation  for  ever.  He  declared  it  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  music ; but,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  present,  6aid  very  humorously  in  his  own 
language,  « here  and  there,  it  limps  and  stumbles. ' 

He  was  requested  to  rectify  the  errors,  which  he 
accordingly  did.  In  this  state  the  piece  was  sent  from 
Connaught  to  Dublin,  and  the  Italian  no  sooner  saw 
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the  amendment,  than  he  pronounced  Carolan  to  be  a 
true  musical  genius. 

. Another  anecdote  of  the  kind  is  also  recorded  of 
him.  In  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  Lord 
Mayo  brought  from  Dublin,  a celebrated  Italian  per- 
former, to  spend  sometime  with  him  at  his  seat  in  the 
country,  Carolan,  who  at  that  time  was  on  a visit  at 
his  Lordship’s,  found  himself  greatly  neglected,  and 
complained  of  it  one  day  in  the  presence  of  the  foreign- 
er. ‘ When  you  play  in  as  masterly  a manner  as  he 
does/  replied  his  Lordship,  ‘you  shall  not  be  over- 
looked, ’ Carolan  wagered  with  the  musician,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  the  famous  Geminianni,  that  though 
he  was  a total  stranger  to  Italian  music ; yet,  he  would 
follow  him  in  any  piece  he  played,  and  that  he 
himself  would  play  a voluntary,  in  which  the  Italian 
could  not  follow  him.  The  proposal  was  acceded  to, 
and  Carolan  was  victorious. 

But  Cardan’s  muse  was  not  always  employed  in 
extolling  the  great,  in  praising  beauty,  or  in  height- 
ning  the  mirth  of  a convivial  hour  ; it  was  sometimes 
devoted  to  the  service  of  his  God.  He  has  frequently 
assisted  with  his  voice  and  his  Harp,  at  the  Elevation 
of  the  Host;  and  has  composed  several  pieces  of  Church 
music,  which  are  deemed  excellent.  ‘On  Easter-day, 
says  a person  who  resided  all  his  life  in  that  part  of 
the  country ; ‘ I heard  him  play  a piece  of  his  sacred 
music  at  Mass ; ’ he  called  it  Gloria  in  Excelsis, 
and  he  sung  that  hymn  in  Irish.  While  he  played  at 
the  Lord’s  prayer  he  stopped,  and  after  the  Priest  ended 
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it  he  sung  again,  and  played  a piece  which  he  de- 
nominated the  Resurrection. 

The  enthusiasm  of  his  devotion  affected  the  whole 
Congregation.  This  enthusiasm  was  very  much  in- 
creased by  an  idea  he  had  conceived,  that  he  was  in- 
spired during  the  composition  of  these  devotional 
pieces. 

The  period  was  now  approaching  when  Cardan’s 
feelings  were  to  receive  a violent  shock.  In  the  year 
1733,  the  wife  of  his  bosom  w as  torn  from  him  by  the 
hand  of  Death.  This  melancholy  event  threw  a gloom 
over  his  mind,  that  was  never  after  entirely  dissipated. 
As  soon  as  the  transports  of  his  grief  had  a little  subsi- 
ded, he  composed  A Monody  to  her  memory,  now 
knowm  by  the  name  of  Mary  Maguire,  of  which  I 
subjoin  a translation. 


MONODY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 

Mary  Maguire. 

' *■  x ' 

Were  mine  the  choice  of  intellectual  fame. 

Of  skilfull  song  and  eloquence  divine. 

Painting's  sweet  power,  Philosophy’s  pure  flame, 
And  Homei ’s  lyre,  and  Ossian’s  Harp  were  mine; 
The  splendid  arts  of  Erin,  Greece  and  Rome, 

In  Mary  lost  would  lose  their  wonted  grace— 
All  would  I give  to  snatch  her  from  the  tomb, 

AS  ul  n to  fold  her  in  my  fond  embrace. 
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Desponding,  sick,  exhausted  with  ray  grief, 
Awhile  the  founts  of  sorrow  cease  to  flow— 

In  vain  I rest,  nor  sleep  brings  no  relief — 
Cheerless,  companionless,  I wake  to  woe  ! 

Nor  birth  nor  beauty  shall  again  allure, 

Nor  fortune  win  me  to  another  bride; 

Alone  I’ll  wander,  and  alone  endure, 

Till  death  restore  me  to  my  dear  one’s  side. 

Once  every  thought  and  every  scene  was  gay. 
Friends,  mirth,  and  music,  all  my  soul  employ’d; 

Now  doomed  to  mourn  my  last  sad  years  away  ! 
My  life  a solitude,  my  heart  a void — 

Alas,  the  change ! to  change  again  no  more, 

For  every  comfort  is  with  Mary  fled. 

And  ceaceless  anguish  shall  her  loss  deplore. 

Till  age  and  sorrow  join  me  with  the  dead. 

Adieu  ! each  gift  of  Nature  and  of  Art, 

That  erst  adorned  me  in  life’s  earliest  prime, 

The  cloudless  temper  and  the  social  heart — 

The  soul  ethereal,  and  the  flight  sublime ; 

Thy  loss,  my  Mary  chased  them  from  my  breast ! 
Thy  sweetness  cheers,  thy  judgement  aids  no 
more ; 

The  Muse  deserts  a heart  with  grief  opprest — 
And  lost  is  every  joy  that  charmed  before. 

Carolan  did  not  long  continue  in  this  vale  or 
sorrow  after  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife.  While  on 
a visit  at  the  house  of  a Mrs.  M'Dermott,  of  Alder  ford 
in  the  County  of  Roscommon,  he  died  in  March  1738, 
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in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  in  the 
parish  church  of  Kilronan,  in  the  diocese  of  Ardagh  ; 
but  no  memorial  exists  of  the  spot  in  which  he 
was  laid.  His  grave  was,  and  perhaps  is  still  known 
to  a few'  of  his  admirers,  and  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing peasants ; and  his  scull  was  long  distinguished 
from  those  of  others,  which  w'ere  promiscuously  scat- 
tered through  the  church-yard,  by  a perforation  in  the 
forehead,  through  which  a small  piece  of  ribbon  is 
drawn. 

He  had  seven  children  by  his  wife — six  daughters 
and  one  son.  His  son  who  had  studied  music,  went 
to  London,  where  he  taught  the  Irish  Harp ; before 
his  departure,  lie  published  in  the  year  1747,  a collec- 
tion of  his  father’s  Music,  omitting  through  mercenary 
motives,  some  of  his  best  pieces.  It  was  republished 
in  Dublin,  by  John  Lee,  in  17S0, 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  a complete  collection 
of  the  musical  compositions  of  this  interesting  charac- 
ter, had  been  given  to  the  public.  Many,  it  is  to  be 
feared  are  now  irrecoverably  lost.  Many  others  are 
in  danger  of  experiencing  the  same  fate,  unless  pre- 
served by  the  National  Spiiit,  which  after  being  so 
long  curbed  and  repressed,  is  now  appearing  to  revive. 
To  this  wish  might  also  be  added  another,  of  having  a 
more  complete  and  authentic  history  of  his  life,  than 
can  at  present  be  collected  from  the  imperfect  and 
sometimes  contradictory  accounts,  that  have  been 
handed  down,  mostly  by  oral  tradition.  I shall  here 
subjoin  a character  of  the  Bard,  from  the  elegant  pen 
of  Mr.  O'Connor. 
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‘Very  few  have  I known  who  had  a more  vigbur- 
ous  mind,  but  a mind  undiciplined,  through  the  de- 
fect, or  rathef  the  absence  of  cultivation.  Absolutely 
the  child  of  Nature,  he  was  governed  by  the  indul- 
gencies,  and  at  times  by  the  caprices  of  that 
mother.  His  imagination,  ever  on  the  wing,  was 

eccentric  in  its  Poetic  flight ; j'et,  as  far  as  that  faculty 
can  be  employed  in  the  Harmonic  Art,  it  was  steady 
and  collected.  In  the  variety  of  his  musical  numbers, 
he  knew  how  to  make  a selection,  and  was  seldom 
content  with  mediocrity — so  happy,  so  elevated  was 
he  in  some  of  his  compositions,  that  he  excited  the 
wonder,  and  obtained  the  approbation  of  a great 
master  who  never  saw  him;  ‘I  mean  Geminiani.’ 

‘ Ide  outstripped  his  predecessors  in  the  three 
species  of  composition  used  among  the  Irish ; but  he 
never  omitted  giving  due  praise  to  several  cf  his 
countrymen,  who  excelled  before  him  in  his  Art.  The 
Italian  compositions  he  preferred  to  all  others;  Vival- 
di charmed  him  ; and  with  Corelli  he  was  enraptured. 
Pie  spoke  elegantly  in  his  Maternal  language,  but  ad- 
vanced in  years  before  he  learned  English;  he  deliver- 
red  himself  but  indifferently  in  that  language,  and 
yet  he  did  not  like  to  be  corrected  in  his  solecisms.  It 
need  not  be  concealed  that  he  indulged  himself  in  tiie 
use  of  spirituous  liquors.  This  habit,  he  thought,  or 
affected  to  think,  added  strength  t.o  the  flights  of  his 
genius;  but,  in  justice,  it  must  be  observed  that  he 
seldom  was  surprised  by  intoxication. 

‘ Constitutionally  pious,  he  never  omitted  daily 
Prayer,  and  fondly  imagined  himself  inspired,  wheu 
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lie  composed  some  pieces  of  Church  Music.  This 
idea  contributed  to  his  devotion  and  thanksgiving; 
and,  in  this  respect,  his  enthusiasm  was  harmless, 
and  perhaps  useful.  Gay  by  nature,  and  cheerful 
from  habit,  he  was  a pdeasing  member  of  society  ; and 
his  habits,  and  his  morality,  procured  him  esteem  and 
friends  every  where.’ 

Cardan,  seems  to  have  been  born  to  render 
the  termination  of  his  order  memorable  and  brilliant. 
If  we  reflect  on  the  disadvantages  under  which  he 
laboured  ; born  blind,  with  slender  opportunities  of 
acquiring  ideas  ; the  inhabitant  of  a country  desola- 
ted by  a civil  War ; the  flames  of  which  had  scarcely 
subsided,  and  to  add  to  this,  his  own  propensity  to 
idleness  and  dissipation,  we  cannot  but  be  astonished 
at  the  prodigious  powers  of  his  mind.  He  has  occa- 
sionally tried  almost  ever}-  stile  in  music; — the  Elegiac, 
the  Festive,  the  Amorous,  and  Sacred;  and  has  so 
much  excelled  in  each,  that  we  scarcely  know  to 
which  of  them  his  genius  is  best  adapted.  His  first 
composition  was  Amorous  and  Plaintive — called, 
* Bridget  Cruise,’  addressed  to  a lady,  to  whom  he 
was  tenderly  attatched  without  the  hope  of  success.- 
He  is  said  to  have  dedicated  fifteen  pieces  to  her — the 
first  was  originally  imperfect,  or  the  copy  procured 
of  it  so  corrupt,  that  a bass  could  not  be  adapted  to  it. 

His  last  tune  was  inscribed  to  his  Physician, 
Dr.  Stafford.  He  composed  the  Fairy  Queen, 
Rose  Dillon,  and  other  of  his  Serious  Pieces, 
early  in  life;  but  after  having  established  a 
reputation,  and  addicted  himself  too  much  to  festive 
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company,  and  the  bottle : he  dedicated  his  time  to 
the  composition  of  his  Planxties,  which  required  no 
labour  or  assiduity.  We  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
fertility  of  his  genius,  from  this  circumstance,  that 
one  Harper  who  attended  the  Belfast  meeting,  and 
who  had  never  seen  him,  or  was  taught  directly  by 
any  person  who  had  an  opportunity  of  copying  from 
him,  had  acquired  upwards  of  an  hundred  of  his  tunes, 
which  he  said  constituted  but  a very  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  real  number. 

As  Carolan  never  taught  any  itenerant  pupils,  ex- 
cept bis  own  son,  (who  had  no  musical  genius)  and  as 
we  have  never  heard  that  any  of  his  pieces  were  com- 
mitted to  writing,  until  several  years  after  his  death, 
when  young  Carolan,  under  the  patronage  of  Dr. 
Delany,  edited  a small  volume;  we  need  not  wrohder 
if  nine  tenths  of  the  whole  be  irreparably  lost. 

In  Cardan’s  Concerto,  and  in  his  Madame  Cole, 
the  practitioner  will  perceive  evident  imitations  of 
Correlli,  in  which  the  exuberant  fancy  of  that  admired 
composer,  is  happily  copied.  As  an  additional  proof 
of  his  poetic  talents,  I give  the  following  song,  transla- 
ted by  Miss  Brooke. 

SONG— MABLE  KELLY. 

( By  Carolan. ) 

-V  'V  \-v 

The  youth  whom  favouring  Heavens  decree 

To  join  bis  fate,  my  fair  ! with  thee; 

And  see  that  lovely  head  of  thine, 

With  fondness  on  his  arm  recline  : 
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No  thought  but  joy  can  fill  his  mind. 

Nor  any  care  can  entrance  find; 

Nor  sickness  hurt,  nor  terror  shake, 

And  Death  will  spare  him  for  thy  sake. 

For  the  bright  flowing  of  thy  hair, 

That  decks  a face  so  heavenly  fair  ; 

And  a fair  form  to  match  that  face, 

The  rival  of  the  Cygnet’s  grace. 

When  with  calm  dignity  she  moves. 
Where  the  clear  stream  her  hue  improves 
Where  she  her  snowy  bosom  laves. 

And  floats  majestic,  on  the  waves. 

Grace  gave  thy  form,  in  beauty  gay. 

And  ranged  thy  teeth  in  bright  array; 
All  tongues  with  joy  thy  praises  tell, 

And  love  delights  with  thee  to  dwell. 

To  thee  harmonious  powers  belong. 

That  add  to  verse  the  charms  of  song  ; 
Soft  melody  with  numbers  join. 

And  make  the  Boet  half  divine. 

As  when  the  softly  blushing  rose, 

Close  by  some  neighbouring  b’Hy  grows 
Such  is  the  glow  thy  cheeks  diffuse, 

And  such  their  bright  and  blended  hues! 

The  timid  lustre  of  thine  eye, 

With  Nature’s  purest  tints  can  vie; 

With  the  sweet  Blue-bell’s  azure  gem. 
That  droop?  upon  its  modest  stem ! 
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The  Poets  of  Ierni’s  plains, 

To  thee  devote  their  choicest  strains ; 

And  oft  their  Harps  for  thee  ar.-  strung, 

And  oft  thy  matchless  charms  are  sung. 

The  voice  that  binds  the  listening  soul, 

That  can  the  wildest  rage  control ; 

Bid  the  fierce  Crane  its  powers  obey, 

And  charm  him  from  his  finny  prey. 

Nor  doubt  I,  of  its  wonderous  art ; 

Nor  hear  with  unimpassioned  heart — 

Thy  health,  thy  beauties  ever  dear, 

Oft  crown  my  glass  with  sweetest  cheer  ! 

Since  the  famed  Fair  of  ancient  days. 

Whom  Bards  and  Worlds  conspired  to  praise 
Not  one  like  thee  has  since  appeared. 

Like  thee,  to  every  heart  endeared. 

How  blest  the  Bard,  O lovely  maid ! 

To  find  thee  in  thy  channs  arrayed!— 

Thy  pearly  teeth,  thy  flowing  hair, 

Thy  neck,  beyond  the  cygnet,  fair. 

As  when  the  simple  birds,  at  night, 

Fly  round  the  torch’s  fatal  light — 

Wild,  and  with  extacy  elate, 

Unconscious  of  approaching  fate. 

So  the  soft  splendours  of  thy  face, 

And  thy  fair  form’s,  enchanting  grace ; 
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Allure  to  death  unwary  love. 

And  thousands  the  bright  ruin  prove. 

Even  he  whose  hapless  eyes  no  ray 
Admit  from  beauty’s  cheering  day ; 

Yet,  though  he  cannot  see  the  light, 

He  feels  it  warm,  and  knows  it  bright. 

In  beauty,  talents,  taste  refined, 

And  all  the  graces  of  the  mind. 

In  all,  unmatched  thy  charms  remain, 

Nor  meet  a rival  on  the  plain. 

Thy  slender  foot,  thine  azure  eye, 

Thy  smiling  lip,  of  scarlet  dye ; — 

Thy  tapering  hand  so  soft  and  fair. 

The  bright  redundance  of  thy  hair. 

O blest  be  the  auspicious  day, 

Th  t gave  them  to  thy  Poet’s  lay; 

O’er  rival  Bards  to  lift  his  name, 

Inspire  his  verse  and  swell  his  fame. 

Carolan  says,  ‘ Mr.  Ritson  seems  from  the  des- 
cription we  have  of  him,  to  be  a genuine  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  Bards.  ’ 

Miss  Brooke  in  speaking  of  his  descriptive  Poetry, 
makes  the  following  remark.  ‘ It  is  generally  believed 
that  Carolan,  (as  his  Biographer  tells  us)  remembered 
no  impression  of  colours ; ’ but  I cannot  acquiesce  in 
this  opinion  ; I think  it  must  have  been  formed  with- 
out sufficient  grounds,  for  how  was  it  possible  that 
his  description  could  be  thus  glowing  without  the 
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clearest  recollection,  and  the  most  animated  ideas  of 
every  beauty  that  sight  can  convey  to  the  mind. 

* Even  he,  whose  hapless  eyes  no  ray 
Admit  from  beauty’s  cheering  day; 

Yet,  though  he  cannot  see  the  light, 

He  feels  it  warm,  and  knows  it  bright.’ 

Every  reader  of  taste  or  feeling,  she  proceeds  to 
observe,  must  surely  be  struck  with  the  beauty  of  this 
passage.  Can  any  thing  be  more  elegant,  or  more 
pathetic,  than  the  manner  in  which  Carolan  alludes 
to  his  wrant  of  sight ! but  indeed,  his  little  pieces 
abound  in  all  the  riches  of  natural  genius. 

I have  in  another  part  of  this  essay,  given  Mr. 
Walker’s  translation  of  the  beautiful  song  of  Gracey 
Nugent.  I shall  here  for  the  amusement  of  my 
readers,  subjoin  a literal  translation  of  the  same, 
by  the  ingenious  Miss  Brooke,  to  whom  the  Irish 
Nation  is  much  indebted,  for  her  elegant  translations 
of  original  Irish  Poetry. 


MISS  BROOKES 

LITERAL  TRANSLATION  OF 

Gracey  Nugent. 


‘ I will  sing  with  rapture  of  the  blossom  of  white- 
ness, Gracey,  the  young  and  beautiful  woman,  who 
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bore  away  the  palm  of  excellence  in  sweet  manners 
and  accomplishments,  from  all  the  fair  ones  of  the 
Provinces. 

Whoever  enjoys  her  constant  society,  no  appre- 
hension of  any  ill  can  assail  him.  The  Queen  of  soft 
and  winning  mind,  and  manners,  with  her  fair  branch- 
ing tresses  flowing  in  ringlets. 

Her  side  like  Alabaster,  and  her  neck  like  the 
Swan,  and  her  countenance  like  the  sun  in  Summer  ; 
how  blest  is  it  for  him,  who  is  promised,  as  riches,  to 
be  united  to  her,  the  branch  of  fair  curling  tendrils. 

Sweet  and  pleasant  is  your  lovely  conversation ; 
bright  and  sparkling  your  blue  eyes  ! and  every  day 
do  I hear  all  tongues  declare  your  praises,  and  how 
gracefully  your  bright  tresses  wave  down  your  neck. 

I say  to  the  maid  of  youthful  mildness,  that  her 
voice  and  her  converse  are  sweeter  than  the  songs  of 
birds  ! there  is  no  delight  or  charm  that  imagination 
can  conceive,  but  what  is  ever  attendant  on  G^acey. 

Her  teeth  arranged  in  beautiful  order,  and  her 
locks  flowing  in  soft  waving  curls  ! but  though  it  de- 
lights me  to  sing  of  thy  charms ; I must  quit  my 
theme ; writh  a sincere  heart  I fill  to  thy  health.  ’ 

Though  Carolan  died  universally  lamented,  he 
would  have  died  unsung,  had  not  the  humble  muse 
of  M'Cabe  poured  a few  elegiac  strains  over  his  cold 
remains.  This  faithful  friend  composed  the  following 
short  Elegy  on  his  death,  which  is  evidently  the  effu- 
sion of  unfeigned  grief,  unadorned  with  meritricious 
ornaments;  it  is  the  picture  of  a mind  torn  with  an- 
guish • with  which  I shall  conclude  his  memoirs. 
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ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 

CAROLAN, 


I came  with  Friendship’s  face  to  glad  my  heart. 
But  sad  and  sorrowful  my  steps  depart ; 

In  my  friend’s  stead,  a spot  of  earth  is  shown, 

And  on  his  grave  my  woe-struck  eyes  are  thrown! 
No  more  to  their  distracted  sight  remained, 

But  the  cold  clay  that  all  they  loved  contained 
And  there  his  last  and  narrow  bed  was  made. 

And  the  drear  tomb-stone  for  its  covering  laid. 
Alas  ! for  this  my  aged  heart  is  wrung, 

Grief  chuaks  my  voice,  and  trembles  on  my  tongue; 
Lonely  and  desolate  I mourn  the  dead, 

The  friend  with  w’hom  my  every  comfort  fled  ! 
There  is  no  anguish  can  with  this  compare  ; 

No  pains,  diseases,  suffering,  or  despair, 

Like  that  I feel,  while  such  a loss  I mourn. 

My  heart’s  companion  from  its  fondness  torn  ! 

Oh  ! insupportable,  distracting  grief. 

Wo  that  through  life,  can  never  hope  relief. 

Sweet  singing  Harp,  thy  melody  is  o’er. 

Sweet  Friendship's  voice,  I hear  thy  sound  no  more; 
My  bliss — my  wealth  of  Poetry  is  fled, 

And  every  joy,  with  him  I loved  is  dead 
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Alas  ! what  wonder,  (while  my  heart  drops  blood 
Upon  the  woes  that  drain  its  vital  flood) — 

If  maddening  grief  no  longer  can  be  borne. 

And  frenzy  fill  the  breast  w ith  anguish  torn. 
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CASPAR  CRUMBIIORN, 

7 

i - 

A celebrated  Musician  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

i J 

V\%\VV  v-v  v%  w 

‘ Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast ; 
Rend  the  rough  rocks,  and  bend  the  knotted  oak.’ 


If  we  look  into  former  periods,  we  shall  find 
illustrious  and  pregnant  examples,  how  amply  Nature 
has  capacitated  the  blind  to  excel  both  in  the 
scientific  and  practical  departments  of  music.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  progress,  both  in  melody 
and  harmony,  was  rapid  and  conspicuous  in  almost 
every  country  in  Europe;  flourished  Caspar  Crumb- 
horn,  blind  from  the  third  year  of  his  age;  yet^  he 
composed  several  pieces  in  many  parts,  with  so  much 
success,  and  performed  both  upon  the  Flute  and  Violin, 
so  exquisitely,  that  he  was  distinguished  by  Au- 
gustus, elector  of  Saxony.  But  preferring  his  native 
Selesia  to  every  other  country,  he  returned  thither. 
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and  was  appointed  Organist  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
and  Paul,  in  the  city  of  Lignitz,  where  he  like- 
wise had  often  the  direction  of  the  Musical  College, 
and  died  the  1 1th  of  June,  1 621- 

The  writers  of  the  Article  Blind  in  the  Encyclo- 
pcedia  Britannica,  speaking  of  our  Musician,  and  the 
blind  in  general,  makes  the  following  remark  ; which 
though,  it  may  be  considered  somewhat  severe,  is  not 
altogether  out  of  character. 

To  these  might  be  added  Martini  Pesenti,  of  Ve- 
nice, a composer  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music, 
almost  of  all  kinds,  though  blind  from  his  nativity;  with 
other  examples  equally  worthy  of  public  attention. 
But  if  vulgar  prejudice  is  capable  of  blushing  at  its 
own  contemptible  character,  or  of  yielding  to  convic- 
tion, those  already  quoted  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
show  the  musical  jugglers  of  our  time,  who  are 
generally  as  absolute  strangers  to  learning  and  taste, 
as  to  virtue,  that  their  art  IS  no  monoply,  with  which 
those  alone  who  see  are  invested  by  the  irreversible 
decree  of  Heaven. 
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AN  INTERESTING  ACCOUNT 


OF 

$ A M S O N,  ' 

The  Blind  Hero  of  Israel. 

-w  v-*  -v/%  %.-v 

* O ! what  is  strength  without  a double  share 
Of  Wisdom?  vast,  unwieldy,  burdensome; 
Proudly  secure,  yet  liable  to  fall 
By  weakest  subtilties,  not  made  to  rule. 

But  to  subserve  where  Wisdom  bears  command.’ 


hi.  . 

Of  all  the  books,  which  are  at  present  in  use, 
there  is  not  one,  in  my  opinion,  to  which  the  mind 
can  turn,  either  for  amusement  or  instruction,  like  the 
Bible.  Laying  aside  for  a moment  its  Divine  authori- 
ty, and  viewing  it  as  a common  history’’,  it  presents  to 
the  reader  a fund  of  the  most  valuable  information. 
But  this  is  not  its  only  claim  to  our  regard  ; it  rests 
not  on  human  authority,  for  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
acutest  masters  (Locke,)  in  the  great  science  of  human 
understanding,  as  well  as  in  Christian  philosophy. — 
* It  has  God  for  its  author,  Salvation  for  its  end,  and 
Truth,  without  any  mixture  of  error,  for  its  matter.  ’ 
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The  character  of  the  divinely  inspired  Hero, 
which  I am  now  about  to  consider,  is  taken  from 
that  Sacred  Book,  and  will  not,  I hope,  be  thought 
obtrusive  here. 

SAMSON  flourished,  according  to  the  best  com- 
mentators, about  2S48,  A.  M.  He  was  a Nazarite  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan.  We  are  informed  by  the  sacred 
Historian,  that  he  was  endued  with  uncommon 
strength,  and  that  the  seat  of  that  strength  was  in  his 
hair.  1 he  Philistines  were  at  that  time  a powerful 
and  warlike  nation,  and  held  the  Israelites  in  bondage; 
but  Sampson,  by  his  heroic  achievements,  soon  taught 
his  own,  and  his  country’s  enemies  to  fear  and  respect 
him.  He  made  frequent  incursions  into  the  country 
of  the  Philistines,  laid  waste  their  fields  and  desolated 
their  cities.  At  length  this  illustrious  Patriot  and 
Bulwark  of  his  country,  was  betrayed  by  a perfidious 
harlot,  who  while  he  was  asleep,  cut  off  his  hair,  and 
delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies;  who  trea- 
ted him  with  every  species  of  cruelty  and  insult.  And 
to  complete  their  barbarous  work,  they  put  out  his 
eyes,  and  made  him  use  that  strength  which  had  been 
so  nobly  employed  in  the  defence  of  his  country,  in 
grinding  at  a Mill.  Milton  in  describing  Samson’s 
situation,  makes  his  hero  break  out  into  the  following 
Soliloquy,  which  for  pathos  and  sublime  sentiments 
cannot  b->  surpassed  in  ours  or  any  other  language 
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A SOLILOQUY 

On  the  putting  out  of  his  Eyes. 


1 Made  of  my  enemies  the  scorn  and  gaze, 

I grind  in  brazen  fetters  under  task 
With  this  Heaven-gifted  strength  !— 

O glorious  strength,  put  to  the  labour  of  a beast  ; 
Debased  lower  than  bondslave  ! promise  was 
That  I should  Israel  from  Philistian  yoke  deliver: 
Ask  for  this  great  deliverer  now,  and  find  him 
Eyeless  in  Gaza  at  the  mill  with  slaves. 

Himself  in  bonds  under  Philistian  yoke. 

But  chief  of  all ! — 

O loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I must  complain  ! 

Blind  among  enemies,  O worse  than  chains. 
Dungeon  or  beggary,  or  decrepit  age  ! — 

Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me’s  extinct, 
And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 
Annulled,  which  might  in  part  my  gviefhave  eas’d 
Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become. 

Of  man  or  worm — the  vilest  here  excel  me  ; 

They  creep,  yet  see ; I dark  in  light  exposed 
To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse  and  wrong, 
Within  doors,  or  without,  still  as  a fool, 

In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own  ; 

Scarce  half  I seem  to  live,  dead  more  than  half : 

O dark,  dark,  dark  ! amid  the  blaze  of  noon  ; 
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Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse 
Without  all  hope  of  day  ! — 

O first  created  Beam,  and  thou  great  Word, 

Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  over  all ; 

Why  am  I thus  bereav’d  thy  prime  decree? 

The  Sun  to  me  is  dark 
And  silent  as  the  Moon, 

When  she  deserts  the  night. 

Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave. 

Since  light  so  necessary  is  to  life. 

And  almost  life  itself,  if  it  be  true. 

That  light  is  in  the  soul. 

She  all  in  every  part ; why  was  the  sight 
To  such  a tender  ball  as  th’  eye  confin’d. 

So  obvious,  and  so  easy  to  be  quench’d  ? 

And  not  as  feeling  through  all  parts  diffus’d. 
That  she  might  look  at  will  through  ev’ry  pore; 
Then  had  I not  been  thus  exil’d  from  light. 

As  in  the  land  of  darkness,  yet  in  light. 

To  live  a life  half  dead,  a living  death. 

And  bury’d  ; but  yet  more  miserable  ! 

Myself,  my  sepulchre,  a moving  grave 
Bury’d,  yet  not  exempt 
By  privilege  of  death  and  burial 
From  worst  of  other  evils,  pains  and  wrongs, 

But  made  hereby  obnoxious  more 
To  all  the  miseries  of  life 
Life  in  captivity 
Amongst  inhuman  foes,  * 
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In  this  state  of  degradation,  and  every  day  expo- 
sed to  some  new  method  of  torture,  he  continued  for 
some  time.  At  length  his  hair  began  to  grow  again, 
and  his  strength  to  leturn  with  it.  On  a day  which 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Philistines,  as  a festival  to 
their  God,  ^Dagon)  for  delivering  them  from  the 
power  of  Samson,  he  was  ordered  to  come  to  the 
feast  to  play,  and  show  his  strength  before  the 
lords  and  and  the  people.  The  theatre  or  building 
in  which  this  exhibition  was  to  take  place,  wss  sup- 
ported by  two  main  pillars,(l)  and  between  these  was 
Samson  placed,  in  order  that  they  might  have  a dis- 
tinct view  of  his  movements.  Being  almost  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  he  requested  the  lad  who  held  him  by 
the  hand,  to  permit  him  to  lean  on  the  pillars 
* That  to  the  arched  roof  gave  main  support.— 

He  unsuspicious  led  him ; which  when  Samson 
Felt  in  his  arms,  with  head,  awhile  inclined. 

And  eyes  fast*fixed,  he  stood,  as  one  who  prayed. 
Or  some  great  matter  in  his  mind  revolved  : 

This  finished,  straining  all  his  nerves,  he  bowred. 
As  with  the  force  of  winds  and  waters  pent. 

When  mountains  tremble,  those  two  massy  pillars 
With  horrible  convulsions  to  and  fro. 

He  tugg’d,  he  shook,  till  down  they  came  & drew 
The  whole  roof  after  them,  with  burst  of  thunder 
Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  sat  beneath  ; — 

Lords,  ladies,  captains,  counsellors  and  priests. 

The  choice  nobility  and  flower,  not  only 
Of  this,  but  each  Philistian  city  round. 

Met  from  all  parts  to  solemnize  this  feast. 
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Samson  with  these  inmixed  inevitably 
Pulled  down  the  same  destruction  on  himself ; 
The  vulgar  only  ’scaped  who  stood  without. s 
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NOTE  TO  SAMSON. 

(l)Milton  has  finely  accounted  for  this  dreadful 
catastrophe,  and  obviated  the  common  objection.  It 
is  commonly  asked  how  so  great  a building,  contain- 
ing so  many  thousands  of  people,  could  rest  on  two 
pillars  so  nearly  placed  together ; and  to  this  it  is 
answered,  that  instances  are  not  wanting  of  far  more 
large  and  capacious  buildings  than  this,  supported 
only  by  one  pillar  or  pin,  or  hinge,  though  many 
thousands  of  people  did  sit  in  it  together.  See  Poole’s 
Annotations. 

Mr.  Thyer  further  adds,  that  Dr.  Shaw  in  his 
travels,  observing  on  the  eastern  method  of  building, 
says,  * that  the  place  where  they  exhibit  their  diver- 
sions at  this  day,  is  an  advanced  cloister,  made  in 
form  of  a large  pent- house,  supported  only  by  one  or 
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two  contiguous  pillars  in  front,  or  else  at  the  centre, 
and  supposing  that  in  the  house  of  Dagon  there 
was  a cloistered  structure  of  this  kind,  the  pulling 
down  the  front,  or  centre  pillars  only  which  supported 
it,  would  be  attended  with  the  like  catastrophe.'  See 
Shaw’s  Travels , page  283. 


THE  BITER  BIT, 

AN  interesting  anecdote. 

* Gold  too  oft  with  magic  art 

Subdues  each  nobler  impulse  of  the  heart !’ 


Blind  persons  being  less  subject  to  distractions 
from  the  number  of  objects  which  the  sense  of  seeing 
presents  to  us  at  one,  and  the  same  time,  must  have 
the  senses  of  hearing,  smelling,  and  feeling,  more  fine 
and  exquisite.  This  we  find  confirmed  by  several 
facts,  and  we  may  add  that  the  habit  of  exercising 
one  sense  in  default  of  another,  makes  the  former  in 
some  sort  more  intelligent. 

It  is  said  of  a person  born  blind  at  Puiseaux,  in 
the  province  of  Gatinois,  in  France,  that  he  judged  of 
the  proximity  of  fire  by  the  degree  of  heat;  the  full- 
ness of  vessels  by  the  noise  of  decanted  liquors,  as  they 
fell ; and  the  nearness  of  bodies  by  the  action  of  the 
air  on  his  face.  He  had  made  very  exact  balances  of 
his  arms,  and  almost  infallible  compasses  of  his  fingers. 
The  varieties  in  the  polish  of  bodies  were  dis- 
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tinguished  by  him  with  greater  facility,  and  a greater 
degree  of  accuracy  than  the  sound  of  the  voice,  the 
variations  of  which,  he  was  also  very  expert  in  de- 
fining. He  judged  of  beauty  by  feeling,  and  made 
pronunciation  and  the  tone  of  voice  a part  of  this 
judgement.  He  was  very  sure  of  the  exact  spot,  where 
a voice  or  noise  came  from.  It  is  reported  that  he 
once  had  a quarrel  with  his  brother,  whose  eye-sight 
was  of  no  advantage  to  him  in  avoiding  his  blows — 
vexed  at  his  taunts,  and  at  something  he  took  to  be  ill- 
usage,  he  laid  hold  of  the  first  object  at  hand,  threw 
it  at  him,  struck  him  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead, 
and  knocked  him  down.  This  adventure  and  some 
others,  caused  him  to  be  cited  before  the  Lieutenant 
of  the  Police,  at  Paris,  where  he  then  lived.  The 
external  signs  of  power  that  effect  others  in  so  sensible 
a manner,  make  no  impression  on  the  blind.  He 
appeared  before  the  magistrate,  as  before  his  equal ; 
his  menaces  did  not  in  the  least  intimidate  him. 
‘ What  will  you  do  to  me  ? ' said  he,  to  the  magi- 
strate. * I wdll  cast  you,’  answered  the  magistrate, 
into  a dungeon.  ‘Ah  ! good  sir,  ’ said  the  blind  man, 
I have  been  in  one  these  five  and  twenty  years  past ! 
It  may  be  perhaps  thought  that  one  born  blind  has  no 
idea  of  vision.  Of  this  we  may  judge  by  the  answer 
of  the  same  blind  person,  when  asked,  what  are  eyes  ? 

* Eyes,  * said  he,  are  an  organ,  on  which  the  air  has 
the  effect  my  stick  has  on  my  hand.  This  is  so  true, 

* added  he,  ’ that,  when  I place  my  hand  between 
your  eyes  and  an  object,  my  hand  is  present,  but  the 
object  is  absent  to  you.  The  same  thing  happens  to 
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me  when  I seek  for  a thing  with  my  stick,  and  meet 
with  another  thing.  He  defined  a looking-glass  to 
be  a machine  that  gives  things  a relief,  far  from  them- 
selves, if  placed  conveniently,  relatively  to  them.  Just 
as  my  hand,  ‘ added  he,’  which  I need  not  place  near 
an  object  in  order  to  feel  it.  How  many  renowned 
Philosophers,  ‘ says  a modern  author, ' have  shewn 
less  subtilty  in  endeavouring  to  prove  the  truth  of 
notions,  which  have  been  equally  false? 

Some  blind  men  are  signal  for  a peculiar  sagacity. 
One  of  this  sort  who  was  possessed  of  two  hundred 
Guineas,  hid  them  in  a corner  of  his  garden  ; but  a 
neighbour  w ho  had  taken  notice  of  what  he  was  a- 
bout,  dug  them  up  and  took  them  away  with  him. 
The  blind  man  not  finding  his  money,  suspected  who 
the  thief  might  be.  What  should  he  do  to  have  his 
money  again  ? He  v/ent  to  his  neighbour,  and  said 
that  he  came  to  him  for  advice ; that  he  had  four 
hundred  Guineas,  the  half  of  which  he  had  hidden 
in  a safe  place,  and  that  he  was  thinking  with  himself, 
whether  he  should  deposite  the  rest  in  the  same  place. 
The  neighbour  advised  him  to  do  so,  and  conveyed 
back  in  all  haste  the  twro  hundred  Guineas,  in  hopes 
of  being  soon  master  of  four  hundred.  But  the  blind 
man  having  found  his  money,  secured  it  effectually; 
and  calling  upon  his  neighbour,  told  him,  ‘that  the 
blind  saw  clearer  than  he  did  who  had  twro  eyes.  ’ 

On  a very  dark  night,  a blind  man  was  seen  w'alking 
the  streets  with  a light  in  his  hand,  and  a large  bottle- 
full  of  some  liquor  on  his  back.  Some  one  going  a- 
long,  knowing  him,  and  surprised  at  the  light.  ‘What 
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a simpleton  thou  art,  ’ said  he.  c What  want  halt 
thou  for  a light  ? are  not  day  and  night  the  same  to 
thee  ? ’ * It  is  not  for  myself  that  I carry  the  light,’ 

answered  the  blind  man * It  is  rather  that  such 
boobies  as  you  should  not  jostle  against  me,  and  break 
my  bottle.  * 
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OF 

FRANCISCUS  SALINAS, 

A Celebrated  Musician  of  the  University  of  Salimanea. 
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'From  what  blest  spring  did  he  derive  his  art 
To  soothe  our  cares,  and  thus  command  the  heart! 

4 

How  did  the  seeds  lie  quickening  in  his  brain  ? 
How  were  they  born  without  a parent’s  pain?— • 
He  did  but  think  and  Music  did  arise. 

Dilating  joy,  as  light  o’erspreads  the  skies ; 

From  an  immortal  source,  like  that  it  came  ; 

But  light  we  know — this  wonder  wants  a name  ! 
What  art  thou  ? From  what  causes  dost  thou  spring, 
O Music ! thou  Divine  mysterious  thing  !' 

y 

Franciscus  Salinas,  a native  of  Burgos  in  Spain, 
was  blind  from  his  infancy,  having,  as  he  says,  sucked 
in  that  calamity  with  the  infected  milk  of  his  nurse. 
His  parents  soon  perceiving  that  the  study  of  Music 
might  be  pursued  by  him  in  spite  of  this  misfortune, 
had  him  taught  very  early  to  sing,  and  play  upon  the 
Organ.  It  was  by  mere  accident  that  he  acquired 

y 
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any  knowledge  in  the  learned  languages ; for  while 
he  was  a boy,  a young  woman,  celebrated  for  her 
knowledge  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  who  was  going  to 
take  the  veil,  having  a great  desire  to  learn  to  play 
on  the  Organ,  came  to  his  father’s  house,  and,  in  re- 
turn for  the  lessons  which  she  received  from  Salinas, 
in  Music,  taught  him  Latin.  After  this  he  was  so 
eager  to  pursue  the  study  of  Literature,  that  he  pre- 
vailed on  his  parents  to  send  him  to  Salamanca;  where, 
during  some  years,  he  applied  himself  closely  to  the 
study  of  the  Greek,  Language,  Philosophy,  and  the 
Arts  in  general.  But  being  unable  to  support  himself 
longer  in  that  University,  he  was  introduced  in  the 
-King’s  Palace  to  Peter  Sarmentus,  Archbishop  of 
Compostella,  who  received,  and  treated  him  very 
kindly,  and  who  being  soon  after  created  Cardinal, 
carried  Salinas  with  him  to  Rome.  Here  he  had  not 
only  an  opportunity  of  conversing  writh  the  learned, 
but  of  consulting  ancient  Manuscripts,  particularly 
those  on  Music,  in  the  Greek  Language,  which  have 
. been  since  collected  and  published  by  Meibomius  and 
Dr.  Wallis.  In  these  studies  he  spent  thirty  years ; 
when  the  death  of  his  patrons.  Cardinal  Carpensis, 
Cardinal  Burgos,  and  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  by 
■whom,  be  says,  ‘ he  was  more  beloved  than  enriched, 
determined  him  to  return  to  Spain,  and  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  humble  obscurity:  but,  on  hi* 
arrival  at  Salamanca,  he  was  appointed  public  profes- 
sor of  Music,  and  read  lectures  in  that  Uni  v ers;:  v, 

i 

both  on  the  theory  and  practice  cf  the  Art. 

However,  by  his  long  study  of  Boothe  as  well 
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a«  the  ancient  Greek  theorists,  his  Doctrines  seem  to 
have  been  chiefly  speculative,  and  confined  to  calcula- 
tion of  ratios  ; divisions  of  the  monochord  ; systems 
of  temperament,  and  the  musical  pedantry  of  the 
times,  without  bestowing  a single  thought  upon  har- 
mony, modulation,  or  even  melody;  except  such  as 
the  ecclesiastical  modes  and  species  of  octave  supplied. 

However,  the  treatise  upon  Music  written  by 
Salinas,  is  not  only  scarce,  but,  on  many  accounts, 
valuable  ; as  it  is  written  with  clearness,  by  a practi- 
cal Musician,  who  satisfactorily  explains  several  parts 
of  ancient  Music,  which,  though  of  little  use  to  the 
modem,  will  at  least  gratify  the  curious  ; and  though 
he  treats  of  sects  and  subtilities,  concerning  which, 
the  present  students  either  in  the  theory  or  practic* 
of  the  art,  are  not  much  interested ; yet,  as  the 
©uricsity  of  some  inquirers  is  boundless,  and  as  the 
Doctrines  now  exploded  or  contemned,  are  here  col- 
lected into  a point,  those  who  fancy  they  can  be  a- 
mused  or  instructed  by  the  perusal  of  such  discus- 
sions, will  think  themselves  in  possession  of  a great 
literary  treasure,  when  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
this  work.  The  first  book  containing  28  chapters,  is 
merely  speculative,  treating  of  nothing  but  the  different 
methods  of  calculating  the  ratios  of  sound  and  of 
arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  harmonical  proportion. 

Second,  definitions  of  sound,  intervals,  concords, 
perfect  and  impefect,  and  discords ; greater  and  less 
tone  and  semitone  ; the  diesis,  apotome,  limrna  and 
comma;  twenty-nine  chapters,  in  one  of  which,  he 
takes  up  the  gauntlet  in  defence  of  the  fourth  being 
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• concord,  which  practical  Musicians  had  but  lately 
i>egan  to  rank  among  discords. 

Third  treats  of  the  three  genera  diatonic,  chroma- 
tic, and  enharmonic,  such  as  were  used  by  the  ancients; 
for  the  moderns  have  no  chromatic  strictly  ancient, 
uor  enharmonic  of  any  kind.  He  says  nothing  of  th« 
major  or  minor  modes  ®r  keys  in  present  use,  which 
are  more  the  business  of  a modern  Musician  than  the 
chromatic  or  enharmonic  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Homans.  It  is  in  this  book  that  the  Author  has  in- 
*;rred  the  displeasure  of  the  Abbe  Roussier,  by  trea- 
ting of  the  different  methods  of  correcting  false  conso- 
nances and  intervals,  by  temperament. 

Fourth  chiefly  treats  of  the  different  species  of 
aHapason  and  octave;  of  the  hexacords,  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Guido,  and  of  their  correspondence 
and  connexion  with  the  tetrachords  of  the  Greeks. 
Of  the  ancient’s  mode  of  tones  of  Aristoxenus  and 
Ptolemy,  of  the  doctrines  of  Fythagoras,  Aristoxenus, 
and  Boethe,  all  which  he  freely  censures.  The  parti- 
cipation or  equal  division  of  semitones  by  Aristoxenus, 
defended.  The  doctrines  of  Didymus,  Ptolemy, 
Bryennius,  and  of  the  more  modern  theorists,  Faber, 
Franchinus,  Gloreanus,  Fogliano,  andZarlino;  thirty- 
three  chapters,  in  the  last  of  which  there  is  an  en- 
comium upon  Zarlino,  and  an  epitome  of  his  writings. 

The  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  books  chiefly  con- 
cern rhythm,  and  the  feet  of  Greek  and  Roman  verses, 
all  these  he  has  expressed  in  musical  notes;  and 
though  he  uses  only  two  kinds,  the  semibreve  and 
minuDo,  for  the  long  and  short  syllables ; the  variety 
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©f  measure  arising  from  this  mixture  is  wonderful! 
these  sounds  only  affording  thirty-four  different  muta- 
tions of  measure,  in  the  arrangements  of  long  and 
short  notes  and  syllables. 

Salinas  seems  of  opinion,  that  the  ancients  bad 
no  music  strictly  instrumental ; but  that  all  melody 
was  originally  derived  from  the  different  order  of 
syllables  in  versification,  and  had  been  first  set  to 
words,  before  it  was  played  by  instruments ; and  thi& 
was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Rousseau.  Even  for  the 
movement  and  measures  of  Dance-tunes,  such  as  the 
pavan  and  passamezzo,  he  finds  corresponding  Latin 
and  Spanish  verses  ; and  the  most  curious  parts  of 
these  last  chapters,  to  me,  are  the  little  fragments  of 
old  Spanish  melody,  which  belong  to  his  specimens  of 
versification.  Some  of  them  are  very  graceful  and 
pleasing,  particularly  those  in  triple  time,  which  re- 
semble the  Neapolitan  measures  more  than  any  other 
in  present  use. 

Salinas  is  said  to  have  been  an  admirable  per- 
former on  the  Organ ; an  instrument  which  seems 
particularly  happy  in  its  construction,  for  the  display 
of  great  musical  talents,  after  the  privation  of  sight;— 
for  not  only  Salinas,  but  Francesco  Cieco,  the  first 
great  Organist  upon  record ; Pothoff,  the  late  excel- 
lent Organist  at  Amsterdam,  and  our  own  Stanley, 
who  delighted  the  lovers  of  that  instrument  more  than 
fifty  years,  seem,  with  respect  to  their  performance, 
rather  to  have  gained  than  lost  by  this  calamity. 
Milton  we  are  told,  could  amuse  himself;  and  Handel, 
we  knowr,  had  the  power  of  delighting  others  upon, 
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this  instrument,  after  total  blindness,  though  it  came 
on  late  in  life.  Salinas  died  in  1 5g 0,  at  seventy-seven 
years  of  age. 

iVVWUWVU 
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* Tho’  train’d  in  boisterous  elements,  his  mind 
Was  yet  by  soft  humanity  refin’d 
Brave,  liberal,  just,  the  calm  domestic  scene 
Had  o’er  his  temper  breath’d  a gay  serene.  ’ 

There  is  no  history  so  useful  to  man,  as  the  his- 
. tory  of  man  ; hence  it  is  that  Biography  is  considered 
not  only  one  of  the  most  pleasing  sources  of  amuse- 
ment that  we  can  turn  to,  but  it  contains  one  of  the 
best  lessons  of  moral  instruction  that  the  human  mind 
can  possibly  contemplate.  In  perusing  the  pages  of 
Plutarch,  how  are  we  struck  with  the  rich  fund  of 
intellectual  knowledge,  contained  in  the  volumes  of 
that  inimitable  Work?-— but  why  confine  Ourselves  to 
the  pages  of  antiquity  ? The  histories  of  all  ages,  and 
of  every  country,  particularly  that  of  our  own,  furnish 
many  bright  examples  worthy  our  closest  imitation. 
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It  is  peculiarly  pleasing  to  observe  how  many  individ- 
uals in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  life  without  the 
advantages  of  education,  have  raised  themselves  to  a 
distinguished  place  in  society,  by  the  cultivation  of 
their  literary  talents ; and  among  these  was  Edward 
Rushton  of  Liverpool,  who  though  he  did  not  attain 
to  the  higher  departments  of  literature,  was  remarka- 
ble for  the  clearness  and  perspicuity  of  his  style,  and 
for  employing  his  pen  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and 
of  truth. 

Edward  Rusiiton  was  born  on  the  11th  of  Novr. 
17Sd,  in  John-street,  Liverpool.  His  education, 
which  he  received  at  a free  school,  terminated  with 
his  ninth  year.  At  ten,  he  read  Anson’s  Voyage,  re- 
solved to  be  a sailor,  was  bound  apprentice  to  Watt 
and  Gregson,  and  before  he  entered  his  eleventh  year, 
he  was  * a sea-boy  on  the  high  and  giddy  mast.'  He 
performed  the  various  duties  of  his  station  with  skill 
and  credit,  as  was  evinced  by  the  following  fact. 
When  he  reached  his  sixteenth  year,  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Captain,  and  crew  of  the  vessel,  for  his 
seaman-like  conduct  during  a storm — having  seized 
the  helm,  and  extricated  the  ship,  when  the  Captain 
and  Crew  were  wandering  about  in  despair. 

Before  seventeen,  whilst  yet  in  his  Apprenticeship, 
he  signed  articles  as  second  mate  of  the  vessel,  in 
which,  a short  time  before  he  entered  as  cabbin  boy. 
When  in  this  situation  in  the  West  Indies,  a circum- 
stance occurred  which  is  worthy  of  preservation.  He 
was  dispatched  from  the  ship  with  a boat’s  crew  to  the 
shore,  from  which  the  vessel  was  then  lying  some 
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•niles  distant.  When  within  about  three  miles  of 
Jamaica,  the  boat  from  some  unknown  cause  upset, 
and  five  or  six  individuals  were  consequently  left  to 
struggle  for  life,  depending  only  on  their  bodily 
strength  and  skill,  for  their  preservation.  The  boat 
in  a short  time  presented  itself  keel  upwards,  upon 
which  they  all  speedily  mounted  ; but  no  sooner  had 
they  seated  themselves,  and  congratulated  each  other 
on  their  escape,  than  the  boat  slipped  from  under 
them,  and  they  were  again  left  to  the  mere}'  of  the 
waves.  In  the  boat  among  others  was  a negro,  whose 
name  was  Quamina;  between  this  individual  and 
Rushton  a friendship  had  for  some  time  subsisted,  for 
Rushton  had  taught  Quamina  to  read.  When  the 
boat  disappeared,  Rushton  beheld  at  some  distance  a 
small  cask,  which  he  knew  contained  fresh  water;  for 
this  cask  he  made,  but  before  he  could  reach  it,  it  vras 
seized  by  the  negro,  who  on  seeing  Rushton  almost 
exhausted,  thrust  the  cask  towards  him,  turned  away 
his  head,  bidding  him  good  bye,  and  never  more  was 
seen.  This  cask  saved  Rushton’s  life.  He  has  often 
told  this  story  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

As  second  mate  of  the  vessel  he  continued  until 
the  term  of  his  apprenticeship  was  expired.  At  this 
period,  the  offer  of  a superior  situation  induced  him  to 
proceed  to  the  coast  of  Africa  on  a slaving  voyage. 
When  he  beheld  the  horrors  of  this  disgraceful  traffic, 
he  expressed  his  sentiments  of  it  in  strong  and  pointed 
language,  with  that  boldness  and  integrity  which 
characterized  his  every  action,  and  though  in  a 
subordinate  situation  he  went  so  far  in  that  respect 
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that  it’  was  thought  necessary  to  threaten  him  with 
irons  if  he  did  not  desist. 

On  this  fatal  voyage,  whilst  he  was  at  Dominica, 
he  was  attacked  by  a violent  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
which  in  three  weeks  left  him  with  the  left  eye  totally 
destroyed,  and  the  right  eye  entirely  covered  bv  an 
opacity  of  the  cornea.  This  misfortune  was  occa- 
sioned by  his  exertions  in  assisting  to  relieve  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  brethren  of  the  sable  race,  among 
whom,  an  infectious  fever  had  broken  out. 

Thus  in  his  nineteenth  year,  was  he  deprived  of 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  Nature.  How  much 
he  felt  this  privation,  he  has  beautifully  expressed  ia 
the  following  little  Poem. 


ODE  TO  BLINDNESS. 


Ah  ! think  if  June's  delicious  rays, 

The  eye  of  sorrow  can  illume — 

Or  wild  December’s  beamless  days, 

Can  fling  o’er  all  a transient  gloom  ; 

Ah ! think  if  skies  obscure  or  bright. 

Can  thus  depress  or  cheer  the  mind  : 

Ah  ! think  ’midst  clouds  of  utter  night. 
What  mournful  moments  wait  the  blind  ! 
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And  who  shall  tell  his  cause  for  wo. 

To  love  the  wife  he  ne’er  must  sec, 

To  be  a sire,  yet  not  to  know 
The  silent  babe  that  climbs  his  knee  ! 

To  have  his  feelings  daily  torn. 

With  pain,  the  passing  meal  to  find — 

To  live  distressed,  and  die  forlorn. 

Are  ills  that  oft  await  the  blind  ! 

When  to  the  breezy  upland  led. 

At  noon,  or  blushing  eve,  or  morn, 

He  hears  the  red-breast  o’er  his  head. 

While  round  him  breathes  the  scented  thorn; 

But  Oh  ! instead  of  Nature’s  face, 

Hills,  dales,  and  woods,  and  streams  combin’d. 
Instead  of  tints,  and  forms,  and  grace, 

Night’s  blackest  mantle  shrouds  the  blind. 

If  rosy  youth  bereft  of  sight, 

’Midst  countless  thousands  pines  unblest-— 

As  the  gay  flower  withdrawn  from  light. 

Bows  to  the  earth  where  all  must  rest; — 

Ah!  think,  when  life’s  declining  hours 
To  chilling  penury  are  consign’d, 

Arid  pain  has  palsied  all  his  powers  ; 

Ah  ! think  what  woes  await  the  blind. 

In  1776,  attended  by  his  father,  he  visited  Lon- 
don, and  amongst  other  eminent  men  consulted  the 
celebrated  Baron  Wentzell,  Oculist  to  the  King,  who 
declared  him  incurable.  In  this  hopeless  situation  poor 
Iiushton  returned  to  Liverpool,  and  resided  with  lii# 
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father,  with  whom  he  continued  but  a short  period, 
as  the  violent  temper  of  his  step-mother  compelled 
him  to  leave  the  house  and  maintain  himself  on  four 
shillings  per  week.  An  old  aunt  gave  him  lodgings 
and  for  seven  years  he  existed  on  this  miserable,  and 
aonsidering  the  circumstances  of  his  father,  this  shame- 
ful allowance.  Whilst  subsisting  on  this  sum,  he 
managed  to  pay  a boy  two  pence  or  three  pence  per 
week,  for  reading  to  him  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
evening.  He  had  a brooch,  to  which,  as  he  has  fre- 
quently been  heard  to  declare  he  was  often  indebted 
for  a dinner  : nor  was  this  brooch  confined  to  himself ; 
it  was  frequently  lent  to  a friend  for  the  self-same 
purpose. 

From  this  state  he  was  removed  to  one  much 
more  comfortable  His  father  placed  one  of  his 
daughters  with  Rushton  in  a tavern  where  he  lived 
for  about  two  years,  and  while  in  this  situa- 
tion he  married.  Finding  however,  his  pecuniary 
circumstances  rather  diminishing  than  increasing,  he 
gave  up  the  business.  He  now  entered  into  an  engage- 
ment as  editor  of  a newspaper  called  the  ‘ Herald,  * 
which  for  some  time  he  pursued  with  much  pleasure 
and  little  profit,  until  finding  it  impossible  to  express 
himself  in  that  independent  and  liberal  manner,  which 
his  reason  and  his  conscience  dictated,  he  threw  up 
his  situation  and  had  to  begin  the  world  once  more. 

With  an  increasing  family  and  very  limited 
means,  Rushton  hesitated  before  he  fixed  on  any  par- 
ticular course  of  life.  He  thought  of  several  plans, 
but  nolle  seemed  more  agreeable  to  his  taste  than  the 
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business  of  a Bookseller ; his  habits  and  his  pursuits 
combined  to  render  it  more  eligible  than  any  other 
which  presented  itself  to  his  thoughts.  With  thirty 
Guineas,  five  children  and  a wife,  to  whose  exertions 
he  was  greatly  indebted,  he  commenced  booksel- 
ling. This  excellent  wife  laboured  incessantly,  and 
with  attention  and  frugality  the  business  succeeded, 
and  Rushton  felt  himself  more  easy.  At  this  time 
politics  ran  very  high  in  Liverpool.  ‘ Rushton  had  pub- 
lished several  of  his  pieces  all  in  favour  of  the  Rights 
of  Man.  He  became  a noted  character,  was  marked 
and  shot  at ; the  lead  passed  very  close  to  the  eye-brow, 
but  did  not  do  him  the  smallest  injury.  His  timid 
friends,  by  whom  he  had  been  constantly  visited  while 
all  was  serene,  now  began  to  desert  him ; — they  were 
afraid  of  being  seen  near  the  house  of  a man  who  was 
looked  upon  as  disaffected,  because  he  boldly  stepped 
forward  in  what  he  considered  to  be  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  truth.'  Such  are  the  prejudices  with  which 
a man  has  to  struggle,  whose  determination  it  is  to 
speak  and  act  as  his  heart  shall  dictate,  as  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  respecting  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting a virtuous  end  , the  good  of  mankind  is  fre- 
quently the  cause  of  disuniting  friends  who  have 
long  been  warmly  attached,  and  whose  motives  are 
perhaps  equally  pure. 

Rushton  however,  experienced  the  satisfaction  of 
enjoying  the  steady  attachment,  and  unremitting 
attention  of  a few  tried  and  true  friends,  who  with  him 
had  rejoiced  in  the  triumphs  of  liberty  in  whatever 

land  they  were  achieved.  Whilst  in  business  as  a 
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bookseller,  the  purses  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Rathbone,  and 
of  Mr.  W.  Roscoe,  were  offered  to  him ; he  was  invited 
to  take  what  sum  he  might  want,  he  refused  them 
both,  and  he  has  often  declared  his  feelings  to  have 
been  those  of  satisfaction,  when  he  reflected  on  this 
refusal.  He  was  in  poverty,  nay,  at  the  very  moment 
he  was  struggling  hard  to  gain  a scanty  pittance ; yet, 
he  maintained  his  independence.  His  life  for  some 
years  was  but  little  varried,  he  continued  successively 
to  produce  poetical  pieces. 

The  premature  death  of  the  unfortunate  Thomas 
Chatlerton,  or  as  Doctor  Anderson  has  emphatically 
styled  him  the  'Roy  of  Bristol,  ’ excited  in  every  mind 
the  deepest  sorrow  for  his  misfortunes.  This  poor  ne- 
glected child  of  genius,  had  scarcely  reached  his  ISth 
year  when  he  terminated  his  existence  by  poison.  He 
had  eaten  nothing  for  three  or  four  days  before  he 
commited  this  rash  act ; having  no  friend  or  patron  to 
whom  he  could  look  up  for  encouragement  and  being  too 
proud  to  appeal  to  the  charity  of  strangers,  he  adopted 
thfe  dreadful  alternative  of  quitting  a world  where  he 
had  met  with  nothing  but  poverty,  disappointment, 
and  neglect.  This  melancholy  catastrophe,  could  not 
be  overlooked  by  the  humane  hearted  Rushton.  He 
has  done  justice  to  his  memory  in  a copy  of  verses, 
which  seem  to  be  the  effusion  of  a mind  deeply  era- 
bued  with  the  mournful  subject.  After  speaking  ot 
his  fine  poetic  genius,  he  proceeds  to  paint  the  horrid 
scene  which  preceded  his  death,  in  the  most  affecting 
language. 
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Oh  ! thou  who  many  a silent  hour, 

Sat’st  brooding  o’er  thy  plans  profound^. 

Oh  Chatterton  ! thou  fairest  flower. 

That  ever  graced  poetic  ground. 

’Twas  thine,  in  lyrics  sweet  and  strong. 

To  bear  th*  enraptured  soul  along— 

’Twas  thine  to  paint  domestic  wo. 

And  bid  the  drops  of  pity  flow  !— 

’Twas  thine  in  Homer’s  glowing  strain. 

To  sing  contention’s  bloody  reign ; 

And  oh ! 'twas  thine,  with  unfledged  wings  to  90G*^ 
Upborne  by  native  fire,  to  heights  untried  before. 

In  lonely  paths,  and  church-yards  drear. 

When  shrouded  pale-eyed  ghosts  are  seen ^ 
When  many  a wild  note  strikes  the  ear. 

From  fairies  rev’lling  on  the  green. 

Then  didst  thou  oft  with  daring  fire. 

Sweep  o’er  the  solemn  gothic  lyre  ; 

Then , whilst  the  broad  moon  lent  her  aid. 

To  times  long  past  thy  fancy  stray’d; 

Then  Hasting's  field  was  heap’d  with  dead. 

And  Birtha  mourn’d,  and  Baldwin  bled ; 
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Yet,  what  to  thee  did  poesy  produce,. 

Why — when  on  earth  neglect,  when  in  the  grave 
abuse. 

Ah  penury  ! thou  chilling  sprite. 

Thou  pale  depressor  of  the  mind. 

That  with  a cloud  opaque  as  night, 

Yeirst  many  a geniu3  from  mankind. 

Ah  ! what  avails  the  Minstrel’s  art, 

Tiiat  melts  and  animates  the  heart; 

If  at  his  side  with  haggard  mien, 

And  palsied  step  thy  form  is  seen  ; 

When  on  thy  sterile  common  thrown, 

The  strongest  powers  must  pine  unknown  ; 

But  mark  the  World,  let  wealthy  witlings  raise 
The  decorated  lyre,  and  all  applaud  the  lays. 

When  all  is  hush’d,  full  eft  to  thee 
Poor  child  of  song,  T sorrowing  turn ; 

Full  oft  bewail  thy  misery— 

Full  oft  with  indignation  burn. 

Heavens!  that  a genius  such  as  thine. 

Equal  to  every  vast  design  ; 

A genius  formed  in  Shakespeare’s  mould. 

Untutor’d,  piercing,  clear  and  bold  ; 

Should  pour  in  these  enlighten’d  days. 

On  Britain’s  ear,  such  matchless  lays  ;— 

Yet,  find  on  British  ground  neglect  and  tvo, 

And  envy’s  cankering  sting,  when  in  the  grave 
below  ! 
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Oh  poesy  ! delusive  power. 

Thou  Ignis  Faluus  of  the  soul. 

Thou  syfen  of  the  solemn  hour. 

That  lur’st  full  oft  to  scenes  of  dole  t 

Oh ! how  seducing  are  thy  smiles. 

How  powerful  all  thy  witching  wiles. 

Yet  in  the  foldings  of  thy  train. 

Lurk  squalid  want  and  mental  pain  ; 

See  where  thy  wretched  victim  lies,. 

What  frantic  wildness  in  his  eyes : 

Hark  how  he  groans  ! see,  see  he  foams,  he  gasps  i 
And  his  convulsive  hand  the  pois’nous  phial  grasps. 

Stung  by  the  World’s  neglect  and  scorn. 

While  conscious  merit  fir’d  his  mind. 
Unfriended,  foodless,  and  forlorn. 

With  low’ring  eye  the  bard  reclin'd  ; 

When  lo!  his  mantle  cover’d  o’er. 

With  streaming,  and  with  clotted  gore,. 

The  offspring  of  despair  and  pride 
Game  stalking  in,  fell  suicide,. 

Wreaths  of  dark  foxglove,  hemlock  green> 

And  poppy  round  his  brows  were  seen^ 

And  now  his  purpose  dire,  his  blood  stain'd  eyes 
And  rugged  front,  were  veiled  in  sod  compassion'^ 
guise. 

Rous’d  from  his  gloom  aghast  and  wild, 

* Ah,  what  art  thou  ? ’ — the  minstrel  cried. 

With  wily  tongue  and  aspect  mild, 

‘ Thy  guardian  power,  * the  form  replied, ' 
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* Sweet  bard — ah  why  dost  thou  remain. 

On  this  vile  orb  this  scene  of  pain  ? 

Art  thou  not  steeped  in  blackest  wo  ? 

Hast  thou  a single  patron  ? no. 

Or  can  thy  sweetly  sounding  lyre. 

Make  stern  necessity  retire? 

If  not,  be  firm,  these  sordid  reptiles  spurn, 

(Oh  Phoebus’  glowing  son  !)  and  to  thy  sire  return.’ 

Stung  to  the  soul,  the  hapless  boy. 

With  greedy  ears  the  sounds  devour’d. 

This  the  grim  phantom  saw  with  joy. 

And  still  the  wordy  poison  pour’d. 

Till  slackening  every  selfish  spring. 

Which  makes  us  to  existence  cling  ; 

* Would  I a worthless  world  adorn,  ’ 

He  cried — ‘ that  merits  but  thy  scorn.  * 

‘No  misery’s  son  this  cordial  take; 

And  want,  neglect,  and  pain  forsake 

With  pale  distracted  look  the  youth  complied. 

Tore  many  a beauteous  lay,  and  in  wild  ravings  died. 

Unshelter’d,  wither'd,  scarcely  blown. 

Thus  like  a blasted  flower  he  fell — 

Thus  pined  unnoticed  and  unknown  ; 

Thus  bade  a sorrowing  scene  farewell. 

Gaze  on  his  corse,  ye  gloomy  train, 

WThom  fortune  tides  to  bless  in  vain;— 

Gaze  on  his  corse,  ye  foodless  crowd. 

And  you  whom  torturing  pangs  have  bow’d; 
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Gaze  too  ye  ardent  sons  of  song, 

Whom  haply  cold  neglect  has  stung— 

And,  when  ideas  black  and  sad  arise. 

Should  suicide  appear — oh  ! spurn  him  and  be  wise. 

Thus  headlong  rush’d  the  indignant  soul. 

From  earth  where  tides  of  rancour  flow; 

Where  folly’s  sons  in  affluence  roll. 

While  merit  droops  o’erwhelm’d  with  wo. 

Ye  gen’rous  minds,  if  such  there  are. 

Who  make  neglected  worth  your  care ; 

Where  dwelt  you  when  he  gazed  around;. 

And  not  one  gleam  of  comfort  found  ? 

Oh  what  a deed ! what  endless  fame. 

Had  twined  around  that  mortal’s  name— 

Who  from  despair  had  snatched  this  wonderous  boy. 
Foster’d  his  towering  muse,  and  flush’d  his  soul 
with  joy. 

And  one  there  was,  sweet  fancy’s  child. 

Whilst  thou  wert  listening  to  the  shade ; 

One  reverend  sage,  humane  and  mild, 

Was  then  on  wing  to  give  thee  aid ; 

And  scarcely  had  the  parish  shell. 

Convey'd  thee  to  the  cold  dark  cell. 

When  lo ! he  came,  O piteous  tale. 

But  pity,  what  wilt  thou  avail ! 

He  came,  by  love  of  genius  led. 

Intent  to  raise  thy  drooping  head ; 

He  came,  he  sigh'd,  and  down  the  stream  of  time, 
For  this  his  praise  shall  flow  in  many  a splendid 
rhyme. 
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Borne  to  the  grave  without  a friend. 

The  work-house  glebe  received  thy  clay. 
Thus  did  thy  scrap  of  breathing  end, 

But  oh  ! thy  fame  shall  ne’er  decay. 


E’en  RadclifF  and  her  flowery  plains. 

Where  thou  hast  ponder’d  o’er  thy  strains  ; 

Thy  natal  roof,  thy  earthy  bed. 

Scarce  known  amidst  th’  unhonoured  dead  ; 

When  thy  proud  scorners  are  no  more, 

_ And  moths  have  gnavr’d  their  pedant  lore— 

E’en  these  the  sons  of  fancy  shall  revere. 

Sigh  o’er  thy  mournful  fate,  and  drop  the  sorrowing 
tear. 


For  thee  compassion  oft  shall  plead. 

Her  tenderest  plaints  for  thee  shall  flow. 

Her  hand  shall  brush  away  each  weed. 

Which  envy  o’er  thy  turf  may  throw. 

And  kindly  soft  that  hand  shall  bring. 

For  thee  each  blighted  flower  of  spring; 

The  violet,  scenting  Nature’s  breath. 

Then,  from  her  storms  receiving  death— 

The  lowly  primrose  born  to  blow, 

Then  ’whelm’d  beneath  the  drifted  snow 

And  oft  with  these,  and  tufts  of  wither’d  bloom. 

Compassion  dewy-eyed,  shall  deck  thy  early  tomlft 

And  now  where’er  thy  spirit  stalks. 

Great  framer  of  the  antique  lay. 

Whether  thou  haunt'st  thy  favourite  walks} 

Or  hover’st  o’er  thy  bed  ol  clay. 
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Whether,  with  Savage  at  thy  side. 

Thou  blam’st  the  World’s  contempt  and  pride ; 
Whether  thou  talk’st  with  Otway’s  shade. 

Of  all  the  misery  life  display’d ; 

Or  glid’st  in  gloomy  guise  along, 

Aloof  from  all  the  ghastly  throng, 

From  one  inured  to  many  a mental  pain, 

Oh  ! deign,  immortal  youth  t’  accept  this  heartfelt 
strain. 

But  it  was  not  on  this  occasion  alone,  that  Rush- 
ton’s  humanity  was  shewn  ; — his  feelings  were  ever  a- 
live  to  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow-creatures;  it  was  the 
same  to  him  by  what  name  they  went,  or  to  what 
country  they  belonged ; whether  they  were  burned 
by  an  Indian,  or  by  an  African  sun!  If  he  conceived 
they  were  injured  or  oppressed,  he  was  ready  at  all 
times  to  vindicate  their  wrongs,  with  all  that  zeal  and 
ability  which  Providence  endued  him  with.  It  was 
this  love  for  mankind,  that  induced  him  in  1797,  to 
write  a letter  to  Washington,  (the  then  president)  on 
the  subject  of  Negro  Slavery,  to  whom  it  was 
transmitted  in  July,  and  a few  weeks  afterwards  was 
returned  under  cover  without  one  syllable  in  reply. 
As  children  who  are  crammed  with  sweetmeats  have 
no  relish  for  plain  and  wholesome  food,  so  men  in 
power  who  are  seldom  addressed  but  in  the  sweet 
tone  of  adulation,  are  apt  to  be  disgusted  with  the 
plain  and  salutary  language  of  truth ; to  offend  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  writer,  yet  the  president  was  evi- 
dently irritated.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
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philanthropic  exertions  of  Rushton,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  characterized  him  from  his  youth,  no  apology 
for  the  subjoined  extracts  from  that  letter  is  necessary* 
and  to  those  who  have  read  thus  far  of  his  history, 
every  demonstration  of  the  amiable  feelings  which  ho 
retained  to  the  last  period  of  his  existence,  will  I trust 
be  acceptable.  It  must  be  farther  observed,  in  favour 
of  Rushton,  that  the  letter  now  in  queston  was  not  the 
result  of  any  party  feeling  towards  the  American  peo- 
ple. His  political  principle  was  that  of  a staunch  re- 
publican ; he  venerated  the  name  of  Washington ; he 
not  only  considered  him  one  of  the  greatest,  but  one 
of  the  best  men  that  ever  appeared  in  the  World  ! He 
*lso  knew  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  but  a human 
being  like  himself,  liable  to  err  ; — and  that  Washington 
did  err,  is  a truth  that  none  of  his  friends  can  deny  ; 
all  his  Biographers  acknowledged  that  he  kept  thre* 
hundred  poor  Africans  in  chains  ; — it  was  this  incon^ 
_*istency  that  called  forth  Rushton’s  remarks. 

Sometime  afterwards  he  wrote  to  Thomas  Pain  on 
the  same  subject,  but  that  pretended  friend  to  mankind 
lent  a deaf  ear  to  his  remonstrance  among  his  poetical 
productions  which  appeared  about  this  time,  was  that 
beautiful  Poem  of  ‘ Mary  le  More,’  with  several  other* 
•n  the  same  subject.  The  most  particular  occurence  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  was  a partial  recovery  of  his 
sight;  an  event,  which  tended  to  make  those  years  much 
more  comfortable  than  any  hshad  experienced  since  his 
youth.  In  the  summer  of  1805,  hearing  of  the  repeated 
successes  of  Dr.  Gibson  of  Manchester,  as  an  occulist,  he 
was  induced  to  obtain  his  opinion ; that  opinion  was 
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favourable,  anti  after  enduring  with  his  accustomed 
fortitude,  five  dreadful  operations,  he  was  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1S07,  ushered  into  that  World  from  which,  for 
more  than  thirty  years  he  had  been  excluded.  His 
feelings  on  this  occasion  are  truly  recorded  in  the  lines 
addressed  to  Gibson  on  this  happy  event* 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life  Rusnton  did  not 
write  much,  but  those  poems  which  he  did  produce, 
are  excellent.  ‘ The  Fire  of  English  Liberty’ — £ Jem- 
my Armstrong,’  Stanzas  addressed  to  Robert  Southey, 
are  all  strongly  in  favour  of  those  principles  which  with 
fire  unabted,  he  preserved  till  the  last  moment  of  his 
mental  existence.  For  the  few  last  years  of  his  life 
he  was  occasionally  troubled  with  the  gout,  and  his 
health  visibly  declining;  but  under  all  his  afflictions  he 
preserved  his  usual  cheerfulness  and  gaiety  till  the  last, 
and  died  on  the  22nd  Novr.  1814,  aged  58.  The 
following  view  of  his  character  was  given  by  one  of 
his  intimate  friends. 

Edward  Rushton  was  a public  character,  eminently 
distinguished  by  his  actions,  and  by  none  more 
honourably  than  by  his  abhorrence  of  the  doctrine  of 
expediency,  when  opposed  to  the  straight  forward 
path  of  duty  and  principle.  He  thus  put  to  sham# 
many  of  ‘ the  puny  danglers  after  wealth,’  and  a false 
fame.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  is  the  language 
of  mere  declamatory  panegyric,  as  in  many  common- 
place encomiums  of  the  dead,  where  to  bestow  indis- 
criminate praise  is  the  sole  , object.  Such  fulsome 
praise  disgusts.  The  truth  of  the  present  attempt  to 
describe  worth,  is  felt  by  the  writer,  yet,  he  would  not 
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be  thought  to  hold  up  Edward  Rushton  or  any  other 
man  as  the  model  of  perfection.  Every  human  being 
has  his  portion  of  alloy.  But  he  wishes  to  prove  by 
an  eminent  example  how  much  Man  may,  by  exercise 
of  his  faculties  and  moral  capacities,  advance  himself 
in  the  practice  and  course  of  virtue.  Examples  of  this 
kind  selected  out  of  the  middle  walks  of  life  are  cheer- 
ing and  animating,  and  may  very  materially  assist  by 
an  honourable  emulation,  to  incite  to  virtuous  deeds, 
and  tend  to  promote  a closer  attention  to  the  dictates 
of  unbending  principle,  a thing  much  wanting  in  the 
present  day;  and  therefore,  essentially  necessary  to  be 
more  strongly  inculcated. 

Edward  Rushton  is  praised,  and  justly  praised 
for  the  good  qualities  which  he  possessed,  but  the 
great  aim  in  penning  the  foregoing  sketch  is  to  ad- 
vocate the  cause  of  virtue,  by  exhibiting  a bright  ex- 
ample. The  Roman  poet  exclaimed,  Amicus  Socrates, 
Amicus  Plato,  sed  magis  Arnica  veritas.  So  Edward 
Rushton  was  my  friend,  and  I am  proud  to  have  en- 
joyed a share  of  his  friendship,  but  the  cause  of  virtue 
is  dearer  to  me  than  any  man,  how  much  soever,  like 
the  subject  of  this  memorial,  he  may  have  been 
distinguished  by  talents,  and  dignified  by  the  proper 
employment  of  them. 

The  Works  of  Rushton  are  not  numerous,  but, 
they  are  truly  valuable  for  their  moral  excellence.  I 
have  already  observed  that  Rushton  was  not  a first 
rate  genius,  bnt  as  a Man,  he  did  honour  to  the  age, 
and  country  in  which  he  lived. 
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Rushton's  poetical  pieces  were  not  originally  in- 
tended for  publication,  but  being  read  and  admired  by 
bis  friends,  they  appeared  first  in  the  periodical  jour- 
nals of  the  day,  and  were  afterwards  collected  toge- 
ther, and  published  in  a small  duodecimo  volume,  at 
London,  in  1804;  these  with  his  letters  to  General 
Washington,  and  Thomas  Paine,  are  the  only  produc- 
tions of  his,  which  were  given  to  the  public, 
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Belfast  Magazine,  vol.  5th  & 7th...Liverpool 
Mercury,  Novr,  1814. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  RUSHTON’S  LETTER 

TO 

GENERAL  WASHINGTON. 


The  following  extracts  from  Rushtons  letter  to  General 
Washington,  will  I trust  be  acceptable  to  my  readers, 
as  they  will  shew  in  what  light  he  held  this  disgrace- 
ful traffic. 

%^v\v\w 

After  paying  some  well  merited  compliments  to 
Washington’s  military  talents,  and  patriotic  exertions 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  during  the  Revolutionary- 
War,  he  proceeds  to  animadvert  on  his  conduct  as  a 
slave-holder,  in  the  following  terms. 

‘But  it  is  not  tothecommander  in  chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forces,  nor  to  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
that  I have  ought  to  address;  ra}'  business  is  with  Geo. 
Washington  of  Mount-vernon,  in  Virginia — a man, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  hatred  to  oppression  , and  his 
ardent  love  of  liberty,  holds  at  this  moment,  hundreds 
of  his  fellow-beings  in  a state  of  abject  bondage  ; yes, 
you,  who  conquered  under  the  banners  of  freedom;  you, 
who  are  now  the  first  Magistrate  of  a free  people,  are 
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(strange  to  relate)  a slave-holder.  That  a liverpool 
merchant  should  endeavour  to  enrich  himself  by  such 
a business,  is  not  a matter  of  surprise,  but  that  you, 
an  enlightened  character,  strongly  enamoured  of  your 
own  freedom  ; you,  who  if  the  British  forces  had  suc- 
ceeded in  the  Eastern  states,  would  have  retired  with 
a few  congenial  spirits,  to  the  rude  fastnesses  of  the 
Western  w ilds,  there  to  have  enjoyed  that  blessing, 
without  which,  a paradise  would  be  disgusting,  and 
with  which,  the  most  savage  region  i«  not  without  its 
charms ; that  you,  I say,  should  continue  to  be  a slave- 
holder, a proprietor  of  human  flesh  and  blood,  creates 
in  many  of  your  British  friends,  both  astonishment  and 
regret ; you,  who  are  a republican,  an  advocate  for 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  and  for  universal  jus- 
tice. Where  then  are  the  arguments  by  which  this 
shameful  dereliction  of  principle  can  be  supported? 
your  friend  Jefferson  has  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the 
Negroes  are  of  an  inferior  order  of  beings,  but  surely 
you  will  not  have  recourse  to  this  subterfuge.  Your 
Slaves  it  may  be  urged,  are  well  treated — that  I deny, 
Man  never  can  be  well  treated  who  is  deprived  of  hi3 
rights.  They  are  well  clothed,  well  fed,  well  lodged, 
&c.  Feed  me  with  ambrosia,  and  wash  it  down  with 
nectar;  yet,  what  are  these  if  liberty  be  wanting? 

you  took  arms  in  defence  of  the  Bights  of  Man ; 

your  Negroes  are  men: — Where  then  are  the  rights  of 
your  Negroes? 

It  has  been  said  by  your  apologists,  that  your 
feelings  are  inimical  to  slavery,  and  that  you  are  in- 
duced to  acquiesce  in  it  at  present,  merely  from  motives 
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of  policy;  the  only  true  policy  is  justice,  and  he  who 
regards  the  consequences  of  an  act,  rather  than  the 
justice  of  it,  gives  no  very  exalted  proof  of  the  greatness 
of  his  character.  But  if  your  feelings  be  actually  re- 
pugnant to  slavery,  then  are  you  more  culpable  than 
the  callous-hearted  planter,  who  laughs  at  what  he 
calls  the  pitiful  whinings  of  the  abolitionists,  because 
he  believes  slavery  to  be  justifiable  ; while  you  perse- 
vere in  a system  which  your  conscience  tells  you  to 
be  wrrong.  If  we  call  the  man  obdurate,  who  cannot 
perceive  the  atrociousness  of  slavery,  what  epithet  does 
he  deserve,  who,  while  he  does  perceive  its  atrocious- 
ness, continues  to  be  a proprietor  of  slaves  ? Nor  is 
it  likely  that  your  own  unfortunate  Negroes  are 
the  only  sufferers,  by  your  adhering  to  this  nefarious 
business;  consider  the  force  of  an  example  like  yours ; 
consider  how  many  of  the  sable  race,  may  now  be  in- 
ing  in  bondage,  merely  forsooth,  because  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  has  the  character  of  a 
wise  and  good  man,  does  not  see  cause  to  discon- 
tinue the  long  established  practice.  Oi  all  the  slave- 
holders under  Heaven,  those  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
pear to  me  the  most  reprehensible  ; for  man  never  is  so 
truly  odious  as  when  he  inflicts  upon  others  that  which 
he  himself  abominates.  When  the  cup  of  slavery  was 
presented  to  your  countrymen,  they  rejected  it  with 
disdain,  and  appealed  to  the  world,  in  justification  of 
their  conduct — yet,  such  is  the  inconsilency  of  man, 
that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  those  very  people, 
with  yourself  amongst  the  number,  are  now  sedulously 
employed  in  holding  the  self-same  bitter  draught  to 
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the  lips  of  their  sable  brethren.  From  men  who  are 
strongly  attached  to  their  own  rights,  and  have  suf- 
fered much  in  their  defence ; — one  might  have  ex- 
pected scrupulous  attention  to  the  rights  of  others  ; 
did  not  experience  show,  that  when  we  ourselves  are 
oppressed,  weperceiveit  with  a lynx’s  eye;  but  when  we 
become  the  oppressers,  no  noon-tide  bats  are  blinder  ; 
you  are  boastful  of  your  own  rights  ; yon  are  violators 
of  the  rights  of  others,  and  you  are  stimulated  by  an 
insatiable  rapacity,  to  cruel  and  relentless  oppression. 
In  defending  your  own  liberties,  you  undoubtedly 
suffered  much,  but  if  your  Negroes  emulating  the  spiri- 
ted example  of  their  masters,  were  to  throw  off  the 
galling  yoke,  and  retiring  peaceably,  to  some  uninha- 
bited part  of  the  Western  region,  were  to  resolve  on 
liberty  or  death,  what  would  be  the  conduct  of  the 
Southern  planters  on  such  an  occasion  ? Nay  ; what 
would  be  your  own  conduct?  you,  who  were  cborn 
in  a land  of  liberty,’  who  ‘ early  learned  its  value 
you,  who  'engaged  in  a perilous  conflict  to  defend 
it you  who,  ‘in  a word,  devoted  the  best  yeavs  of  your 
life  to  secure  its  permanent  establishment  in  your  own 
country,  and  whose  anxious  recollection,  whose  sym- 
pathetic feelings,  and  whose  best  wishes  are  irresista- 
bly  excited ; whensoever  in  any  country  you  see  an 
oppressed  nation,  unfurl  the  banners  of  freedom,' — 
Possessed  of  these  energetic  sentiments,  what  would 
be  your  conduct  ? would  you  have  1 he  virtue  to  ap- 
plaud so  just  and  animating  a movement,  as  the  revolt 
of  your  Southern  Negroes?  No;  I fear  both  you  and 
your  countrymen,  to  gratify  your  own  sordid  views. 
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would  scatter  among  an  unoffending  people,  terror, 
desolation,  and  death.  Harsh  as  this  conclusion  may 
appear,  yet  it  is  warranted  by  your  present  practice; 
for  the  man,  who  can  boast  of  his  own  rights,  and  hold 
two  or  three  hundred  of  his  fellow-beings  in  slavery, 
would  not  hesitate  in  case  of  a revolt,  to  employ  the 
most  sanguinary  means  in  his  power,  rather  than  fore- 
go that,  which  the  truly  republican  laws  of  his  country 
axe  pleased  to  call,  his  property.  Shame  ! shame  ! that 
man  should  be  deemed  the  property  of  man,  or  that 
the  name  of  Washington  should  be  found  among  the 
lists  of  such  proprietors ! 

Should  these  strictures  be  deemed  severe  or  un- 
merited on  your  part,  how  comes  it,  that  while  in  the 
Northern  or  middle  states,  the  exertions  of  the  Qua- 
kers, and  other  Philanthropists,  have  produced  such 
regulations,  as  must  speedily  erradicate  every  trace  of 
slavery  in  that  quarter ; how  comes  it  that  from  you 
these  humane  efforts  ! have  never  received  the  least 
countenance  ? If  your  mind  have  not  sufficient  firm- 
ness, to  do  away  that  which  is  wrong,  the  moment  you 
perceive  it  to  be  such,  one  might  have  expected  that 
a plan  for  ameliorating  the  evil,  would  have  met  with 
your  warmest  support ; but  no  such  thing.  The  just 
example  of  a majority  of  the  states,  has  had  no  visible 
effect  upon  you  ; and  as  to  the  men  of  Maryland,  of 
Virginia,  of  the  two  Carolinas,  of  Georgia,  and  of 
Kentucky,  they  smile  contemptuously  at  the  idea  of 
Negro  Emancipation,  and  with  the  States-constitution 
in  one  hand,  and  the  cow-skin  in  the  other,  exhibit  to 
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the  world  such  a spectacle,  as  every  real  friend  to 
Liberty,  must  from  his  soul  abominate. 

* Then  what  is  man,  and  what,  man  seeing  this, 
and  having  human  feelings,  does  not  blush  and  hang 
his  head  to  think  himself  a man.’  Man  does  not  readily 
perceive  defects  in  what  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
venerate;  hence  it  is,  that  you  have  escaped  those  ani- 
madversions, which  your  slave  proprietorship  has  so 
long  merited.  For  seven  years,  you  bravely  fought 
lhe  battles  of  your  country,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
the  establishment  of  her  Liberties ; yet,  you  are  a 
slave-holder.  A majority  of  your  countrymen  have 
recently  discovered,  that  slavery  is  an  injustice,  and 
are  gradually  abolishing  the  wrong  ; yet,  you  con- 
* tinue  to  be  a slave-holder.  You  are  a firm  believer 
too,  and  your  letters  and  speeches  are  replete  with 
pious  reflections  on  the  divine  being,  Providence,  &c. 
Yet  you  are  a slave-holder  ! Oh  Washington  ! ages  to 
come  will  read  with  astonishment,  that  the  man  who 
was  foremost  to  wrench  the  rights  of  America,  from 
the  grasp  of  Britain,  was  the  last  to  relinquish 
his  own  oppressive  hold  of  poor  and  unoffending 
Negroes. 

In  the  name  of  Justice,  what  can  induce  you  thus, 
to  tarnish  your  own  well  earned  celebrity,  and  to  im- 
pair the  fair  features  of  American  Liberty,  with  so 
foul  and  indelible  a blot?  Avarice  is  said  to  be  the 
vice  of  age.  Your  slaves,  old  and  young,  male  and 
female,  father  and  mother,  and  child,  might  in  the 
estimation  of  a Virginia  Planter,  be  worth  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  thousand  pounds.  Now  sir,  are  you  sure 
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that  the  unwillingness  which  you  have  shewn  to 
liberate  your  Negroes,  does  not  proceed  from  lurking 
pecuniary  considerations  ? If  this  be  the  case,  (and 
there  are  those  who  firmly  believe  it  is)  then  there  is  no 
flesh  left  in  your  heart;  and  present  reputation,  future 
fame,  and  all  that  is  estimable  among  the  virtuous,  are 
for  a few  thousand  pieces  of  paltry  yellow  dirt,  irreme« 
diably  renounced.' 
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WILLIAM  TALBOT, 

The  celebrated  performer  on  the  improved  Irish  Pipes. 


— ooooo — 

‘ Erin  from  her  green  throne  surveys 
The  progress  of  her  tuneful  son  ; 

Exulting  as  the  Minstrel  plays. 

At  the  applause  his  Pipes  have  won. 

Then  grieve  not  for  the  loss  that  shades 
Fair  Nature’s  landscape  from  your  view — 
The  genius,  that  no  gloom  invades, 

She  gave  in  recompense  to  you,’ 


—ooooo — 

It  is  humiliating  to  the  pride  of  man  to  trace  the 
helplessness  of  his  Nature,  but  gratifying  to  consider 
the  goodness  of  Providence  in  the  provision  it  makes 
for  his  wants  and  infirmities.  In  no  situation,  perhaps, 
is  this  better  exemplified,  than  in  the  case  of  those, 
who,  condemned  to  perpetual  darkness,  are  left  to 
grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  life,  and  to  make  their 
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way  through  its  mazy  windings,  under  a privation* 
which,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  appalling.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  present  memoir  is  of  this  class.  He  was 
born  near  Roscrea,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  in  the 
year  1781,  and  lost  his  sight  in  the  small-pox,  when 
only  four  years  of  age ; about  that  time,  Talbot’s  mo- 
ther being  in  a delicate  state  of  health,  was  advised 
to  remove  toa  situation  more  suited  to  her  constitution* 
near  the  sea  coast,  and  soon  after,  the  family  settled  in 
the  village  of  Tramore,  within  six  miles  of  Waterford. 
There  young  Talbot  soon  discovered  considerable  me- 
chanical taste,  in  the  construction  of  miniature  wind 
and  water-mills,  and  in  the  fitting  up  of  small  ships 
and  boats,  with  every  rope  and  appendage  as  exactly 
formed,  as  those  found  in  vessels  on  a larger  scale. 
Being  an  ofily  child,  he  was  much  indulged  by  his  pa- 
rents, who  afforded  him  a greater  facility  in  cultivating 
his  favourite  pursuits ; and  it  is  not  a little  remarkable, 
that  at  the  several  periods  of  the  year,  when  boys  a- 
muse  themselves  with  kites,  tops,  hoops,  marbles,  bows 
and  arrows,  this  youthful  adventurer  was  observed  to 
be  one  of  the  most  expert  at  those  juvenile  recrea- 
tions ; he  has  been  known  to  gain  the  ring  at  castle- 
top,  and  to  hit  the  mark  with  an  arrow  at  thirty 
yards  distance,  when  others,  who  were  considered  a- 
depts,  and  blessed  with  the  advantages  of  sight,  found 
themselves  far  outstripped  in  this  respect,  by  his  a- 
droitness  and  ingenuity. 

At  the  age  of  13,  his  performance  on  the  Irish  pipes 
obtained  him  considerable  celebrity,  particularly  in 
country-dance  playing ; and  such  was  the  fascination 
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ef  his  music,  that  no  violin  would  be  employed  for  that 

purpose,  when  he  could  be  procured ; his  habits  in 
this  respect  had  been  so  confirmed,  and  his  practice 
so  extensive,  that  he  has  been  known  to  continue 
playing  a tune  at  a ball  although  fast  asleep,  and  was 
only  roused  from  his  slumbers,  by  the  reiterated  calls 
of  the  party,  for  a change  in  the  air.  While  travelling 
through  the  country  in  this  way,  he  went,  on  one 
occasion  with  a few  companions  to  a ball,  about  six 
miles  distant,  to  amuse  himself,  and  to  hear  a piper  who 
had  been  engaged  for  the  night.  During  the  evening 
this  man  was  continually  boasting  of  his  pipes,  and  of 
his  own  judgement,  taste,  and  execution.  Talbot, 
who  had  listened  to  his  vaunts  in  silence,  at  length 
proposed,  by  way  of  quietus,  to  get  a man  who  would 
produce  better  music  out  of  an  old  stocking.  Bets 
were  immediately  made ; judges  appointed,  and  the 
hour  having  arrived  for  the  decision,  Talbot  actually 
drew  from  an  old  stocking,  a set  of  small  pipes,  on 
which,  he  himself  commenced  playing,  to  the  utter 
astonishment  and  confusion  of  his  competitor,  and  lo 
the  conviction  of  his  audience,  of  his  entire  superiority. 
At  his  leisure  hours  he  frequently  amused  himself  in 
fishing,  at  which  he  was  generally  very  successful,  as 
well  as  in  playing  cards  and  dominos,  when  occasion 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  in- 
genuity in  that  way.  Sometimes  in  his  rambles 
through  the  country,  he  would  indulge  himself  and 
his  friends  with  a laugh  at  the  expence  of  some  blind 
companion,  whom  he  w ould  purposely  lead  out  of  the 
way,  and  there  leave  him,  until  the  intreaties  of  the 
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bewildered  person  would  bring  him  again  to  his  relief. 

About  the  17th  year  of  his  age,  he  got  accidentally 
acquainted  with  a captain  in  the  Nauy,  for  whom  he 
had  formed  *uch  a friendship,  that  he  was  induced  to 
go  with  him  to  sea,  where  he  continued  about 
four  years,  during  which  he  was  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  and  received  much  civility,  attention,  and 
kindness,  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective  ports, 
at  which  he  touched. 

Mr.  Talbot  had  become  so  aceustomed  to  the  ship, 
that,  he  has  been  often  seen  going  from  rope  to 
rope  to  the  mast  head,  with  all  the  agility  and  skill  of 
an  experienced  seaman.  However,  he  grew  tired  of 
this  kind  of  life,  as  it  possessed  too  little  variety,  and 
became  again  a landsman  in  1803.  At  this  period  he 
formed  a matrimonial  connexion  with  a young  woman, 
for  whom  he  had  long  cherished  an  ardent  attachment, 
and  for  their  mutual  support  had  recourse  to  the 
exercise  of  his  musical  talents.  He  shortly  after  settled 
with  his  wife  in  Limerick,  where  he  met  with  much 
encouragement,  and  commenced  there,  his  first  attempt 
at  building  an  organ.  In  this,  although  having  no 
person  to  give  him  any  instruction,  he  succeeded  sur- 
prisingly. From  Limerick,  after  a residence  of  nearly 
three  years,  he  removed  to  Cork.  Here  he  purchased 
an  organ  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  better  ac- 
quainted with  its  mechanism  ; his  perfect  knowledge 
in  which,  was  soon  evinced,  by  the  ingenious  and  melo- 
dious organs,  which  he  afterwards  constructed.  Mr. 
Talbot’s  acquaintance  with  this  branch  of  mechanical 
music,  first  led  him  to  conceive  the  application  of  a 
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deeper  scale  to  the  Irish  Pipes,  atul  by  that  means  he 
has  now  brought  the  instrument  to  a state  of  perfec- 
tion hitherto  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  music.  He 
has  enabled  it  to  descend  a whole  additional  octave  on 
the  musical  scale,  even  to  G,  on  the  first  line  in  the 
bass;  this  instrument  being  at  first  only  four  notes  un- 
der concert  pitch.  Independent  of  this,  he  has  in- 
creased its  power  of  forming  an9  combining  harmo- 
nious sounds,  by  various  additional  keys,  and  by  other 
very  elegant  and  original  improvements.  Of  his  execu- 
tion on  the  Pipes,  the  Irish  Nation  have  had  long  ex- 
perience, and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  his  taste,  if 
equalled,  has  seldom  been  surpassed,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  almost  all  those  favourite  airs  which  have  given 
such  deserved  celebrity  to  our  Native  Bards. 

In  the  city  of  Dublin,  where  he  resided  for  many 
years,  he  was  sought  after,  and  his  performance  much 
admired,  as  was  evident  by  the  numerous  resort  of 
company  to  the  houses  where  he  played.  While  there, 
from  the  nature  of  his  profession,  he  was  often  kept  to 
a late  hour  in  the  evening,  yet  such  was  his  knowledge 
of  the  city,  that  he  would  return  alone  to  his  own  house# 
which  was  situated  outside  the  Grand  Canal,  without 
making  the  least  mistake;  and  has  often  been  known, 
during  these  solitary  perambulations,  to  serve  as  a 
guide  and  a guardian  to  many  an  unfortunate  votary 
of  the  social  board. 

/ 

During  his  residence  in  Dublin,  he  was  induced 
at  one  time  to  go  with  some  friends  on  a boating 
party  of  pleasure  in  the  bay  ; the  (lay,  howeVer,  be- 
coming tempestuous,  they  were  driven  to  sea,  and 
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obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Here  his 
music,  had  he  not  been  previously  engaged,  might  have 
proved  of  much  advantage  to  him,  as  a young  woman 
at  the  inn  where  he  stopped,  was  so  captivated  by  it, 
that  she  proposed  him  her  hand  in  marriage,  with 
a mass  of  wealth,  which  she  had  been  for  some  years 
accumulating.  This  treasure,  by  way  of  temptation,  she 
discovered  to  him  as  a great  secret,  which  consisted  of 
a large  barrel  of  Isle  of  Man  penny-pieces.  This  offer, 
however,  he  was  obliged  respectfully  to  reject,  to  the 
great  mortification  of  the  fair  damsel. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  known  Mr.  Talbot 
for  some  time,  and  thinks  it  but  justice  to  his  charac- 
ter to  state,  that  he  has  much  merit,  in  supporting 
himself  and  a large  family,  so  respectably  as  he  does, 
on  the  income  derived  alone  from  his  musical  abilities. 
The  loss  of  sight,  and  want  of  the  comforts  depending 
■upon  it,  although  it  may  be  deplored,  seem  not  to  be 
felt  as  a calamity  by  Mr.  Talbot;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  great  Book  of  Nature  is  for  ever  closed 
to  him,  he  appears  perfectly  resigned  to  the  will  of 
Providence,  full  of  contentment  and  chearfulness,  and 
possesses  at  all  times  that  independence  of  feeling, 
which  renders  life  supportable  under  every  misfor- 
tune. 
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OF 

ADAM  MONO 

A BLIND  MISER. 

—00000— 

" Tis  true  as  witty  Poets  sing. 

That  avarice  is  a monstrous  thing; 

By  antient  bards  and  modern  rhymes, 
’Tis  painted  as  the  worst  of  crimes. 

Old  Plautus  in  his  comic  scene. 

Seizes  the  miser  by  his  chin. 

Holds  up  his  face  to  public  view. 

For  laughter  and  for  hatred  too. 
Philosophers  have  all  agreed 
No  vice  has  less  excuse  to  plead. 

Not  all  the  labours  of  the  pen 
Can  cure  this  plague  in  aged  men  : 

Like  aged  trees,  the  deeper  shoot. 

In  grossest  earth  their  worthless  root 
Then  where  such  characters  are  found. 
Let  ridicule  and  mirth  go  round  ; 

By  jeers  and  pointing  fingers  tell. 

Where  such  detested  monsters  dwell. 
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The  avaricious  will  not  spare. 

To  rob  the  orphan— cheat  the  heir— 

Nor  honesty,  nor  honour  rests 
Within  sueh  sordid  culprit’s  breasts; 

This  truth  to  view  in  clearest  light. 

Attend  while  I my  tale  recite.” 

Some  men  have  had  their  names  handed  down  to 
posterity,  on  account  of  their  vast  skill  in  military 
tactics,  their  dauntless  courage  in  the  field  of  battle, 
and  their  extensive  knowledge  of  political  science. 
-Others  have  been  famed  for  their  great  learning,  their 
deep  researches  into  the  hidden  recesses  of  Nature, 
and  the  good  which  their  useful  discoveries  have  pro- 
duced to  mankind.  Some  have  left  a lasting  memorial 
behind  them,  by  their  superior  piety  and  useful  la- 
bours in  the  church  ; while  not  a few  have  been  re- 
corded in  the  pages  of  history,  merely  on  account  of 
some  enormous  vice,  or  vices  to  which  they  were  ob- 
stinately addicted.  From  this  it  appears,  that  man- 
kind are  willing  to  allow'  any  one  a place  in  their  re- 
cords, who  is  particularly  distinguished  from  his 
fellow  men.  Among  the  various  vices  to  which  human 
nature  is  subject,  none  is  more  detestable  than  avarice. 
It  petrifies  the  finer  feelings  of  the  soul,  fastens  the 
affections  to  this  world  ‘ by  strong  and  endless  ties,' 
blinds  the  understanding  in  relation  to  that  which  is 
to  come,  and  leaves  the  wretched  individual  who  is 
overcome  by  it,  without  any  other  God  to  trust  in  for 
happiness  or  help,  but  the  mammon  of  pelf.  1 he 
principal  is  the  same  in  the  nobleman  and  the  peasant, 
in  him  who  dotes  on  countless  thousands,  and  him 
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whose  soul  is  engrossed  by  a few  paltry  pence.  It 
debases  its  miserable  captive,  not  only  below  the 
dignity  of  his  Nature,  but  reduces  him  to  the  meanest 
shifts  and  artifices,  strains  his  every  nerve,  and  racks 
his  ingenuity  in  accumulating  wealth,  which  it  dooms 
never  to  be  enjoyed  by  its  owner,  and  very  often 
leaves  to  be  squandered  by  a prodigal  heir.  These  re- 
marks are  illustrated  by  the  following  singular  and 
well  attested  relation. 

Adam  Mond,  (the  subject  of  this  Memoir)  was  a 
native  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  Ireland.  His 
mother  was  left  a widow  when  he  was  very  young, 
with  a number  of  children  besides,  and  a very  small 
property,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballycastle.  A 
horse  and  two  ewe  sheep  constituted  their  live  stock, 
and  as  much  pasturage  as  served  them  for  grazing, 
with  a little  arable  ground,  was  their  entire  landed 
estate. 

The  mother  being  destitute  of  that  energy  of 
mind  which  her  circumstances  required,  her  family 
gradually  became  insubordinate,  and  regardless  of  her 
authority.  Tiie  consequences  were  soon  visible,  and 
severely  felt.  The  little  farm  was  ill  laboured,  the 
cattle  neglected,  and  every  thing  managed  so  badly, 
that  by  the  time  Mond  came  to  man’s  estate,  they  were 
ejected  from  their  house  and  farm,  by  a sheriff' 's  order, 
for  non-payment  of  rent. 

The  time  in  which  this  disaster  happened,  was 
very  unfortunate,  for  young  Mond,  as  there  was  then 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  a lawless  banditti,  who,  to 
express  the  soundness  of  their  principles,  and  inspire 
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their  adherents  with  confidence,  termed  themselves 
Hearts  of  Steel.  Their  professed  object  was  not  only 
to  redress  wrongs,  remove  grievances,  and  administer 
justice,  but  also  to  renovate  the  government  of  the 
country.  Mond,  finding  himself  now  destitute  of  those 
means,  whereby  he  formerly  indulged  his  slothful  in- 
clinations and  lazy  habits,  and  being  still  strongly  pos- 
sessed of  those  associations  which  attach  man  tohisnatal 
spot,  instead  of  reflecting  on  the  justice  and  legality  of 
the  decree,  had  recourse  to  the  Hearts  of  Steel.  His  case 
being  peculiarly  adapted, for  a display  of  their  self- 
constituted  authority  and  nightly  depredations,  they 
espoused  it  with  all  that  enthusiasm  which  is  com- 
mon to  those  w^ho  are  led  by  their  bewildered  imagina- 
tions, to  form  themselves  into  secret  associations  for 
illicit  purposes.  A paper  was  accordingly  written 
and  signed  by  their  chief  in  behalf  of  the  whole 
body;  warning  the  person  who  succeeded  Mond,  in 
the  occupation  of  the  farm,  to  resign  it  immediately  in 
his  favour,  or  Captain  Firebrand  would  pay  him  an 
unexpected  visit,  and  consign  him,  his  family,  and  ef- 
fects to  the  flames. 

The  person  thus  addressed  was  not  intimidated, 
and,  instead  of  obeying  the  unlawful  mandate  of  this 
midnight  cabal,  he  had  recourse  immediately  to  a 
neighbouring  magistrate,  swore  against  Mond,  had 
him  apprehended,  and  conveyed  to  the  county  gaol, 
for  serving  him  with  such  an  unlawful  paper.  At  the 
ensuing  Assizes  he  was  tried,  convicted,  and  in 
fact  sentenced  to  death,  and  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  Sheriff  to  be  executed  on  a certain  day-. 
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The  unexpected  sentence  of  the  law,  the  fear  of  death, 
and  the  love  of  life,  now  operated  so  sensibly  on  his 
mind,  that  he  resigned  himself  up  to  despair  and  ex- 
treme grief. — Every  degree  of  fortitude  forsook  him, 
and  he  wept  without  intermission.  The  gentleman 
who  was  his  landlord,  knowing  that  he  had  acted 
through  ignorance  and  the  impetuosity  of  youth,  made 
immediate  and  personal  application  to  the  executive 
government,  and  obtained  a tull  pardon  ; but  before 
it  arrived,  he  had  actually  wept  out  his  eyes.  He  now 
returned  to  his  own  neighbourhood  completely  blind, 
which  no  doubt  was  the  leading  cause  of  his  after- 
wards becoming  one  of  the  most  wretched  misers  that 
ever  lived. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  leading  to,  and  flow- 
ing from  Mond’s  trial  and  sentence,  rendered  him  an 
object  of  charity.  Losing  his  sight  which  he  had  so  long 
enjoyed,  made  him  extremely  awkward,  until  he  be- 
came acquainted  with,  and  inured  to  his  new  situa- 
tion. He  had  therefore  no  other  resource  left  but  to 
live  on  the  bounty  of  others  Incapable  of  any  manual 
labour,  he  was  led  from  house  to  house  to  seek  a sup- 
ply of  bread,  generally  abiding  with  some  of  his  more 
liberal  neighbours,  so  long  as  a disposition  remained 
to  entertain  him.  Getting  acquainted,  however,  with 
the  art,  and  no  doubt  with  the  profits  of  begging,  he 
became  in  a short  time  a complete  proficient,  and 
made  active  application  to  all  who  came  his  way: — • 
perhaps  in  this  respect,  he  has  been  outdone  by 
few  : his  industry,  perseverance,  and  ingenuity,  be- 
-catue  proverbial ; although,  lie  had  no  heartfelt  af- 
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fection  for  religion,  he  has  often  attended  the  Church, 
the  Presbyterian  Meeting-house,  and  the  Catholic 
Chapel,  in  the  same  day,  which  were  all  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  each  other,  that  he  might 
receive  from  the  liberality  of  their  congregations. 

The  gentleman  who  obtained  his  liberation,  after 
some  time  taking  compassion  on  him,  gave  him  a little 
house,  rent  free,  and  employed  him  as  a bailiff.  ■ In 
this  department,  he  acted  occasionally  for  more  than 
forty  years.  When  he  travelled  at  any  considerable  dis- 
tance from  home,  the  compassionate  ear  was  distressed 
in  listening  to  his  lamentable  tale,  concerning  some 
disaster  which  had  happened  to  his  house  or  property. 
When  he  begged  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood*  he 
was  always  in  need  of,  and  in  the  way  of  getting, 
some  article  of  dress.  Part  of  the  price  of  a pair  of 
shoes,  a shirt,  &c.  he  had  always  in  possession,  and 
was  now  making  application  for  the  remainder,  that 
he  might  be  somewhat  comfortable. 

The  promised  hour  of  comfort  and  indulgence, 
however,  he  never  suffered  to  arrive ; for  that  sun 
never  rose  for  more  than  forty  years  after  his  blind- 
ness, that  ever  saw  him  in  possession  of  shoe,  shirt,  or 
stocking.  His  whole  wardrobe  he  continually  carried 
on  his  back,  which  consisted  generally  of  an  old  tat- 
tered coat  a id  w aistcoat,  a woollen  cap,  which  served 
him  at  least  twenty  years,  and  a pair  of  small 
clothes,  which  he  was  very  careful  to  keep  whole  for 
a reason  to  be  explain  d in  the  sequel.  The  reader 
may  be  ready  to  imagine  he  is  in  possession  of  the 
reason  at  once,  when  he  is  informed,  that  for  more 
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than  twenty  years,  Mond  appeared  to  be  severely  af- 
flicted by  a well-known  disease  in  the  abdomen  ; but, 
in  this  he  is  mistaken,  as  well  as  Mond’s  most  inti- 
mate observers  were  for  the  above  period. 

Although  apparent  disease,  added  to  his  blind" 
ness,  excited  the  compassion  of  the  beholders,  there 
was  no  primary  intention  of  deception  in  this  respect. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  he  congratulated  him- 
self on  the  adoption  of  a lucky  project,  which  served 
the  double  purpose  of  securing  and  increasing,  his  un- 
suspected treasure  at  the  same  time.  His  art  in 
hiding  and  retaining  what  he  once  got  in  possession, 
was  fully  equal  to  his  industry  in  acquiring.  At  one 
time  he  had  like  to  raise  suspicions  by  keeping  a 
dram  shop  without  license,  but  he  soon  gave  this  up, 
exclaiming  ever  after  that  it  broke  him,  and  that  he 
never  was  master  of  a penny  since.  In  short,  his  asse- 
verations concerning  his  distress,  and  his  continual 
applications,  completely  blinded  all  who  knew  him, 
while  his  house  and  person  presented  one  of  the  most 
wretched  pictures  of  abject  poverty  ever  displayed  to 
the  human  eye. 

In  this  miserable  state,  the  winter  of  1817  over- 
took him,  the  inclemency  of  which,  was  severely  felt 
in  Ireland.  In  his  despicable  hovel  he  had  neither 
clothing,  food,  nor  fire.  Still,  he  would  not  accept  the 
friendly  invitation  of  a neighbour,  who  offered  him  a 
good  fire  and  lodging,  free  of  any  expense,  during  the 
cold.  This  offer  he  declined  on  pretence  of  not  being 
troublesome,  but  the  real  cause  arose  from  a fear  of 
losing  his  money,  or  having  it  discovered.  Finding 
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the  cold  extreme,  he  resided  by  day  in  his  own  hut,  re* 
ceiving  whatever  food  was  sent  to  him,  and  retired  at 
night  to  a corn  kiln  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he 
slept  snugly  at  the  fire  left  by  the  last  occupier.  Had  he 
accepted  the  benevolent  proposal  now  mentioned,  per- 
haps he  might  have  concealed  what  was  dearer  to  him 
than  life  itself,  and  dragged  on  his  miserable  existence 
a few  years  longer;  whereas,  by  his  niggardly  caution 
his  purposes  were  defeated  in  the  following  singular 
manner,  and  his  misery  so  increased  as  to  render  life 
a burden. 

Whatever  occupies  the  mind  intensely,  and 
captivates  the  affections  by  day,  is  likely  to  become 
the  subject  of  our  dreams  at  night.  It  was  so  with 
Mond.  Money  was  his  favourite  object,  whether  a- 
wake  or  asleep.  Hence,  in  the  presence  of  a person 
who  was  occupying  the  kiln,  Mond,  while  asleep  made 
mention  of  the  spot  where  he  had  concealed  a part  of 
his  treasure.  The  curious  individual  resolved  upon  a 
trial,  and  so  repaired  quietly  to  the  secret  place ; here 
there  was  no  disappointment.  Ten  Pounds  sterlingj 
in  silver,  were  found  concealed  ;-»-and,  the  conscience 
of  the  person  being  as  fast  asleep  as  Mond  was  at  the 
time,  it  was  deemed  a virtue  to  pocket  it,  since  its 
wretched  owner  was  not  disposed  to  use  it.  When 
Mond  awoke  in  the  morning,  he  speedily  directed  his 
steps  to  pay  his  morning  devotions  to  his  only  deity  ; 
but  how  great  was  his  grief  and  disappointment  when 
he  found  the  beloved  of  his  soul  wrns  gone!  he  could 
by  no  means  contain  himself.  He  vociferated  a most 
hideous  yell,  that  alarmed  his  neighbours  to  a con- 
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siderable  distance.  On  their  arrival,  so  poignant  was 
his  grief,  that  he  could  not  conceal  the  cause.  He  in- 
formed their,  of  his  loss.  The  report  soon  circulated, 
and  strong  suspicions  were  now  entertained  that  he 
was  still  in  possession  of  more. 

To  ascertain  this  fact  was  now  the  prevailing  de- 
sire of  those  who  had  long  known  him.  A few  of  his 
neighbours  therefore  one  day  entered  his  hut  sud- 
denly, and  found  him  busily  employed  in  counting 
money  on  the  cover  of  a chest  which  had  served  him 
for  the  different  purposes  of  table,  chair,  and  treasure- 
desk,  Perceiving  he  was  caught,  he  threw  himself 
immediately  over  his  money,  and  although  he  knew 
his  visitors  were  his  best  friends,  he  could  not  be  con- 
strained to  rise  but  by  violence.  They  now  reck- 
oned it  over  for  him,  and  found  the  amount  only 
iJl2.  in  silver. 

On  their  leaving  the  house,  imagining  from  the 
bustle  that  they  were  about  to  look  for  more,  he 
bawled  out  vehemently  not  to  meddle  with  some  old 
bottles  which  stood  in  a wall- cove,  as  they  belonged  to 
one  of  his  neighbours.  A contrary  effect  was  pro- 
duced. They  returned,  and  examined  the  bottles, 
finding  silver  in  each  of  them.  This  induced  a general 
search  ; w hen,  to  their  great  astonishment,  they  found 
better  than  jEluO.  all  in  silver,  concealed  in  different 
parts  of  the  house.  Mond  now  became  the  subject  of 
conversation  in  all  places  where  he  was  known,  and 
though  the  sum  m itself  is  comparatively  small,  yet, 
considering  the  mt  ans  used  by  him  to  gather  it,  and 
the  impression  relative  to  his  poverty,  which  had  been 
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left  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  it  did  not  fail  to  a- 
stonish  all  on  their  comming  to  a knowledge  of  it. 

Application  was  now  made  to  the  gentlemail 
already  mentioned,  as  he  had  previously  interested 
himself  in  behalf  of  Mond.  He  advised  the  applicants 
not  to  return  the  money  again  to  Mond,  but  to  put  it 
to  interest,  and  have  him  comfortably  clothed  out  of 
the  principal.  About  twenty-six  shillings  were  laid 
out  for  this  purpose,  certainly  contrary  to  Mond's 
inclination  : for  on  hearing  the  decision  given,  which 
robbed  him  of  the  pleasure  of  counting  his  coin,  and 
involved  the  loss  of  so  much,  (tor  so  he  deemed  it)  it 
threw  him  into  one  of  the  most  dreadful  paroxysms  of 
grief  that  language  can  desciibe.  He  continued  three 
days  and  three  nights  without  either  food  or  sleep. 
No  argument  whatever  could  prevail  w ith  him.  Those 
who  were  most  attentive  to  him,  and  interested  them- 
selves most  in  his  behalf,  he  deemed  his  greatest 
enemies.  His  grief  w'as  only  equalled  at  the  time  he 
laboured  under  sentence  of  death,  and  there  is  little 
doubt,  that  had  he  possessed  another  pair  of  eyes,  he 
would  now  have  wept  them  out  at  the  irretrievable 
loss  which  he  conceived  he.  had  sustained.  On  the 
fourth  day,  however,  his  grief  was  assuaged.  He 
summoned  up  a little  courage,  and  appeared  to  feel  a 
temporary  repose.  It  was  indeed  but  temporary,  for 
©n  the  arrival  of  his  new  clothes  it  w>as  renewed  in 
the  most  pungent  and  sensible  manner. 

Being  requested  to  strip,  that  he  might  be  washed 
and  dressed,  he  complied  ordy  in  part,  for  he  peremp- 
torily refused  a change  of  small  clothes.  His  tattered 
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coat  and  waistcoat  on  examination,  were  found  to  con- 
tain none  of  the  sacred  treasure ; but  it  was  imagined 
that  he  refused  a change  in  the  other  parts  of  his  dress 
from  motives  of  delicacy.  It  may  here  be  observed, 
that  a few  days  previous  to  the  discovery  of  his  wealth# 
his  neighbours  had  subscribed  and  bought  a flannel 
shirt  or  frock,  for  the  making  of  which,  he  paid  the 
taylor  with  one  shilling  instead  of  eighteen  pence, 
asserting,  with  horrid  imprecations,  that  he  was  not 
master  of  a single  penny  more.  On  removing  this 
article,  how  was  every  feeling  shocked  on  beholding 
a hard  cord  (suspended  round  the  neck,  and  supposed 
to  be  attached  to  his  truss-band,)  which  had  sunk  into 
his  flesh  in  a most  miserable  manner  ! His  attendants 
now  attempted  to  remove  the  cord,  but  he  declared  in 
the  most  solemn  and  violent  language,  that  he  would 
die  before  it  should  be  disturbed. 

Prompted  however  by  their  humanity,  they  paid  no 
attention  to  his  denunciation,  and  forcibly  took  it  a- 
way  ; when,  to  their  utter  astonishment,  instead  of  its 
being  attached  to  a truss-belt,  they  found  a pewter 
pint  measure  (no  doubt,  the  one  he  had  used  in  his 
dram-shop,)  fastened  to  the  end  of  it,  hammered 
closely  together  at  the  mouth  and  so  weighty,  that  it 
sufficiently  indicated  that  it  was  not  barren  in  con- 
tents. This  singular  depository  contained  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  seven  guineas,  in  Gold.  For 
better  than  twenty  years  he  had  carried  it  in  this 
manner,  with  the  utmost  patience  and  composure.  It 
was  the  appearance  of  this,  which  caused  all  who 
saw  him  to  imagine  he  was  diseased. 

c.,,2 
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When  we  consider  that  this  affection  for  money 
was  so  strong,  that  he  endured  fora  long  series  of 
time  without  any  apparent  uneasiness  the  laceration  of 
his  flesh,  which  must  have  produced  considerable  pain 
continually;  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  removal  of 
his  idol  proved  the  cap-stone  of  his  woes ; grief  now 
preyed  upon  his  vitals  like  a vulture ; wasted  his 
strength,  and  sunk  him  shortly  into  a kind  of  stupor, 
from  which  he  never  recovered. , He  lived  only  seven 
months  after  this  event,  died  unexpectedly,  and  went 
into  a world  of  spirits,  grieved  on  no  other  account 
but  because  he  could  not  carry  a portion  of  this  ore 
along  with  him. 
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OF 

DENIS  HAMPSON, 

TUE  BLIND  BARD  OF  MJGILLIQAN. 

— 0000 — 

I ' - 

4 The  rolls  of  Fame  I will  not  now  explore. 

Nor  need  I here  describe  in  learned  lay 
How  forth  the  Minstrel  fared  in  days  of  yore. 
Right  glad  of  heart,  though  homely  in  array. 
His  waving  beard  and  locks  all  hoary  grey  ; 
While  from  his  bending  shoulders  decent  hung. 
His  Harp  ; the  sole  companion  of  his  way; 
Which  to  the  whistling  wind  responsive  rung. 

And  ever,  as  he  went,  some  merry  lay  he  sung. 

—ooooo — 

The  following  account  of  the  blind  Bard  of 
Magilligan  w’as  taken  from  his  own  lips,  July  3d. 
1805,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sampson,  at  the  request  of 
Miss  Owenson,  now  Lady  Morgan. 

u Denis  Hampson,  or  the  man  with  two  heads* 
is  a native  of  Derry  : his  father,  Bryan  Darrogher, 
(blackish  complexion)  Hampson,  held  the  whole  town- 
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land  of  Tyrcrevan  ; his  mother’s  relations  were  in 
possession  of  the  Wood-town,  (both  considerable 
farms  in  Magilligan.)  He  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of 
three  years  by  the  small-pox ; at  twelve  years  he  be- 
gan to  learn  the  Harp  under  Bridget  O'Cahan  : ‘ for,’ 
as  he  said,  ‘ in  those  old  times,  women  as  well  as  men 
were  taught  the  Irish  Harp,  in  the  best  families,  and 
every  old  Irish  family  had  Harps  in  'plenty.’  His 
next  master  was  John  C.  Garragher  a blind  travelling 
Harper,  whom  he  followed  to  Buncranagh,  where  his 
master  used  to  play  to  Colonel  Vaughan  ; he  had 
afterwards  Laughlin  Hanning  and  Patt  Connor  in  suc- 
cession, as  masters.  ‘ All  these  were  from  Connaught, 
which  was,'  as  he  added,  ‘ the  best  part  of  the  king- 
dom for  music  and  for  Harpers.’  At  eighteen  years 
of  age  he  began  to  play  for  himself,  and  was  taken 
into  the  house  of  Counsellor  Canning  at  Garvagh,  for 
half  a year;  his  host,  with  Squire  Gage  and  Doctor 
Bacon,  found,  and  bought  him  a Harp.  He  travelled 
nine  or  ten  years  through  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and 
tells  facetious  stories  of  gentlemen  in  both  conntries: 
among  others,  that,  in  passing  near  the  place  of  Sir 
J.  Campbell,  at  Aghanbrack,  he  learned,  that  this 
gentleman  had  spent  a great  deal,  and  was  living  on 
so  much  per  week  of  allowance.  Hampson  through 
delicacy  would  not  call,  but  some  of  the  domestics 
were  sent  after  him  ; on  coming  into  the  castle,  Sir 
J.  asked  him  why  he  had  not  called,  adding  ‘sir, 
there  was  never  a Harper  but  yourself  that  passed  the 
door  of  my  father’s  house,’  to  which  Hampson  an- 
swered, that  ‘he  had  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  that 
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his  honour  was  not  often  at  home ;’  with  which 
delicate  evasion  Sir  J.  was  satisfied,  he  adds,  ‘ that 
this  was  the  highest  bred  and  stateliest  man  he  ever 
knew  ; if  he  were  putting  on  a new  pair  of  gloves, 
and  one  of  them  dropped  on  the  floor  (though  ever  so 
clean,)  he  would  order  the  servant  to  bring  him  a- 
nother  pair,’  He  says  that,  in  that  time  he  never  met 
but  one  Laird  that  had  a Harp,  and  that  was  a very- 
small  one,  played  on  formerly  by  the  Laird’s  father ; 
that  when  he  had  tuned  it  with  new  strings,  the  Laird 
and  his  Lady  were  both  so  pleased  with  his  music, 
that  they  invited  him  back  in  these  words:  ‘ Harap- 
son,  as  soon  as  you  think  this  child  of  ours  (a  boy  of 
three  years  of  age,)  is  fit  to  learn  on  his  grandfather’s 
Harp,  come  back  to  teach  him,  and  you  shall  not  re* 
pent  it,’  but  this  he  never  accomplished. 

‘ He  told  me  a story  of  the  Laird  of  Stone,  with 
a great  deal  of  comic  relish.  When  he  was  playing  at 
the  house,  a message  came  that  a large  party  of  gentle- 
men were  coming  to  grouse,  and  would  spend  some 
days  with  him  (the  Laird ;)  the  Lady  being  in  great 
distress,  turned  to  her  hmband,  saying,  f wdiat  shall 
we  do  my  dear,  for  so  many,  in  the  way  of  bed*/ 
‘Give  yourself  no  vexation,’  replied  the  Laird;  give 
us  enough  to  eat,  and  I will  supply  the  rest;  and  as 
to  beds,  believe  me,  every  man  shall  find  one  for  him- 
self, (meaning  that  his  guests  w'ould  fall  under 
the  table.)  In  his  second  trip  to  Scotland,  in 
the  year  1745,  being  at  Edinburgh,  when  Charley  the 
Pretender  w<>s  there,  he  was  called  into  the  great  hall 
to  play  ; at  first  he  was  alone,  afterwards  four  fiddlers- 
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joined  : — the  tune  called  for  was,  ( the  King  shall  en- 
joy his  own  again  — he  sung  here  part  of  the  words 
following : — 

‘ I hope  to  see  the  day 
When  the  Whigs  shall  run  away. 

And  the  King  shall  enjoy  his  ow'n  again.’ 
c I asked  him  if  he  heard  the  Pretender  speak ; 
he  replied,  I only  heard  him  ask,  * Is  Sylvan  there  ?’ 
on  which  some  one  answered,  ‘he  is  not  here,  please 
your  Royal  Highness,  but  he  shall  be  sent  for.’  He 
meant  to  say  Sullivan,  continued  Hampson,  but  that 
was  the  way  he  called  the  name.  He  says  that  Capt. 
M'Donnel,  when  in  Ireland,  came  to  see  him,  and  that 
he  told  the  Captain,  that  Charley’s  cockade  .was  in  his 
father’s  house. 

‘ Hampson  was  brought  into  the  Pretender's 
presence  by  Colonel  t Kelly,  of  Roscommon,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan  ; and  he  (Hampson)  was  then  above 
fifty  years  old.  He  played  in  many  Irish  houses; 
among  others,  those  of  Lord  D.  Courcey,  Mr.  Fortes- 
cue.  Sir  P.  Bellew,  Squire  Roche  ; and  in  the  great 
towns,  Dublin,  Cork,  &c.  &c. — respecting  all  which 
he  interspersed  pleasant  anecdotes  with  surprising 
gaiety  and  correctness.  As  to  correctness,  he  mentioned 
many  anecdotes  of  my  grandfather  and  grand-aunt,  at 
whose  houses  he  used  to  be  frequently.  In  fact,  in 
this  identical  Harper,  whom  “you  sent  me  to  survey, 
I recognized  an  acquaintance,  who  as  soon  as  he  found 
me  out,  seemed  exhilarated  at  having  an  old  friend 
of  (what  he  called)  ‘ the  old  stock,  in  his  poor  cabin. 
He  even  mentioned  many  anecdotes  of  my  own  boy* 
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hood,  which,  though  by  me  long  forgotten,  were  ac- 
curately true.  These  things  shew  the  surprising 
power  of  recollection  at  the  age  of  an  hundred  and 
eight  years.  Since  I saw  him  last/  which  was  in  1787> 
the  wen  on  the  back  of  his  head  is  greatly  increased7; 
it  is  now  hanging  over  his  neck  and  shoulders,  nearly 
as  large  as  his  head,  from  which  circumstance  he  de- 
rives his  appellative,  ‘ the  man  with  two  heads.’  Gen. 
Hart,  who  is  an  admirer  of  music,  sent  a Limner 
lately  to  take  a drawing  of  him,  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  interesting,  if  it  were  only  for  the  venerable  ex- 
pression of  his  meagre  blind  countenance,  and  the 
symmetry  of  his  tall,  thin,  but  not  debilitated,  person. 
I found  him  lying  on  his  back  in  bed,  near  the  fire  of 
his  cabin ; his  family  employed  in  the  usual  way  ; 
his  Harp  under  the  bed-clothes,  by  which  his  face 
was  covered  also.  When  he  heard  my  name  he  started 
up,  (being  already  dressed,)  and  seemed  rejoiced  to 
hear  the  sound  of  my  voice,  which,  he  said,  he  began 
to  recollect.  He  asked  for  my  children,  whom  I 
brought  to  see  him,  and  he  felt  them  over  and  over ; 
—then  with  tones  of  great  affection,  he  blessed  God 
that  he  had  seen  four  generations  of  the  name,  and 
ended,  by  giving  the  children  his  blessing.  He  then 
tuned  his  old  time-beaten  Harp;  his  solace  and  bedfel- 
low, and  played  with  astonishing  justness  and  good 
taste. 

‘The  tunes  which  he  played  were  his  favourites  ; 
and  he  with  an  elegance  of  manner,  said  at  the  same 
time,  I remember  you  have  a fondness  for  music,  and 
the  tunes  you  used  to  ask  for  I have  not  forgotten. 
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which  were  Cualin,  the  Dawning  of  the  Day,  Eileen 
Aroon,  Ceandubhdilis,  &e.  These,  except  the  third, 
were  the  first  tunes,  which,  according  to  regulation, 
he  played  at  the  famous  meeting  of  Harpers  at  Belfast, 
under  the  patronage  of  some  amateurs  of  Irish  music. 
Mr.  Bunting,  the  celebrated  musician  of  that  town, 
was  here  the  year  before,  at  Hampson’s,  noting  his 
tunes,  and  his' manner  of  playing,  which  is  in  the  best 
old  style.  He  said  with  the  honest  feeling  of  self- 
love,  c when  I played  the  old  tunes,  not  another  of  the 
Harpers  would  play  after  me.'  He  came  to  Magilli- 
gan  many  years  ago,  and  at  the  age  of  eighty-six, 
married  a woman  of  Innishowen,  whom  he  found 
living  in  the  house  of  a friend.  f I can’t  tell,’  quoth 
Hampson,  ‘if  it  was  not  the  d — 1 buckled  us  together; 
she  being  lame,  and  I blind.’  By  this  wife  he  had  one 
daughter,  married  to  a cooper,  who  has  several  chil- 
dren, and  maintains  them  all,  though  Hampson  (in 
this  alone  seeming  to  dote)  says,  that  his  son-in-law 
is  a spendthrift,  and  that  fie  maintains  them ; — the 
family  humour  is  whim,  and  the  old  man  is  quieted. 
He  is  pleased  when  they  tell  him,  as  he  thinks  is  the 
case,  that  people  of  character,  for  musical  taste,  send 
letters  to  invite  him  ; and  he,  though  incapable  now  of 
leaving  the  house,  is  planning  expeditions  never  to  be 
attempted,  much  less  realized ; these  are  the  only  traces 
of  mental  debility  ; as  to  his  body,  he  has  no  inconve- 
nience but  that  arising  from  a chronic  disorder ; his 
habits  have  ever  been  sober  ; his  favourite  drink,  once 
beer  now  milk  and  water;  his  diet  chiefly  potatoes. 
I asked  him.  to  teach  m.y  daughter,  but  he  declined,;. 
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adding,  however,  that  it  was  too  hard  for  a young 
girl,  but  nothing  would  give  him  greater  pleasure,  if 
he  thought  it  could  be  done. 

* Lord  Bristol,  when  lodging  at  the  bathing  house 
of  Mount  Salut,  near  Magilligan,  gave  three  guineas, 
and  ground  rent  free,  to  build  the  house  where  Hamp- 
son  now  lives.  At  the  house-warming,  his  Lordship 
wTith  his  Lady  and  Family  came,  and  the  children 
danced  to  his  Harp  ; the  Bishop  gave  three  crowns  to 
the  family,  and  in  the  dear  year,  his  Lordship  called 
in  his  coach  and  six— stopped  at  the  door,  and  gave  a 
guinea  to  buy  meal. 


ADDENDA. 

’’  / . 

• • N *■  A 

1 In  the  time  of  Noah  was  green. 

After  his  flood  I have  not  been  seen, 

Until  seventeen  hundred  and  two.— I was  found. 
By  Corman  Kelly  under  ground  ; 

He  raised  me  up  to  that  degree. 

Queen  of  Music  they  call  me.’ 

c The  above  lines  are  sculptured  on  the  old  Harp, 
which  is  made,  the  sides,  and  front  of  White  Sally, 
the  back  of  Fir,  patched  with  Copper  and  Iron  plates. 
His  daughter  now  attending  him,  is  only  thirty  three 
years  old.  * 

* I have  now  given  you  an  account  of  my  visit, 
and  even  thank  you  (though  my  fingers  are  tired,)  for 
the  pleasure  you  procured  to  me  by  this  interesting 
commission.’  Ever  yours, 

G.  V,  SAMPSON. 
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Hampson  (lied  at  the  advanced  age  of  an  hundred  and 
ten  years.  A few  hours  before  his  death,  he  tuned  his 
Harp,  that  it  might  be  in  readiness  to  entertain  some 
company  who  were  expected  to  pass  that  way  shortly 
after  ; however,  he  felt  the  approach  of  death,  and 
calling  his  family  around  him,  he  resigned  his  breath 
without  a struggle,  being  in  perfect  possession  of  his 
faculties  until  the  last  moment  of  his  existence. 

The  foregoing  account  of  Hampson  does  not 
mention  whether  he  had  been  married  more  than 
once,  but  this  seems  probable  from  the  age  of  his 
daughter  attending  him,  at  the  time  it  was  w ritten, 
who,  if  thirty  three  years  old  then,  she  must  have 
been  born  when  he  was  seventy  five. 


LINES  WRITTEN  ON  HIS  DEATH. 

The  following  lines  on  his  death  appeared  in  llie 
Belfast  Magazine , January , 1808. 


* The  fame  of  the  brave  shall  no  longer  be  sounded, 
The  last  of  our  bards,  now  sleeps  cold  in  the  grave, 
Magilligan’s  Rocks  where  his  lays  have  resounded. 
Frown  dark  at  the  ocean,  and  spurn  at  the  wave. 

For  Hampson,  no  more  shall  thy  soul- touching  finger 
Steal  sweet  o’er  the  strings,  and  wild  melody  pour. 
No  more  near  thy  hut,  shall  the  villagers  linger. 
While  strains  from  thy  Harp,  warble  soft  round  the 
shore. 
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No  more  thy  Harp  swells  with  enraptured  emotion, 
Thy  wild  gleams  of  fancy  for  ever  are  fled — 

No  longer  thy  minstrelsy  charms  the  rude  ocean 
That  rolls  near  the  green  turf  that  pillows  thy  head. 

Yet  vigour  and  youth  with  bright  visions  had  fired 
thee, 

And  rosebuds  of  health  have  blown  bright  on  thy 
cheek. 

The  songs  of  the  sweet  bards  of  Erin  inspired  thee. 
And  urged  thee  to  wander,  bright  laurels  to  seek. 

Yes,  oft  hast  thou  sung  of  our  King’s  crowned  with 
glory, 

Or  sighing  repeated  the  lovers  fond  lay, 

And  oft  hast  thou  sung  of  the  Bards  famed  in  story. 
Whose  W’ild  notes  of  rapture  have  long  passed  a- 
way. 

Thy  grave  shall  be  screened  from  the  blast  and  the 
billow', 

Around  it  a fence  shall  posterity  raise  ; 

Erin’s  children  shall  wet  with  their  tears  thy  cold 
pillow. 

Her  youth  shall  lament  thee,  and  carol  thy  praise.’ 


AUTHORITIES* 

Lady  Morgan’s  Wild  Irish  Girl,  vol.  S.... Belfast 
Magazine. 
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JOHN  KAY, 

THE  BUND  MECHANIC  OP  GLASGOW. 


* Th«  chamber,  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate, 
Is  privileged  beyond  the  common  walk 
Of  virtuous  life.— Quite  on  the  verge  of  Heaven/ 


The  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  a native  of  Car- 
riden  near  Borrowstounness.  He  spent  his  early 
years,  like  most  children,  in  the  keen  pursuit  of  amuse- 
ments, while  at  the  same  time  he  got  acquainted  with 
the  elementary  parts  of  education.  He  was  generally 
the  leader  of  his  companions  in  their  various  diversions; 
but,  an  unfortunate  accident  happened  which  drew 
him  away  from  his  heart’s  delight.  It  was  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  age,  when  one  day,  a loaded  musket 
had  been  carelessly  put  down  where  he  and  his  com- 
panions were  amusing  themselves;  one  of  them  in- 
considerately took  it  up,  not  knowing  it  was  loaded, 
and  fired  off  the  contents:  John  Kay  being  close  bye. 
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was  in  a moment  deprived  of  his  sight*  It  was  not 
]cng  after  this  melancholy  event,  when  his  relations 
left  their  native  parish,  and  came  to  reside  in  this  city. 
He  accompanied  them.  Confined  now  to  more 
sedentary  employments,  he  often  amused  himself  by 
making  various  articles  of  wood,  which  he  executed 
with  great  ingenuity.  For  several  years  before  his 
death,  he  assisted  his  brothers,  who  were  Carpen- 
ters by  trade  ; he  wrought  constantly  at  this  profes- 
sion, and  finished  his  work  so  well  as  to  astonish 
those  who  saw'  hint.  He  wrought  in  mahogany  and 
other  sorts  of  fine  wood,  and  made  various  kinds  of 
furniture. 

When  going  about  the  town,  he  needed  no  per- 
son to  guide  him,  as  he  could  find  his  way  himself, 
and  what  was  very  remaikable,  il  taken  to  any  par- 
ticular house,  the  ugh  in  a close,  or  up  stairs,  he  could 
easily  return  again,  if  necessary,- without  any  per- 
son conducting  him.  He  has  taken  his  friends 
sometimes  to  places  in  an  evening,  which  they  could 
scarcely  find  out  when  they  had  occasion  to  call 
again,  even  with  day-light.  It  was  not  unusual  for 
him  to  take  a journey  to  Paisley,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring towns,  and  to  be  the  guide  of  any  stranger 
who  might  be  along  with  him.  Walking  one  day  in 
the  streets  of  this  city  with  a friend,  who  warned  him 
of  their  being  near  a horse— he  said  there  was  no  need 
for  that,  as  he  could  perceive  it  himself j being 
asked  how  ? he  replied,  he  found  a difference  of  air  on 
his  face,  when  near  any  particular  object,  and  that 

from  this  feeling,  he  could  avoid  a lamp-post  when 
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he  approached  it ; — as  a confirmation  of  this  assertion, 
he  has  been  frequently  observed  to  pass  by  one, 
when  walking  alone. 

I am  not  able,  from  any  information  which  I 
have  received,  to  point  out  the  exact  time  when  he 
began  to  pay  serious  attention  to  religion.  The  ac- 
counts which  were  read  to  him  of  the  progress  of 
missionaries,  among  heathen  nations,  gave  him  the 
most  unfeigned  pleasure. 

His  heart  was  much  engaged  in  the  religious  in- 
struction of  youth.  He  was  one  of  the  teachers  of  a 
Sabbath  evening  school.  A great  number  of  the  scholars 
were  considerably  beyond  the  age  of  those  who  usually 
attend  such  schools  ; they  highly  respected  him,  and 
derived  much  improvement  from  his  instructions. 
Many  of  them  are  remarkably  well  instructed  in  the 
word  of  God,  considering  their  years : their  con- 
duct, also,  in  general,  is  very  regular  and  becoming, 
which  it  is  to  be%>ndly  hoped,  are  the  fore-runners  of 
their  giving  more  decided  evidence  of  a saving  change 
begun  in  their  hearts.  Besides  being  so  useful  in  his 
own  school,  he  was  a great  promoter  of  other  schools; 
he  was  grieved  when  any  of  them  fell  away,  and 
used  all  his  endeavours  to  keep  the  scholars  together, 
and  collect  them  again.  Those  whom  he  thought 
qualified  for  instructing  youth,  he  urged  to  come  for- 
ward to  take  a part  in  this  good  work. 

He  perceived  with  regret,  that  the  business  of 
the  schools,  both  in  this  city  and  neighbourhood  with 
which  he  was  connected,  was  not  going  forward  for 
some  time  with  that  activity  which  he  could  have 
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wished.  This  led  him,  and  one  or  two  more  to  inquire 
into  the  causes,  and,  if  possible,  to  apply  a remedy. 
They  were  induced,  in  consequence,  to  propose 
another  plan  for  conducting  those  schools,  which  was 
universally  approved,  and  has  since  heen  acted  upon, 
with  the  best  effect.  His  zeal  in  this  important  work 
did  not  fall  away,  after  the  commencement  of  his  last 
illness.  He  went  to  meet  with  his  dear  young  friends, 
even  when  he  was  scarcely  able  to  address  them  ; and 
had  them  frequently  calling  upon  him  in  his  sick 
chamber,  to  receive  his  pious  instruction.  A 
little  while  before  his  death,  the  words  which  he 
spoke,  and  the  prayers  which  he  offered  up  in  behalf 
of  his  scholars,  and  the  teachers  of  his  school,  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  I beg  leave,  in  connexion  with 
this,  to  mention  a little  incident  related  to  me  by  a 
friend  who  was  present,  which  happened  upon  a 
"Wednesday  evening,  when  he  was  accustomed  to  meet 
his  more  advanced  pupils  for  religious  instruction. 
One  of  them  had  been  idling,  and  disturbing  some  of 
the  rest,  when  he  was  calling  upon  them  in  the  most 
affectionate  manner,  ‘to  persevere  in  the  ways  of 
truth  and  godliness.’  He  quickly  perceived  it,  and 
naming  the  scholar,  said,  * I cannot  see  you,  but 
remember  God  sees  you,  and  will  not  forget  what  you 
do and  when  concluding  the  exercise  with  prayer, 
he  prayed  for  her  in  the  most  fervent  and  affectionate 
manner.  Indeed,  on  whatever  occasion  he  spoke  on 
religious  subjects,  it  was  with  a pathos  peculiar  to 
himself. 

He  was  a zealous  friend  to  the  religious  tract 
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society.  He  aided  its  funds  as  far  as  his  ability 
reached,  and  at  the  same  time,  used  his  utmost  endea- 
vours with  those  who  were  rich,  for  the  same  purpose. 
He  took  every  opportunity  of  distributing  tracts  both 
in  town  and  country,  and  has  been  known  to  convey 
them  into  families,  where  he  thought  they  might  be 
useful ; and,  when  he  dared  not  put  them  into  their 
hands,  to  leave  them  below’  their  doors.  It  was  usual 
for  him,  when  on  a journey  from  home,  to  have  a 
parcel  of  these  always  in  his  pocket,  that  he  might 
bestow  them  in  the  places  he  visited,  or  give  them  a- 
way  topersons  whom  he  might  meet  with  on  the  theroad; 
such  was  his  zeal  for  the  propogation  of  the  Gospe^ 
and  so  indefatigable  w as  he  for  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  When  engaged  in  his  daily  work,  he  w’as 
seldom  to  be  found  without  tracts.  Fie  was  accustomed 
to  distribute  them  among  the  servants  where  he  was 
working.  Upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  he  had  been 
employed  for  several  days  in  a gentleman’s  house, 
where  he  had  frequent  opportun  ties  of  conversing 
with  the  servants.  One  of  them  appeared  particular- 
ly foolish — quite  unwilling  to  enter  upon  any  serious 
conversation.  Fie  one  day  put  into  her  hands  some 
suitable  tracts,  and  requested  her  to  read  them,  which 
she  promised  to  do.  It  was  not  long  before  he  saw 
a considerable  change  in  her  beheavour.  She  listened 
with  more  attention  when  he  spoke  to  her  upon  reli- 
gious subjects  ; she  enquired  what  church  he  attended, 
and  expressed  her  astonishment,  how  he  w ho  was  blind 
could  know  so  much  about  the  Bible. 

The  deceased,  will  live  long  in  the  remembrance 
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of  those  who  were  benefited  by  his  salutary  counsels. 
Many  who  were  in  perplexity  concerning  the  path  of 
duty,  betook  themselves  to  his  advice.  Thus  did  he 
frequently  restore  peace  to  the  troubled  mind.  He 
entered  into  all  their  feelings,  in  the  most  sympa- 
thising manner ; he  wept  with  those  who  wept,  and 
rejoiced  with  those  who  rejoiced  ; frequently  pointed 
out  the  path  of  duty,  and  removed  difficulties,  which 
appeared  to  the  dejected  mind  wholly  insurmountable 
He  was  particularly  affectionate  in  waiting  on  the  sick* 
and  sat  frequently  at  their  bed-sides,  speaking  to  them 
the  words  of  consolation,  and  praying  with  them.  He 
was  very  faithful  in  the  case  of  any  of  his  brethren, 
who  had  forgotten  their  duty  to  God  and  his  people. 
It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  this  duty  is  too  much 
neglected  by  brethren  in  church-fellowship.  They 
see  others  fall,  and  arc  not  careful  to  help  them,  and 
point  out  the  evil  of  their  conduct.  The  deceased, 
however,  was  an  eminent  pattern  of  faithfulness  to  his 
brethren.  He  set  the  evil  of  their  conduct,  in  so  pru- 
dent, but  at  the  same  time,  in  such  a forcible  manner, 
before  them,  that  he  had  often  the  comfort  of  reclaiming 
them  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  while  at  the  same 
time,  he  cleared  himself  of  the  blood  of  those  who 
would  obstinately  go  on  in  a course  of  sin.  We  would 
not,  however,  be  considered  as  holding  up  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  as  faultless  ; — far  from  it.  None  was 
readier  than  he  to  confess  sin  ; but,  notwithstanding, 
it  may  with  truth  be  affirmed,  that  his  faults,  so  far 
as  they  were  known  to  man,  were  few -his  rirtues 
many. 
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But  I hasten  forward  to  the  period  when  he  was 
near  the  end  of  his  earthly  carreer,  and  at  the  very 
termination  of  it,  and  to  speak  of  the  wondrous  love 
of  God  manifested  towards  him.  He  had  now  been 
nearly  six  months  afflicted  with  a distemper,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  bile  in  the  stomach,  and  was 
quickly  wasting  away.  During  a great  part  of  that 
time  he  was  confined  to  his  room.  I should  have 
mentioned,  that  in  the  prayers  which  I have  already 
referred  to,  he  was  particularly  mindful  of  his  own 
school.  He  afterwards  expressed  a particular  desire 
to  the  Christian  friend  whom  he  had  procured  to  teach 
in  his  place,  that  he  would  continue  with  the  school ; 
desired  his  sister  to  collect  what  tracts  he  had,  and 

give  them  to  Mr.  A , and  requested  that  he 

would  distribute  them  among  the  scholars,  as  a token 
of  his  affection,  and  mention  his  situation  par- 
ticularly to  them.  The  tracts  were  given  to 
the  scholars,  according  to  his  desire,  and  many 
of  them  were  bathed  in  tears,  when  they  heard  that 
their  faithful  and  affectionate  teacher  was  now  no  more. 

Our  dying  friend  encouraged  Mr.  A , to  go  on 

with  the  school,  and  to  hope  for  the  divine  blessing, 
as  the  Lord  would  certainly  countenance  his  own 
ordinances,  though,  perhaps,  not  immediately. 

It  may  surprize  some,  in  he  course  of  reading  this 
narrative,  to  be  informed  of  the  deceased  speaking  so 
much  when  he  was  so  weak,  and  so  near  his  dis- 
solution. All  his  friends  who  visited  him  that 
da>,  were  astonished  at  it  ; they  had  formerly  seen 
him  when  he  could  scarcely  reply  to  them,  but  now, 
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•w  hen,  in  reality,  he  was  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  he 
spoke  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  when  in  health. 
Sure  we  must  see  in  this  the  hand  of  God;  surely  he 
spoke  truly,  when  he  himself  said,  the  Lord  hath 
opened  my  mouth,  that  1 might  speak  to  his  praise. 
We  have  said  that  this  change  took  place  about  seven 
o’Clock  in  the  morning,  and  he  was  enabled  to  speak 
a great  part  of  that  day:  but  on  the  1 6th  of  Deem. 
1SC’9,  he  breathed  out  his  last — aged  thirty-two  years. 
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EXTRAORDINARY  ACQUIREMENTS 


OF 

A BLIND  LADY. 


In  the  Annual  Register  for  1762,  rvc  have  the 
following  Account. 


A young  lady  of  good  family  in  France,  now  in 
her  18th  year,  lost  her  sight  when  only  two  years 
old ; her  mother  had  been  advised  to  lay  some 
pigeon's  blood  on  her  eyes,  to  preserve  them  in  the 
small  pox;  whereas,  so  far  fiom  answering  the  end, 
it  ate  into  them.  Nature,  however,  may  be  said  to 
have  compensated  for  the  unhappy  mistake,  by  beauty 
of  person,  swreetness  of  temper,  vivacity  of  genius, 
quickness  of  conception,  and  many  talents,  which 
certainly  must  alleviate  her  misfoitune  She  plays  at 
cards  with  the  same  readiness  as  others  of  the  same 
party.  She  first  prepares  the  packs  allotted  to  her  by 
pricking  them  in  several  parts  ; yet,  so  imperceptibly, 
that  the  closest  inspection  can  scarcely  discern  her  in- 
dexes. She  sorts  the  suits,  and  arranges  the  cards  in 
their  proper  sequence,  with  the  same  precision,  and 
nearly  the  same  facility  as  they  who  have  their  sight. 
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All  she  requites  is,  that  every  card  should 
be  named  as  it  played;  and  these  she  re- 
tains so  exactly,  that  she  frequently  performs  some 
notable  srrok< •*,  such  as  shew  a great  combination 
and  strong  memory.  The  most  wonderful  circum- 
stance is,  that  she  should  have  learned  to  read  and 
write  ; but,  even  this  >s  readily  believed  on  knowing 
her  method.  In  writing  to  her  no  ink  is  used,  but 
the  letters  ate  pricked  down  on  the  paper,  and,  by 
the  delicacy  of  her  touch,  feeling  each  letter,  she  fol- 
lows them  successively,  and  reads  every  word  with 
her  finger  ends.  She  herself,  in  writing,  makes  use  of 
a pencil,  as  she  could  not  know  when  her  pen  was 
dry  ; — her  guide  cn  her  paper  is  a small  thin  ruler* 
and  of  the  breadth  of  her  writing.  On  finishing  a 
letter,  she  wets  it,  so  as  to  fix  the  traces  of  her  pencil, 
that  they  be  not  obscured  or  effaced  ; then  proceeds 
to  fold  and  seal  it,  and  write  the  direction  ; all  by  her 
own  address,  and  without  the  assistance  of  any  other 
person. 

Her  writing  is  very  straight,  well  cut,  and  the 
spelling  no  less  correct.  T reach  this  singular 
mechanism,  the  indefatigable  cares  of  her  affectionate 
mother  were  long  employed,  who  accustomed  her 
daughter  to  feel  letters  cut  in  cards  or  pasteboard, 
brought  her  to  distinguish  an  A from  a B,  and  thus 
the  whole  Alphabet,  and  afterwards  to  spell  words; 
then  by  the  remembrance  of  the  shape  of  the  letters, 
to  delineate  them  on  paper ; and  lastly  to  arrange 
them  so  as  to  form  words  and  sentences.  She  has 
learned  to  play  on  the  Guitar,  and  has  even  contrived 
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a way  of  pricking  down  the  tunes,  as  an  assistance  to 
her  memory.  So  delicate  are  her  Organs,  that  in 
singing  a tune,  though  new  to  her,  she  is  able  to 
name  the  notes.  In  figure  dances  she  acquits  her- 
self extremely  well,  and  in  minuets  with  inimitable 
ease  and  gracefulness 

As  for  the  works  of  her  sex,  she  has  a masterly 
hand  ; — she  sews  and  hems  perfectly  we'll ; and  in 
all  her  works  she  threads  the  needles  for  herself,  howe- 
ver small.  By  the  watch,  her  touch  never  fails  telling 

© 

her  exactly  the  hour  and  minute. 

authority  ...Oxford  Encyclopedia,  art.  Blind. 

Method  of  playing  on  the  Violin , and  Vioiincello 
1 at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  James  Watson,  a blind  Musician  of  Dundee, 
has  invented  a method,  by  which,  he  can  play  upon 
these  two  instruments  at  once,  with  the  greatest  facility 
and  correctness.  He  plays  on  the  Violin  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  on  the  Vioiincello  by  means  of  his  feet. 
His  right  foot  goes  into  a sort  of  shoe  at  the  end  of  the 
bow,  and  in  consequence  of  his  right  thigh  being  sup- 
ported by  a spring  attached  to  the  chair  on  which  he 
sits,  he  has  the  whole  command  of  the  foot,  without 
suffering  any  fatigue.  By  means  of  his  left  foot  he 
acts  upon  a set  of  levers,  by  which  he  shortens  the 
strings  with  great  facility. 

Mr  Watson  has  frequently  played  thirteen  and 
fourteen  hours  in  one  day,  without  any  extraordinary 
fatigue  
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